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PREFACE. 



The leading olyeels of fte aBthor oi this wori^ ba^s been 
to pwe the ereniMci ikm history vidi idflameai and accu- 
racy; with such fflnatiatioiis of time and jdace addressed to 
die eye, as ;shall^seellre tiieir retenlioii in 4he memorj ; and, 
at th6 same time^ with tadi an ordwof tfrradgemeAt, as will 
enaU^ the mind io recall, aiBeed,.wiial it thus retaiiis* This 
- weisegai^ as iiliportant^ net eidjr with: respect to this narii- 
cnUr slndy^ bstat ligfady Uiymg b«t the gronnorptan ot the 
inl^ect^:8Qrfar. aa. the whole iang« of history is concerned. 
We have endeavoured t9 mdie the book convenieat^ — by 
side notes with dates, — by numbered paragnplvs of suitable 
length f( r reading classes, — and by questions on each para- 
graph, placed at the bottom of the page. These questions 
are so pui, that youthful teachers may avail themselves of 
the author's long experience, to acquire a manner of ques- 
tioning, which, while it is not obscure, will yet oblige the 
pupil to think, and which will bring into relief prominent 
points. 

We have, indeed, been desirous to cultivate the memory, the 
intellect, and the taste. But much more anxious have we been 
to sow the seeds of virtue, by showing the good in such amiable 
lights, that the youthful heart shall kindle into desires of 
imitation. And we have been careful to give clear concep- 
tions of tliose deeds, which are proper to imitate ; while 
with regard to bad actions, we have, as far as possible, given 
ike result, rather than the detail. 

(6) 



VI PRBFACB. 

There are those, who rashly speak, as if in despair of the 
fortunes of our republic ; because, say they, political virtue lias 
declined. If so, then is there the more need to infuse patri- 
otism into the breasts of the coming generation. And what 
is so likely to effect this national self-preservation, as to give 
our children, for their daily reading and study, such a record 
of the sublime virtues of the worthies of our earliest day, — 
and of Washington and his compatriots, as shall leave its 
due impress ? And what but the study of their dangers and 
toilsf— their devotion of life and fortune, can make our 
posterity know, what our countiy, and our liberties have 
cost ? And what but the History of our peculiar, and com- 
plicated fabric of government, by which, it may be ex- 
amined, as piece by piece the structure was built up, can im- 
part such a knowledge of the powers it gives, and the duties 
it enjoins, as shall enable our future citizens, to become its 
f nlightened and judicious supporters ? 

Hartford^ Conn, 
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THE 

STUDY OP AMERICAN HISTORY, 



INTRODXrCED BT 



TEACHING THE CHRONOGRAPHER. 



1. The large painted chronographer, prepared to accom* 
pany this work, is to be hung in full view of the class, and 
the teacher furnished with a pointing rod about four feet in 
length, black at the end, as the paper of the chronographer 
is white. 

2. The proper use of the pointer constitutes an intelligible 
language addressed to the eye. Therefore, the person using 
it should use it significantly, and never otherwise, and 
should always point in the same manner when he means 
the same thing. 

3. In teaching the chronographer, when the person point- 
ing has occasion to refer to a simple date, which is a point 
of time, let him carry the pointer directly to that point, and, 
without zigzag motions, rest it there while he has occasion 
to speak of that date or epoch. But^f he is speaking of a 
period of time between two dates or epochs, as, for exam- 
ple, of Period L, let him carry the pointer directly to the 
earliest date (1492), and then move it slowly, and without 
wavering, over Period I., stopping exactly at its close 
(1578) ; always, in such cases, canying the pointer with 
the course of time — ^that is, from left to right. 
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4. Whenever the teacher is using the pointer, to teach 
ihe chironographer, the pupil must give his eye, his ear, and 
his mind ; and then the chronographer will, by a mysterious 
process of the mind, be formed within, and become a part 
of the mind of every attentive scholar — ^where he may, ever 
after, have the plan, and read the principal dates of his coun- 
try's chronology. But in order to have the internal chro- 
nographer perfect, it is necessaty to observe attentively, and 
to learn patiently, at various times and in repeated lessons, 
the different parts of the one presented to the eye. 

5. As success, in this case, depends on the class fixmg 
their eyes on the chronographer, with the desire to learn it, 
short and lively lessons, in which the class shall be ques- 
tioned as the teacher points, and in which all answer to- 
gether, will be much better than long and dull ones. 

6. Some explanations of the chronographer will, however, 
be needed. They will be given here, in connexion with 
questions and instructions on the general subject of chro- 
nology. 

CHRONOGRAPHER EXPLAINEB. 

7; The word chronographer literally signifies something 
which delineates time. It is composed of two Greek 
words — chronos, time, and graphoy to delineate. 

8. The picture presented is a chronographer of American 
history, because it refers to that history only. It is divided 
into two parts. The outer part is composed of several cir- 
cular lines, the whole of which, taken together, make up 
what is here called the circle of time. It represents the 
whole time of the American history ; that is, the complete 
succession of years from the discovery of America in 1492, 
to ihe present day. 

9. Hie inner part of the chronographer is called the historic 
tree, ^ The four large limbs of this tree represent &e four 
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parts iato which the history is divided. The branches of 
these limbs represent epochs of the history. The body and 
limbs of the tree are painted wood colour, and the branches 
are painted green. 

10. An epoch is an important event in any history, which, 
having happened on some certain day, or in some one year, 
is regarded but as a point in time. These branches, then, 
which represent the epochs, meet the circle of time in certain 
points. 

11. In mathematics, the place where one line meets an- 
other is called a point. Points may divide a line : so we 
suppose ottr circular line of time to be divided, by these points 
or epochs, into periods. The word epoch marks the exact 
time at which any event of history may have happened ; 
and the wordjpmoJ is here used to denote an unbroken succes- 
sion of years, whether few or many. 

12. To avoid confusion, remark here, that each of the 
four parts of the history has one more epoch than period ; 
for example, Part I. has four epochs and three periods. It 
of course has four branches, and three spaces between them 
Parts II. and lY. have also each four branches and three 
spaces. Part III. has three epochs and two periods. The 
reason of this is, that the same epoch is used for the end of 
one period and the beginning of another. 

CIRCLE OF TIME.— LINE OF CENTURIES. 

13. The outer circumference of the circle of time is the 
line of centuries. It represents the three centuries and a 
half into which the American history is divided. A century 
is a hundred years. 

14. All Christian countries reckon time from the birth of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, which is called the 
Christian era, or great Christian epoch. In 1850, there will 
have been just eighteen centuries and a half from that point 
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of time. During nearly fifteen of those centuries, America 
was unknown to the people of Europe, from whom we are 
descended. 

15. This continent was discorered in 1492, eight years 
before the close of the 15th century. Tracing, then, on the 
chronographer, from 1492 to 1500, we find eight years only 
belonging to the 15th century. From 1500 to 1600 is the 

^whole of the 16th century ; from 1600 to 1700, the 17th 
** century; from 1700 to 1800, the 18th century; and from 
1800 to the present day, is nearly half of the 19th century: 
so that the whole course of American history is about three 
centuries and a half. It was exactly three centuries and a 
half in the year 1842. 

16. Since the end of the year 1800, we have lived in the 
19th century: so, young persons past eighteen are said to 
be in their nineteenth year. When the year 1800 had 
passed, then eighteen centuries were completed from the birth 
of our Saviour,, and the time since, and now going on, be- 
longs to the 19th century, and will belong to it till the year 
1900 is compleated. 

17. Some persons have disputed whether the dates which 
make exact hundreds, such as 1700 and 1800, belong to the 
17th and 18th centuries. They say, " As 1701 belongs to 
the 18th century, why should not 1700 also?" Now, to 
make this matter plain, let us go back to the Ist century. 

Teacher, Would 99 years make a century ? 

Class, Ninety-nine years would not make a century. 

Teacher, When would the Ist century be completed ? 

Class. The 1st century would be completed at the end 
of the 100th year. 

Teacher. Would 199 years make two centuries ? 

Class. One hundred and ninety-nine years would not 
make two centuries. 

Teaclter. What year must be added to make two centuries T 
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Class. The 200th year must be added to make up the 
two centuries. 

Teacher. To what century does the date 100 belong T 

Class. To the 1st century, since that centuiy is not com- 
pleted till the end of the year 100. 

Teacher. To what century does the date 101 belong T 

Class. To the 2d century. 

Teacher. To what century does the date 300 belong ? 

Class. To the 3d ; for the 3d is only completed at the 
close of this year. 

Teacher. To what century does the date 1700 belong? 

Class. To the 17th. 

Teacher. To what century does the date 1845 belong? 

Class. To the 19th century. 

Teacher, You now understand that any date in a century 
belongs to a century one higher than the hundreds which 
express the date — excepting only those dates which are 
expressed by exact hundreds. Thus, 1704 belongs to the 
18th century; 1825 to the 19th; while 1700 belongs to the 
17th century, and 1800 to the 18th. 

18. Teacher. The graduated part of the circle of time is 
called the scale of years. This is first divided, as you see^ 
by alternate light and shade, into tens of years. Then, by 
black lines tlurough the light tens, and white ones through 
the black tens, the whole scale is divided into years : so 
that, having any given date, you can at once refer it, on the 
chronpgpraph^r, to its proper place. For example, suppose 
I ask you, where, on the circle of time, is the place of King 
Philip's war, which occurred in 1675 ? First, look for the 
large figures which denote the centuries, until the eye catch- 
es 1600 : then trac^ along to the right, through 70, until 
you reach 75. 
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HISTORIC TREE. 

19. Tbe first large limb of the historic tree represents 
Part I. of the^ history. Observe the points of intersection of 
the first and fourth branches with the graduated circle of time. 
*fhe first point is at 1492, the epoch of tbe discovery of 
America by Columbus ; and the fourth is 1643, when the 
first Confederacy or Union took place. This is an important 
epoch, as it marks the time when several colonies confed- 
erated together, thus laying the foundation of our great Fed- 
eral Republic. 

20. This FIRST PART, then, extends from 1492 to 1643. 
Its subject, as you read just above the scale of years, is, 

THE DISCOVERT AND EARLY SETTLEMENT Of the dififeront 

parts of the country. It occupies, as you see^ a century 
and a half, viz., eight years of the 15th century, the whole 
of the 16th, and nearly half of the 17th. It extends through 
a longer time than either of the other parts of the history. 
There are, however, fewer events in it for the historian to 
notice. 

21. The SECOND part, as you perceive from the poin^of 
intersection of the extreme branches, extends from 1643, 
the epoch of the beginning of the confederacy, to 1763, the 
close of the French war. Previwisly to this war, the Eng- 
lish had the government over what has since been called 
the United States. By the war they gained dominion over 
Canada also — ^taking it from the French, who had discov* 
ered and settled that country. The Second Part of the his- 
tory', as you see by the graduated circle, occupies 120 years. 
It embraces the last half of the 17th century, and the first 
part of the 18th. When we speak by centuries, we do not 
pretend to be perfectly accurate. The subject of the Sec- 
ond Part is, Colonization — French and Indian wars : 
that is, the colonization of this eountry by the English, and 
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the wars which our hardy and sufiering forefathers had with 
the natives and the French of Canada. 

22. The THIRD PART of the history is shorter in time than 
either of the others, comprising only 26 years in the last 
half of the 18th century. Interesting events in this part of 
the history are more numerous than in either of the other 
parts. Its subject is, The Revolution — in which the 
Americans, having been oppressed by the British Govern- 
ment, fought the troops which they sent over, and, under 
the command of Washington, defeated them, and made the 
United States of America a free and independent nation. 
The epoch to which this part extends, is the adoption of the 
present constitution of the United States — 1789. 

23. The FOURTH part extends from the adoption of the 
constitution to the present time. It comprises, to now, in 
1845, fifty-six years— ^the whole time of our free constitu- 
tional Government. It occupies the last portion of the 18th 
century, and what is passed of the 19th. 

GENERAL I^MARES. 

24. The pupils, having now learned the general plan ot 
the chronographer, will be able to answer questions from 
it ; and while the class are studying the book, the teacher 
should give them some exercises every day. 

25. To acquire our system of chronology, the description 
of the chronographer should not only be well learned, but 
the attention of the pupils should be called to it during every 
recitation, by requiring them to show to what part of the 
plan given, dated events belong. 

26. In regard to Geography, as connected with History, it 
is no less important that the association of the event, with the 
visible representation of its place on the map, should be 
strongly made. Hence, the pupils should always be re- 
quired to trace on their maps the routes of navigators, 
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armies, &c., and to show the locations of cities and battle- 
fields. The best of all plans in this respect is, for pupils to 
draw for themselves, on slates or blackboards, sketches of 
the countries of which they study, putting down the places . 
mentioned in their lessons. 

27. The drawing of the chronographer is also recom- 
mended. After the study of a period is completed, let the 
pupil draw the part of the circle of time belonging to that 
period. When he has studied a Part, let him delineate that 
Part on the circle of time : and so on, till he learns to draw 
the whole circle without a model. Having done this, let 
him connect with it the Historic Tree, whose branches, like 
so many indexes, or hands of a clock, point to the time of 
the epochs which they represent. 

28. The teacher of this work may, by reading a copy of 
the author's larger History on the same plan, be able to re- 
late to his class enlarged details and interesting anecdotes 
of the characters herein named, of which the limits of this 
book did not allow the insertion. Such incidents not only 
instruct, but they make scholars love the class-room, and 
give them confidence in the knowledge of their teacher. 
One important office of the common-school library, is to put 
such books into the instructor's hands as shall aid him in 
giving his pupils more enlarged views of their subjects of 
study. 
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Smith showing his Compass. 



INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER L 
Definitions, &c. 

1. The subject of this work is the United States of ohap.i. 
America ; or, as those States are sometimes called, th« g^bjeet. 
Republic or Nation of America. 

What constitutes a nation ? First, there must be a 
country, with the natural divisions of land and water ; 
second, there must be men, women, and children to 
inhabit that country; and third, those inhabitants must d^rilSi* 
be bound together in one, by living under a common 
government, which extends its protection over all, and 
which all are bound to obey. 

2. To every nation there belongs a history: For 
whenever the inhabitants of any large portion of the 
earth are united under one government, important pub- 
lic events must there have taken place. The record 

of these events constitutes the history of that country, xnj aa- 

3. The events of history should always be record- ^^'* 
ed, with the circumstances of time and place. To tell " ^ 
when events happened, is to give their chronology ; to 

1. What is the subject of this work! Whatthree parts com- 
pose a nation? — 2. What constittites any nation's history? 
3. How should events be recorded ? What is it to give their 
chronology ? 

1«$ 
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cH. I. tell where they happened, their geography. The history 
"^^^ of a nation, is therefore inseparably connected with its 
ed with geography and chronology. Chronology may properly 
'^^' be called the skeleton of history, geography the base 
***~"' on which it stands. 

4. First, let us inquire, where is the country, of 
which we desire to know the history? In the vasi 
Where univcrse, is a system of planets surrounding a sun, 
our hence called the solar system. The third planet from 
^t^ the sun is called the earth. On the earth's surface, 
the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA occupies 
a northern portion of the smaller of two conti- 
nents. In extent, it is one of the largest nations of 
the world. 

5. In longitude, the Republic of America ranges 
. . through sixty degrees, from the Atlantic ocean to the 

tude^d Pacific. In latitude, it reaches from the Cape of Flo- 
^X' rida, in north latitude twenty-fiVe degrees, to British 
and Russian America in forty-nine. Thus stretching 
through the greater part of the northern temperate 
zone, it includes every variety of clunate, from the hot 
unhealthy swamps of Florida, to the cold mountainous 
^^ regions of northern New England, and the north-west- 
em territories. 

6. The soil and productions of our country are as 
g^a. various as its climate. Compared with other countries, 

it contains a large proportion of arable land ; and what 
is of the utmost consequence to the accommodation 
T^f^ of man, it is well watered. On the whole, it may be 
•^ pronounced, one of the most fertile, healthy, and desi- 
rable regions of the earth. 
A good 7. In observing the United States, there is much to 
Ki convmce us, that an Almighty, Overrulmg Providence, 
»»*i^»- designed from the first, to place here a great, united 

3 Their geography t Are chronology and geography con- 
nected with h^toiy? -4. In refflffd to the ?"i^erse where, as as- 
tronomy teaches/are the United States ? . In regardto the earth a 
Burfac^ror as regards geography, where is this country ? What 
cSn you say of Us extint ? - 5. What of its lon^tude Of its 
fatitu^e? CUmate?-6. Soil and productions? Its natural ad- 
vaSes generally ?-T. Does this region, seem designed for 
one great nation, or several small ones T 
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people, ^though this country, being one nation, is ^^^ ^ 
by means of its mighty rivers, well enabled to carry — ' — 
its inland productions to the ocean, and thence to fo- 
reign markets ; yet, if it were divided, like southern 
Europe, into different nation^, this would not be the case. 

8. For this country is not, like southern Europe, 
indented with deep bays, gulfs, seas, and channels ; 
whereby many small nations, can each be accommo- 
dated with a portion of the sea-board. If our long q^^ 
rivers were owned in part by one government, and in cemrr 
part by another, the commerce of the inland nations, dSSui 
would be perpetually hampered, by those who owned 

the sea-board, and the mouths of the rivers. For they 
would be likely to insist on being paid for the use of 
their ports ; and this would naturally breed quarrels and 
blood -shed. This is one reason among many, to 
show that the American people should continue to be 
ONE NATION ; and, in the words of Washington, " frown 
indignantly on the first attempt to sever &e union,'' 

9. The government of this vast nation, which con- 
tains more than twenty-three millions of inhabitants, goT^ 
Is a FedbrativeTIepublic. It is federative, because ^^jj^ 
in it there are several separate, independent states, tn. 
confederated under one head, or general government. 

ft is a republicy because the rulers are chosen by the gj^^^ 
people. The manner in which they are to be chosen, benndeiw 
and in which they are bound to administer the govern- '**^*' 
ment, is set forth in the Constitution of the United 
States. This therefore, should be early learned, and 
thoroughly understood by every American. 

10. The government of the United States is ac- ^e*Si 
knowledged by the wise and good of other nations, to ■houMb* 

:be the most free, impartial, and righteous government ' 

- ft'^yTyniy is it in regani4o^nnnmerce better for one than for sevB- 



"y What part of me world admits of several small nations, and 
^-.Jay ? — 8. Mention one among many evils, which would result 
, from dividing this nation into several- smaller ones t What is the 
language of Washington on this subj^? — 9. How many inhabit 
tants has the United States ? Whaf is its form of government I 
Why federative ? Why a republic ? Where can we learn the 
form of govehynent ? — • 10. What is the character ftf this govern- 
ment ? " .. 
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ai.li. of the world; but all agree, that for sncli a goTerii- 

ment to be sustained many years, the principles of 

truth and righteousness, taught in the Holy Scriptures 
must be practised. The ruUrs must govern in the fear 
of Gody and the people obey the laws. 



CHAPTER 11. 

The Aborigines. 

1. Bbforb the territory of which our history treats, 
was inhabited by the ancestors of its present inhabi- 

^^ ^^ tants, it was occupied by another and a dififert^nt race. 

m«n. The red men were here, when the European settlers 

came ; and either as friends or as enemies, for a time 

they dwelt contiguous to each other, and their hbtoiy 

is blended. 

2. The aborigines, or natires of the country, were 
by the Europeans, called Indians. As found by the 

oeeii- earliest settlers, they may be considered under three 

P"*^ general divisions. First, the Delaware s or Algok- 

QUiNS ; second, the Iroquois, and third, the Mobilians. 

3. The Delawares, or Algonquins, were formerly 
called the Lenni Lenape^ and the Lroquois the Mengioe. 

Three They have a tradition that, in ancient times, each came, 
dn^<L ^o^h in somewhat different directions, from far dis- 
tant western regions. Happening to meet as they ap- 
Tradi- proached the Mississippi, Uiey united, and made war 
theDciiL ^P^n ^^® Allegewi, a more ciVuized people, who inha- 
w^Ind bited the great valley of the Mississippi, and dwelt in 
Iroquois, gities. Thc Allegewi were defeated and fled down the 
river. Perhaps the Mobilian tribes were their de- 

lO. What is necessary to its being permanently sustained ? 

Chapter II. — 2. What term is^Ued to distmguish the race 
found in this coimtry by our ancestors ? What tbwe general 
divisions of them ?— 3. Give an account^ the tradition of the 
two former, respecting the direction from which thev anciently 
came. Where aid they unite t What more civilized nation did 
they find f What happened to this nation f 
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scendants. Perhaps portions of them went still fiir- cr. b. 

ther south, and were the builders of those cities, 

the ruins of which, have lately been found in Central 
America 

4. The Lenape and Mengwe, says the tradition, soon 
divided. The former crossed the Alleghany mountains, DeLRi^ 
explored, and took possession of the sea coast, fixing er the 
their chief place of council, or seat of government, on ^ISiV^ 
the Delaware river.. This river received from a Euro- ^±^^ 
pem nobleman the name, which it communicated to 
the Indian confederacy. As this confederacy increased 
in numbers, various tribes went off from the parent 
stock. But they still looked up to the Delawares, and 
gave them, long after, the reverential title of '' grand- 
father." 

6. Of these branches of the Delaware or Algonquin powhat 
race, the first who figure in the early history of our J**^^ 
nation, were the Pov^hatans, a confederacy of thirty ^ 
tribes ; so called from their great sachem, Powhatan. 
His principal residence was on James river, near the 
site of Richmond. His authority extended throughout 
the lowlands, and to the falls of the rivers. 

6. Farther west, and extending to the mountains, Manaho. 
were two confederacies, with whom the Powhatans "ck*- 
were at war: the Manahoacks^ consisting of eight tllei. 
tribes on the north, and the Monacans of five, stretch- 
ing southerly into Carolina. Afterwards the latter Mont- 
changed their name, to that of Tuscaroras^ removed ^^^ 
northerly, and joined the Iroquois. The Yamasees 
were in South Carolina. 

7. Tlie Algonquins of JVetr England next find place 

3. What conJAotures may be formed respecting their descend- 
ants ? — 4. According to the4Fadition what course did the Lenape 
take 7 Where fix their plaee of council ? When tlMyt^became 
numerous what became of the various tribes of their descendants? 
What were then* sentiments and lanmiage towards the Dela 
wares ? Trace out the course of the Delawares on Map I. — 5. 
Which of them arc first brought into notice ? What the number 
of tribes ? Their principal seat ? How far did their limits ex- 
tend? -'6. Give an account of the Manahoacs? Of the Mona- 
cans I Tell from Map I, which is the most northerly, the 
Manahoacs or MonocanB. Where were the Catawbas ? TheYa- 
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CH. n. in our history. The first known, were the Pokanokets 
or WanpanoagSj which produced the two most remark- 
able savage chiefs of New England, the good Massasoit, 
^A*. E.*' ^^^ ^^ valiant son. King Philip. Their residence was 
tribe' at Montaup or Mount Hope, near Bristol, in Rhode 
En^UA. Island. 

8. The government of the sachem extended over 
the southern part of Massachusetts, and the eastern of 
Rhode Island. A number of tribes of different names 
were his subjects ; among others the Nausets of Cape 
Cod. In 1614, Capt Hunt, an English ship-master, 
16i4. who accompanied Capt Smith in exploring the coast, 
ug^ of wickedly seized and carried off twenty-seven of these 
the M- unoffending natives, and sold them in Europe as slaves. 
the*En- One of them, named Tisquantum, found his way to 
{liah. England, where he learned the English language, was 
kindly treated, and sent back to his country. He was 
afterwards of great service to the first English settlers, 
as interpreter, 
inaiana 9. The Pawtuckets made their principal seat upon 
Mtnt *^® Merrimack, near its mouth, and extended them- 
■»ck. selves south, until they met the territories of the Mas- 
sachusetts. The Massachusetts were scattered about 
the bay, which bears their name. Their territories ex- 
tended to the Pawtuckets on the north, and the Po- 
kanokets on the south. The authority of their chief 
sachem was acknowledged by several minor tribes. 
Of Mm- some of whom resided as far west as Deerfield. Th« 
•i^utett principal person of this confederacy, as found by the 
English, was the squaw sachem, or "Massachusetts 
Queen." Her residence was beautifully located on a 
hill at Milton, eight miles south of Boston. 

10. The Narraoansetts held their chief seat and 
the residence of their grand sachem on the island of 

T. Learn 4seBi- the Map wkat are the principal tribes of New 
England, and more particiUaxiy from the book, the location of the 
Pokanokets. What noted jehiefs were there of this tribe ? — 8. 
What wicked act did an English captain do ? To what Indians ? 
Did any one taken away return ? — 9. What oaa you say of tht 
Pawtuckets ? Of the Massachusetts f Their prineip)al pernon f 
Her residence f 
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Canonicut, iii the bay which still bean their name.-^ ch.ii. 

Westerly lliey extended to within fonr or ^re miles of 

the Paucatuck rirer, where their territories met those 
of the Pequods. On the east they joined the Pokano- 
kets. Their grand chief, Canonicos, was, when the 



English arrived, an aged man; and he had associated ^^^ 
wi& him in his goremment^lus nephew, Miantonomoh. ovT 
The commodious and pleasant location of the Narra- 
gansetts, appears, in their case, to hare abated the na- 
tural ferocity of the sarage character. 

11. The more barbarous Pequods occupied the 
eastern portion of Connecticut, their lands meeting these 
of the Narragansetts. The residence of their great 
sachem, Sassacus, was on the heights of Groton, near 

the river then called the Pequod, since, the Thames. Ofca^ 
The Mohegans, under Uncas, whose seat was where ^^^i^ 
Norwich now stands, were subject to the hau^ty chief 
of the Pequods ; but they bore his yoke with impa- 
tience, and when he made war upon the whites, Uncas 
took part against him. The Indians of northern New 
Engluid had the general appellation of Taranteens or 
Menakis. 

12. The New England tribes had, a short time pre- 
vious to the settlement of the English, suffered a pliq^e p_^ 
of unexampled mortality. It was probably the yellow •moag 
fever ; for we are told that its victims, hoih before and ^i^ 
after death, " were of the color of a yellow garment.'' 
Not less than nine-tenths of the inhabitants seem, in 
some parts of the country, to have been destroyed. 
Thus Divine Providence prepared the way for another 

and more civilized race. 

13. The Iroquois, Mengwe or Mingoes, were found 
by Uie earliest settlers in Canada, inhabiting the shores 
of the St. Lawrence. At first they appear to have been 

lO. Give an account i>f thfr^ location of the NarraganBetts t— 
Their-^^nad-chief 7 Hia associate f The effects of their position 
on their character? — 11. Doocribs the position of the Pequods. 
Their sachABi's name and place of residence. That-ef the Mo- 
hegan sachem. — 12. What remarkable visitation of Providence 
occurred among the natives a short time before the English came t 
How great a proportion were destroyed! — 13. fiew^oHrere th« 
Iroquois found by the discoverers ot Canada f 
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CB. n. less warlike, than the Hurons or Wyandots, by whom 
^ they were attacked. The Iroquois were driven by 

them, from the banks of the St Lawrence ; and dividing 

p^e i^^o ^^e tribes, the Senecas, Cayugas, Onondagas, 

Natioot Oneidas and Mohawks, they spread themselves by de- 

traJYew grees, east of Lake Erie, and south of Ontario, along 

York, ijjg romantic waters of northern New York, to which 

they have left their bold and harmonious names. The 

place of their grand general council, or congress of 

chiefs, was at Onondaga. 

14. Here they made a stand, and became the most 
fearless, subtle, and powerful of savages. They con- 

^^ quered the Hurons, fought the Delawares, and put in 
Tery* fear all the surroimding tribes. Finally, in the con- 

powerftii tegtg between France and England, they were courted 
by both parties as allies, and dreaded by both as foes. 
Of the Five Nations, the Mohawks were the most 
warlike. Their chief seat was at Johnstown, on the 
beautiful river, which still bears their name. 

15. Of the Mobilians, the most extensive and pow- 
Poworfiii ^^^ confederacies were the Creeks,, situated mostly 
■ottthern in Georgia ; the Cherokee s in the mountainous region 
•^^ north and west ; and the Choctaws and Chickasaws, 

nearer to the Mississippi. 

16. The Natchez have excited much interest on 
account of the difference of their language from that 
of the surrounding tribes. Natchez, on the Missis- 
sippi, marks their location. The Shawanese, the na- 
tive tribe of Tecumseh, once resided on the banks of 
the Suwaney river in Florida. From thence they mi- 
grated northward, first to Pennsylvania, and afterwards 
to Ohio. 

13. To what place did they change their location t What 
were the names of each af-ike Five Nations ? Where was 
their general council held ? — 14. What character did they now 
assume ? What nations contend with ? By what nations was 
then* alliance courted ? Which- 4ribe was the most warUke ? — 
"Where was its principal seat ? -Learn from the map the location 
of the Mobilian tribes.*— 15. Which were the most extensive 
and powerful ? Which are the most northerly ? Which are 
partly in Georgia ? — 16. Which near the Mississippi ? Where 
tre the Shawanese f ^hich tribe has a language by itself f 
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CHAPTER L 

First Discovery— Columbus, &c. 

1. Thousands of years had elapsed since the crea- p»t. i. 
tion of the world, and the inhabitants of the eastern p,j) j 
hemisphere were yet ignorant, that, on the face of the ch. i! 
planet, which they mhabited, was another continent of Former 
nearly equal extent. Nor did they become acquainted «§" »g- 
with this fact by any fortunate accident ; but they owed °^^ra- 
its proof, to the penetration and persevering efforts of a p**^' 
man, as extraordinary, as the discovery which he made. 

l*^Vhat did the people of the fetem hemisphere know about 
this continent three hundred and fifty years ago ? Did they learn 
Its exis* nee by accident ? 

21 
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FT.L 2. This was Christopher Columbus, a native of 

p,p. I. Genoa, bom in 1447. He possessed all those ener- 

CH. I. getic impulses of the soul whfbh lead to liigh achieve- 

- - - ^ ment ; and, with these he combined judgment the most 

Birth ff^^^ &nd solid, prudence and patience the most steady 

aud rare and unofifendmg, piety the inost devout, and, what 

*coh!^^ ensured his success, the most untiring perseverance 

bufc ever manifested by man. 

3. Columbus had married the daughter of one of the 

Portuguese discoverers, then deceased ; whose widow, 

• ^ finding how eagerly her son-in-law sought such sources 

of information, gave to him all the maps and charts 

which had belonged to her husband. Marco Polo, a 

Venetian, had travelled to the east, and returned with 

wonderful accounts of the riches of Cathay and the 

island of Cipango, called, generally, the Eaist Indies, 

and now known to be China and Japan. \, 

^',un^ 4. The idea that the earth was round, was ridiculed 

ces fa- by most persons at that time; but it was fully believed 

u>hu^' by Columbus, on the evidence of its figure, exhibited 

niu*. in eclipses of the moon. Hence, he believed, that 

those rich countries descpbed by Marco Polo might be 

found by sailing west ; and he fonned the design to 

lead the way, through unknown oceans. 

hi?^t^. ^' Columbus believed that great advantages would 

vices to accrue to the nation who shoidd patronize his under- 

"2JJ^ taking ; and, with filial respect, he first ofifered his ser- 

reigna. viccs to his native state, but had the mortification to 

find them rejected. He then applied to John II. of 

Portugal ; to Henry VII. of England ; and to Ferdinand 

and Isabella, king and queen of Spain. But these mo- 

narchs could not comprehend his schemes, and would 

not encourage them. 

2. Who wa»4he discoverer t /What was his character t — 3, 
<What woman gave him sources of information ? ^^hat traveller 
had excited his mind about distant countries f AVhat countries f 
4v4n what opinion was Columbus in advance of his contempora- 
ries ? Why did he believe in the true figure of the earth ? -^low 
did he suppose he could reach'those rich countries called the Easi 
Indies? — 6.^0 whom did Columbus first oifer his services? 
With what success f Whose patronage did he next solicit I 
What sovereign of England f What sovereigns of Spain f 
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6. At the court of Spain, he had spent two years in p»t.i. 
a succession of mortifying repulses ; and at lengtli, "i^X 
quite discouraged, he was preparing to go to England, oh/i.' 
when he was recalled by a mandate from Isabella. ^,^ ^ 
Not knowing how to raise the sum of money requisite acceptdT 
for defraying the expenses of the voyage, the excellent **JeU?^ 
queen determined to sacrifice her jewels ; but this was 
prevented by the extraordinary exertions of her minis' 

ters. 

7. Columbus made his first voyage, the most inte- 1491B 
resting of any in the annals of navigation, in 1492. He J^***^ 
discovered the first found land of 3ie New World, on wveiT 
the eleventh of October. It was an Island called by %^iil 
the natives Guanahani, but to which he piously gave 

the name of San Salvador, the Holy Saviour. 

8. In his third vojrage he discovered the continent -^^ 
on the coast of South America, fourteen months after home in 
the Cabots had reached its shores in the north-east. ***^"* 
By the ingratitude of Ferdinand, he was, like a con- 
demned criminal, sent home in chains. Americus Ves- ©f nl- 
pucius, a native of Florence, having made a voyage to Jjjjfjj* 
the New World, received from the public an honor 
which belonged to Columbus, that of giving a name to 

the continent. In 1502, the great discoverer made his jj^ ^^ 
fourth and last voyage, when, having returned to Spain, » y«JW>. 
his patroness, Isabella, being dead, his just claims dis- ^spin"* 
regarded, and himself neglected, he sunk beneath his 1506 
sufferings, and died, in the 59th year of his age. 
When the good meet with calamities in this world, it 
is pleasant to reflect, that there is a future state, where 
they will be made happy. 

9. Many attempts were now made to show that the 
country had been previously discovered. The Welsh ^*^^ 
brought forward the story of Madoc, son of Owen MaLe. 

6. Who was the only one to understand his views or favor them ? 
What sacrifice was she prepared to make ? — T. ^hrn did Co- 
lumbus make his first voyage ? AVhat land did he first discover ? 
When ? What name give ? — 8. What did he discover in his 
third voyage ? JXid any persons discover the continent before 
him ? How was he treated ? After whom was the continent 
named ? Jii what year did- he make his last voyage ? 3VTiat 
occurred soon after ? — 9. From what story did the Welch claim 
to be the discoverers of the western continent ? 
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r»T. 1. Gw3meth, who, in the twelfth century, had sailed west, 

p»D. I. discovered a country, and afterwards conducted a colo- 

OB. u. ny thither, which was heard of no more. If this story 

be true, there yet exists no proof, that the region found 

was America. 

10. The Norwegians discovered Iceland and Green- 
land, during the ninth century, and there established 
Nor- colonies. Biom, or Biron, an Icelander, in a voyage 
dSuMu ^ Greenland, during the eleventh century, was driven 
south-west in a storm, and found a region which, from 
Vine- its great number of vines, he called Vineland; but 
^^' here, also, proof fails, that the place found, had its 
locality on the American coaBt 



CHAPTER IL 

English Discoveriea— -French. 

^^^^ 1. The principal European nations who first disco- 
is con- vered and colonized our county, are 
^^„ I. The English, 

MtioM II. The French, 

III. The Spanish, 

IV. The Dutch. 
2. John Cabot, a native of Venice, had, with his 
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of Eu- 
rope. 

1496. 



John and family, settled in England. He and his renowned son, 

uan^^ca- Sebastian, were men of great learning, enterprise, and 

hot. ability. By a commission of Henry VII., dated March 

5th, 1496, (the oldest American state paper of England) 

they had authority to discover and colonize any hea 

149iy^then countries not before known to Christians. 

Disccrrer 3. They Sailed from England in May, 1497, and in 

^^^" June, discovered the Island of Newfoundland, which 

lO. From what the Norwegians ? 

Chapter XL — l.AVhat European nations discovered and 
settled our continent ? — 58. ^ho was John Cabot f ^Who Se- 
bastian ? Who gave them a commission, and at what tmie ? - 3 
• "What important discovery did they make f 
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they called Prima Vista. Steering northward, they p>t.i 
made the first discovery of the continent, on the coast p,^ 
of Labrador, in latitude about 55°. On their return ch.'u. 
they pursued a southerly direction for an uncertain 
distance. 149& 

4. Sebastian Cabot sailed a second time, — ^reached s«ba»- 
Labrador in latitude 58*^, thence turning southerly, he *^ J[fJ^ 
became the discoverer of the coast of the United States ; coven 
along which he proceeded, as &r as to the southern ^"^ ''**•' 
latitude of Maryland. 

5. The French King, Francis L, in 1524, sent out John French 
Verrazani, a native of Florence, who reached the con- ^Jjjy^* 
tinent in ihe latitude of Wilmington, North Carolina. lu"^ 
His crew looked with wonder upon the wild costume ^*^/.*'' 
of the natives, made of the skins of animals, and set 
ofifby necklaces of cond &nd garlands of feathers. As 

they sailed northward fdong the coast, they thought 
the country very inviting, it being covered with green 
trees, among which were many fragrant flowers. 15^4. 

6. At a fine harbor, supposed to be that of Newport 
in Rhode Island, Verrazani remained fifteen days, and 
there found " the goodliest people he had seen." From Verrto. 
thence he followed the north-eastern shore of New Si^and' 
England, finding the inhabitants jealous and hostile. 
From Nova Scotia, he returned to France, and wrote 

a narrative of his voyage, which is still existing. 

7. James Cartier was the discoverer to whom the 
French trace the extensive empire which they possess- 1534. 
ed in North America. Cartier, after a prosperous voy- Jwfte* 
age of twenty days, made Cape Bonavista, the most ^J^tl 
easterly point of Newfoundland. Sailing around the ^^^^^ 
north-eastern extremity of the island, he encountered 
severe weather and icy seas. Then stretching to the 
south-west, he discovered, on St Lawrence's day, the 
noble gulf which bears the name of that saint 

3. At what place? — 4. JJVho discovered the coast of the 
United States ? and how far t — 5. ^Vhat Italian did the king 
of France send out ? ^^here did he reach our shore ? — 
What account did he give of the natives? — 6. What Indians 
do you suppose he encountered at Newport? Tr-\Vho was 
the greatest discoverer employed by the French ? -During Car- 
tier's first voyage, what great discoveries did he make ? 
2* 
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p»T.i 8. In 1535, he sailed on a second vojrage, entered 
f^, the gulf of St. Lawrence, proceeded up tlie river, to 
cH.li. which he gave the same name, and anchored at an 
island, which, abounding in grapes, he named Bacchus 
1535« ^^^^^ ^^^ ^® ^^® ^^ Orleans. He continued his voy- 
age to the Island of Hochelega, to which he gave the 
^Mcond * name of Mont Real. After a severe winter he retum- 
Toyagc. ed in the spring with dreary accounts of the country. 
He, however, named it jyew France, and it was also 
called Canada, but at what time, or whether from any 
significancy in the word, is not known. 
jTew 9. France now possessed a country in the New 
Fimnce. World, through which, flowed a river, more majestic 
than any in Europe. Francis De La Roque, lord ol 
Roberval, in Picardy, obtained from the king full au- 
mi third thority to rule, as viceroy, th^vast territory around the 
derRobI bay and river of St Lawrence. Cartier was necessary' 
enrai. to him, and received the tide of chief pilot and captain- 
general of the enterprise. The prisons were^ tliown 
open, and with their inmates, Cartier sailed. 

10. He built a fort near the site of Quebec, and there 
154i« spent a winter, in which he had occasion to hang one 
Cartier of his disorderly company, and put several in irons, 
qaebec. ^^ the Spring he took them back to France, just as Ro- 
berval arrived with supplies and fresh emigrants. By 
, him, however, nothing permanent was effected ; and 
after a year, he abandoned his viceroyalty. 
* 1 1. Coligni, the distinguished high admiral of France 
Admi^* was the friend of the Huguenots, a name given to 
Coligni the French Protestants. These were objects of such 
Sriuu!' hatred and fear to the monarchs, that they were plot- 
ting their destruction, and when a project was formed 
by the admiral to plant with them a colony in America, 
it found ready favor. He therefore sent out, under the 
command of John Ribault, distinguished as a brave 

8.^ive an account of his second voyage t What can you say 
of the name of the country f — 9. Under whose authority did he 
' make this third voyage ? What kind of people were brought 
over as colonists ? — lO. Did any good result take place ? 
What can you say of Roberval ? — 11. ^^ho was Coligni ? — 
Whose friend was he f JiVhat project did he contrive ?jVhom 
did he send as leader of the colony f ^ 
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and pious protestant, two ships loaded with conscien- ft. i. 
tious Huguenots, many of whom were of the best p,©. i. 
families in France. ou. m, 

12. They approached land in the delightful clime of St. h,,,^,^ 
Augustine ; and, on the first of May,discovered the St Ft.cut>- 
Johnj which they called the river of May. Sailing JS^Hnl* 
along the coast north-easterly, they fixed on Port Royal 1504. 
entrance. There they built a fort, and called it Carolina, 

a name which is preserved in that of two of our states. 
Ribault left there a colony, and returned to France. 

13. The commander of the fort provoked a mutiny, coioin«» 
and was slam. The colonists longed for home. They »»>«doni 
put to sea without suitable provisions, and being found 

in a famishing state by a Bridsh vessel, they were car- 
ried to England. 

14. The persevering Coligni soon afler sent out ano- 
ther colony under the worthy Laudonniere. Upon the 1566. 
banks of the river of May, with psalms of thanksgiving, ^u^^ 
they made their dwelling place, and erected another fort, ^^'^^ 
called also Carolina. The next year Ribault arrived 

with vessels containing emigrant}; and supplies; and 
taking the command, the colc^ seemed happily 
planted. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Spanish Discoveries, Adventures, and Cruelties. — St. Augustine. 

1. John Ponce De Leon, a Spanish soldier, who had ^^^* 
once voyaged with Columbus, had received an impres- seeks th« 
sion, common in those times, that there existed in the ^^ 
New World a fountain, whose waters had power to 

1«. iVhat country did they first reach ? Where did they 
Duild a fort, and what name give it ? — 13. What happened after 
Ribauh had departed ? — 1*. By whom did Coligm send out 
another colony ? Where did they build a fort, and what name 
give it ? Who came and for what purpose ? ^ 

Chapter III.— 1. Who was John Ponced Leon ? AVhatin- 
duced him to come to thr ff stt World ? 
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f*T.i. arrest disease, and gire immortal youth; and he set 
P>D.L for^ to >^k it. On Easter Sunday, called by the 
«»• «"• Spaniards Pascua Florida, and a little north of the 
151^ l^^dc o^ St Augustine, he discovered what he deem- 
ed, from the blossoms of the forest trees, a land of 
flowers. The fountain of life was not there; but 
DiMo- Ponce took possession of the country in the name of 
tiohL. *^® Spanish king, and called it Florida. 

2. The part of South Carolina, in the vicinity of the 

Combahee river, was soon aAer visited by a Spaniard, 

named Vasquez De Ayllon. The country was named 

Chicora, and the river, the Jordan. De Ayllon invited 

the niftives to visit his ships, and when they stood in 

crowds upon his deck, he hoisted sail and carried them 

off. Thus, torn from their families, they were, as slaves, 

w22-^^^®™°^ to ceaseless toil. De Ayllon afterwards 

nesf of attempted to conquer the country ; but the hostility 

*Sr** of the natives could not be overcome, and numbers of 

Ayikm. Spaniards perished in the fruitless attempt 

15<tS. 3. By another unsuccessful effort, under the adven- 

^JJJ- turer Narvaez, to flfeuer Florida and the adjoining 

auLpt country, an army flpvee hundred Spaniards wasted 

*i^ away, till but fourjfew returned. 

4. They howev^nsisted that Florida was the rich- 

F«rdi- est country in the world; and Ferdinand De Soto, 

*^J^*** already famous as the companion of Pizarro, the cruel 

conqueror of Peru, obtained a commission from Charles 

V. to conquer the country. He sailed, with a con- 

1ftS<l 8^^^''*^^^ force, to Cuba, of which he had been made 

Unds iii governor ; and there adding to his army, he landed in 

florid*. 1689, at Espirito Santo, in Florida, with six hundred 

soldiers ; an army greater, and better supplied, than 

that, with which Cortez conquered Mexico. 

6. He expected to find mines and utensils of gold ; 

1. " 'tit country did he discover? Observe the dates, and 
tell whiv,ii discovered Florida first, the French just mentioned, 
or this Spaniard ? Tell the dates in each case. — 2. Give an 
account of the expedition of Vasquez de Ayllon. What do you 
think of his conduct ? — 3. What can you say of Narvaez ? — 4. 
^^at iiwpedition did Ferdinand de Soto undertake ? Give an 
qjRount of his preparations — his numbere— %i8 place of landing 
in America. — 5. -His objects. 
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and being from time to time deluded by the natives, he p«t. i. 
pursued Uiese illusions, which ever fled as he approach- J^777 
ed. He went north, crossed the Alleghany mountains, cH.'ifii 
then marched southerly to Mobile, where he fought a hjs ob- 
bloody battle with the people of a walled city. At gjjj^ 
Pensacola he met ships from Cuba, with supplies for '^^^ 
his exhausted army; and too proud to be wise, he 
continued to pursue a shadow, rather than retrace a 
false step. 

6. The hope of the precious metals still lured him 
on, and he now bent his course to the north-west, and 

in latitude 34° he discovered the Mississippi. He con-' i^il 
tinued west until he reached the Wachita, when, be- He d» 
coming dispirited, he turned his course; descendingthat t^^JJj^ 
stream to its junction with the Red river. Thence he uwippi. 
went down its current; and where the Red mingles its 
waters with the Mississippi, he died. His body was Jfe^^ 
mclosed in a hollow oak, and conunitted to the broad ^^e^! 
stream. The officer who succeeded him in command, 
conducted the poor remains of the army^ down the 
Mississippi. 

7. When the news reached Spain, that Florida had 
been colonized by French Huguenots, the cruel mo- ^^i 
narch, Philip H., gave to Pedro Melendez de Aviles a frop 
commission, to take possession of that country, and to ^^^ 
destroy the heretics. Five hundred persons accompa- 
nied Melendez, who were men with families, soldiers, 
mechanics and priests. Coming upon the coast south 

of the French set^ement, he discovered the harbor of Sept. s, 
St. Augustine on the day of that saint, and here he laid 1^^^ 
the foundation of the city of St. Augustine, the oldest fowSb 
by more than forty years, of any within the limits of ?[;^^ 
our republic. 

8. The French had received from Melendez the ter- 
rible notice, that he had come to destroy every person 

S.^His route and return to the coast f — 6. ^Gia second route 
and great discovery ? Where did he die f How was his body 
disposed of ? Wfaat became of his army ? — T. "What kinff sent 
to destroy the French colony? -Whom did he send? What 
description of persons, and how man^ accompanied hi^ ? ^What 
is there remarkable about the city which he founded ? — 8. What 
notice did he give the French ? 
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?rc, I. who was not a catholic. Ribault, supposing that the 
p,p J Spaniards would attack by sea, embarked to meet them. 
cH. lu. A tremendous storm shipwrecked his whole fleet The 
Sept 31, Spaniards, meantime, crossed the forest and attacked by 
Ktejie- land. Unprepared and surprised, the defenseless fort 
*¥oH soon surrendered, when all, without dbtinction of age 
^900 ^^ ^®^' ^^^^ minrdered. The shipwrecked mariners ^ 
Hugue- were afterwards found, feeble and exhausted, upon the 
^^ shore. Melendez invited them to come to him, and 
trust to his compassion. They came, and he slew them. 
9. When the news of this massacre of nine hundred 
French subjects reached the French king, Charles IX., 
he took no notice of it, for so bigoted was he, that he 
Aug. S2, wished the entire destruction of &e Huguenots. Yet 
1568* so deep was the feeling among the people of France, 
ml^ that three years afterwards, individuals headed by the 
^^ gallant chevalier Gouges, made a descent on the settle- 
ment of Florida, and put to death two hundred Span- 
p.^^ iards. The Spanish colony was thus checked, but it 
colony was not destroyed ; and it proved to be the first perma- 
tiMU.*s. J^G^t settlement, made by Europeans upon the shores 
of our republic. 

8. Where was Ribault when Melendez attacked the French 
fort ? How didjbe treat the people in the fort ? How the ship- 
wrecked ? — >9.^Vho took vengeance on the Spaniards ? In 
what manner ? 'Was the Spanish colony destroyea ? What has 
it proved to be ? . 

EXERCISES ON THE CHRONOGRAPHER. 
(Referring to events of Period I., Part I.) 

What is the event or epoch which marks the beginning of 
this period ? What is its date ? Point it out on the chro- 
nographer. 

The Cabots discovered the continent in 1497. Point out 
the place of this date on the Circle of Time. Verrazani 
sailed along the coast in 1524. Point out on the chronogra 
pher this date. Cartier made his two voyages in 1534-36 
Point dut these years. Hie time of Cartier's founding Que 
bee was 1541. Show the place of this date. 

Ribault built Fort Carolina, in South Carolina, in 1564. 
Laudonniere built Fort Carolina, in Florida, in 1566. Point 
to these dates. St. Augustine was founded in 1565. Where 
is this date on the chronographer ? At what epoch does this 
period terminate ? Point to its place on the chronographer. 

The teacher can select other dates and require the pupili 
to locate them on the chronographer. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Unsuccessful attempts of Gilbert, Raleigh, and othen. 

1. QuEE^ Elizabeth, the reigning sovereign of p»tl 
England, gave to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in 1578, by an f^ — 
open or patent letter, "all such remote, heathen, and 
barbarous %nds," as he should discover in North 
America, and of which he should take possession; --^^ 
these lands not having been occupied before, by any oJitJ^ 
other Christian power. She vested in him and his 
heirs the right of property, and guaranteed that all, who 
should settle there, should enjoy the privileges of free 
citizens and natives of England. The patentee was to 
acknowledge the authority of the sovereign of England, 
and pay one-fifth of all the gold and silver obtained. 

CnAPTEK I. — 1. From whom did Sir Humphrey Gilbert receive 
his patent ? What lands did it give him ? What rights vest in 
him and his heirs ? What guarantee to those who should settle 
the country ? What enjoin upon the person who received the 
patent? 

S 33 
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p>T. I. 2. In Gilbert's first attempt to plant a colony, he put 
p,p ^j to sea, but was obliged to return. In his second, he 

ch! I." reached Newfoundland, where he took possession of 
lAVO *^® country for his sovereign, by raising a pillar in- 
to ' scribed with the British arms. From thence, he sailed 
1583. south-westerly, till he reached the latitude of the mouth 
two**t^'- ^^ ^® Kennebec. Here the largest of his three vessels 

•r^ was wrecked, and all her crew perished. 

3. Gilbert now finding it impossible to proceed, set 
his face towards England, keeping in the smallest of 
his remaining vessels, a barge of only ten tons ; for his 
generous heart refused to put any to a peril, he was 

^» himself unwilling to share. The passage was stormy, 

ud " but his pious mind found comfort in the reflection 

"IrIm. ^^^^^5 ^ ^® ^^^ reading m the stem of his barge, he 

Sept SB. uttered to his companions in the larger vessel ; " we 

are as near heaven at sea, as on land." In the night, 

the lights of Iiis little bark suddenly vanished, and he 

was heard of no more. 

4. Sir Walter Raleigh, the brother-in-law of Gilbert, 
obtained from Queen Elizabeth, a transfer of his patent 

luieigh Raleigh had learned from the unsuccessful emigrants 

A!^dL ^^ France, the mildness and fertility of the south, and 

and thither he dispatched two vessels, under Philip Amidas, 

Barlow. ^^^^ Arthur Barlow. They approached the shore at 

Pamlico Sound, and on landing in Ocracok or Roanoke 

Island, they found grapes abundant, and so near the 

coast, that the sea often washed over them. 

5. The natives were as kindly as their flimate and 
Beautiftii ®^^1* ^^^ king's SOU, Graugauimo, came with fifty of 
example hls people, and received them with distinguished cour- 
"hosp^-* tesy. He invited them to his dwelling at twenty miles 

'^^'y- distance on the coast; but when they went, it chanced 
he was not at home. His wife came out to meet them 

fl.'dn Gilbert's furat attempt what happened ? ^n his second 
how far did he proceed ? -TEn what manner take possession ? 
What disaster did he meet, and at what place ? — 3. What 
trait of generosity did he exhibit ? What were the last words 
he was heard to utter f — i^.— Who -obtained a similar patent f 
-Whom did Sir W. Raleigh send out f ITo what place did tliey 
go f What account did they give of Roanoke Island ? — 5. WhAt 
of the natives ? How did an Indian lady behave ? 
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She ordered some of her people to draw their boat p»t.L"" 
ashore to preserve it, and others to bring the English- p^Tijf 
men on their backs trough the surf. She then con- osi i. 
ducted her guests to her home, and had a fire kindled, 
that they might dry their clothes, which were wet with 
rain. In another room, she spread a plentiful repast 
of fish, venison, esculent roots, melons, and fruits. As 
they were eating, several Indians, armed with bows 
and arrows, entered. She chid them, and sent them 
away, lest her visiters should suffer from alarm. 

6. When the navigators returned to England, and 
made this report to Elizabeth, she was induced to call e^^Si 
the country Virginia, as a memorial that the happy names 
discovery had been made under a Virgin queen. This ^"s**^ 
name soon became general throughout the coast 

7. Raleigh now found many adventurers ready to 
embark in his project ; and in 1586, he fitted out a **^* 
squadron of seven ships, under the command of Sir thiJ^ 
Richard Grenville, who followed the course of Amidas ^^ 
and Barlow, and touched at the same islands. Tn one Tiiie. 
of these he cruelly burned a village, because he sus^ 
pected an Indian of having stolen a silver cup. He 

then left a colony under Captain Lane, at the island c^ 
Roanoke. The colonists, reduced to great distress for o,iony^ 
want of provisions, were, the next year, carried to En- RoMioke 
gland by Sir Francis Drake, who was returning from a ""^*' 
successful expedition against the Spaniards in the West 
Indies. 

8. Soon after their departure, they were sought by 
a ship, which had been sent by Raleigh with supplies; 
and afterwards by Sir Richard Grenvfile. He not find- 
ing them, most unwisely left fifteen of his crew to keep 
possession of the island, and then returned to England. 

Of this small number nothing was afterwards heard. Fifteen 
Probably they were destroyed by the injured and re- "*** **"** 
vengeful savages. 



C. Who gave a name to the country ? What name ? — T. 
Whom did Raleigh next send ?, When ? What was done by 
Sir R. Grenville ? What can you say of the colony which he 
left? — 8. What of another small colony? 
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-PT. I. 9. In 1587, Raleigh again sent out a colony of one 
pju jj hundred and fifty adventurers to the same island, under 
cu. X. Captain White. He soon returned to England to soli- 
cit supplies for the colony. Before he departed, his 
s^^* daughter, Mrs. Dare, gave birth to a female infant, the 
Roanoke first child of English parents bom in America. The 
colony, infant ^as baptized by the name of Virginia. 

10. The attempts made by Raleigh for the relief of 
this colony were imremitted, but unsuccessful; and 
three years elapsed before he could procure the means 
of sending Captain White to their relief. It was then 
too late. Not one remained ; nor, though repeatedly 
^m!^ * sought, has any clue to their fate ever been found, 
colony. Appalled and in danger of perishing himself. White 
returned, without leaving one English settler on the 
shores of America. 
1603. 1 1. In 1602, Bartholomew Gosnold, with thirty-two 
^riu^N. men, sailed from Falmouth, and steering due west, he 
England, was the first English commander who reached the 
country by this shorter and more direct course. He 
approached the coast near Nahant, then bearing to the 
south he discovered and named Cape Cod, which was 
the first ground in New England ever trod by English- 
men. 

12. From Cape Cod he sailed round Nantucket, and 
discovered Martha's Vineyard. He then entered Buz- 
zard's Bay, and finding a fertile island, he gave it, in 
honor of the Queen, the name of Elizabeth. ^Near its 
western shore, on a small island in a lake, he built a 
fort and store-house, and prepared to leave a small 
holtiir ^^lo^y* ^"^ t^6 natives became hostile, and his in- 
tended settlers would not remain. Having freighted 
his vessel with sassafras root, then much esteemed in 
medicine, he hoisted sail and reached England with all 

9. What of the second ? What name was given to the first na- 
tive bom English child ? — lO. Were attempts made to relieve 
this colony ? Does any one know what became of Mrs. Dare, 
or her child, or any of the colony ? — 1 l^^j^ive some account of 
Gosnold ? Point out on the map his course ? Tell where he ap- 

§ reached. What discoveries he made? — 1/J. At whatplac* 
id he prepare to colonize T Was he successful in planting a 
colony? 
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his men, after a passage of Bve weeks, the shortest tlien p»t. i. 
known. IFoliT 

13. Henry IV., of France, in 1603, granted to the ©h- >•* 
Sieur de Monts, the country called ^cadia^ extending -^^-mj 
from the 40th to the 46th degree of north latitude, i^^ 
The next year De Monts sail^ from France, taking JV. 
Samuel Champlain as his pilot He entered an exten- i^iia. 
sive bay, called it La Baye Francaise, [Bay of Fundy,] 

and on its eastern side, he founded Port Royal. He DeMooto 
discovered and named the rivers St. John and St. Croix, ^f* 
and sailed along the coast as far as Cape Cod. ^^y^ 

14. The English becoming alarmed at this encroach- 
ment on territory which they claimed, James 1., the MOfi. 
successor of Elizabeth, dividing the country into two ^c?S 
districts nearly equal, granted the southern part, or ^Ptho 
first colony of Virginia, included between the 34th and granted 
41st degrees, to a company of merchants called the Jj^,^ 
London Company ; and the northern or second colony niei. 
of Virginia, included between the 38th and 45th de- wi^rev- 
grees, to another corporation, called the Plymouth «' ""« 
Company. The king vested these companies with a settle- 
right of land along the coast, fifty miles each way, and t^^oth- 
extending into the interior one hundred miles from the might 
place of settlement. SewSL 

15. The Plynaouth Company, in 1607, sent out Ad- ^^joo 
miral Raleigh Gilbert, with a hundred planters, under " ^'^ 
Captain George Popham, the president of the company, g^^^^ 
They landed at the mouth of Kennebec river, where ment at 
they Ijuilt and fortified a store-house. The suflTerings ^^^ 
of the colony, through the winter, were severe. They 160Y. 
lost their store-house by fire, and their president by 
death, and the next year returned to England, consider- 
ing the country " a cold, barren, mountainous desert," 
where^ in the quaint language of that period, they de 
clared, " they found nothing but extreme extremities." 

1J8. What of his voyage in regard to time T — 13. JW^hat waa 
granted to De Monts T-^y whom ? What voyage and discove- 
ries did he make f Who accompanied him ? — I'i.-fietween 
what two companies did the English now divide the country ? — 

^hat names give to each division ? Trace the two divisions on 
Map 111, unless you' draw the Maps, and have one of your own 
to exhibit. — 15. Whom did the Plymouth company send out t 

--What was the success of the settlement at Kennebec ? 
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p»T. I. 16. Thus, after a period of one hundred and ten 
p,D II. years, from the time that Cabot discovered North 
cH.'n. America, and twenty-four years after Raleigh planted 

the £rst colony, there was not, until 1607, an English. 

man settled in America. 



CHAPTER n. 

First settlement of Virginia. 

1. In 1607, tlie London Company sent out Captain 
Christopher Newport, with three ships, and one hun- 
dred and five men ; among whom was the navigator, 
Gosnold, and Captain John Smith, the Father of Vir- 
ginia. 

2. The fleet sailed by the West Indies, and being 
che«- ^^^V6^ north of Roanoke in a storm, an accidental dis- 
peake covery was thus made of the entrance of the Chesa- 

discorer- pgjj^g jj^y^ |]^g boundaries of which were now named 
1607 Capes Charles and Henry, in honor of the king's sons. 

3. The adventurers sailed at once into the bay, and 
up the Powhatan river, to which they gave the name 
of the James. Upon its banks, fifty miles from its 

''toSm' "^^^*h> ^h^y fix^d t^^i^* residence, and raised a few 
May li huts. The place was called Jamestown, an appellation 

which it still retains, although nothing now remains 

but a few falling ruins. 

4. The King of England, James I., had gi^n the 
colonists a charter ; that is a writing, made like a deed, 
which he signed, and to which the great seal of En- 

2Ster gland was affixed. These written instruments wfien 

"• made for the settlers, in a wise and righteous manner, 

gave them privileges which were of great vahtet But, 

in this case, the charter left with the king all the power 

to govern the country. 

l^^n 1607 what might be said of English colonization ? 

Chapter II. — 1. Whom did the London company send outf 
^. What discovery was accidentally made? — 3. What course 
did the fleet take ? Where did the emigrants settle ? — 4:. What 
18 a charter f Did these emigrants receive a favorable charter f 
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5. To the colonists no assurance was given, but the ft i. 
vague promise, that they should continue to be EaI" y*d.il 
glishmen. Religion was established by law,* according ch.'ii. 
to the forms and doctrines of the church of England, no pHfw 
There was, for the present, no division of property; ^^{^ 
and for five years, all labor was to be for the benefit of tkrs.' 
die joint stock. 

6. The government was to be administered by a 
council, nominated by the king, but to reside in the 
colony. As soon as the emigrants landed, the councU pj^ 
was organized. »^hey chose Edward Wingfield, their rr^^^ 
president. They were envious of Captain Smith. He fi^^^ 
was the proper person to be their head, because he had ^^^ 
more talents and more zeal for the settlement, than 

any odier man. But troubles gathered fast, and then 
they were glad to have Smith for a leader. 

7. The nei^boring Indians soon annoyed the colony 
by their petty hostilities. Their provisions failed, and i 
the scarity allowance to which they were reduced, as 
well as the influence of a climate to which they were 
not accustomed, gave rise to disease ; so that the num- Aug. 22. 
ber of the colonists rapidly (^moinished. * Sometimes g^®' 
four or &Ye died in a day, and there were not enough 160Y* 
of the well, to give decent burial to the dead. Fi%' 
perislted before winter, among whom was the excellent 
Gosnold. 

8* The energy and cheerful activity of Smith, tlirew 
the only light, which glanced upon the dark picture, v 
He so managed as to awe the natives, and at the same 
time to conciliate and obtain from th^" supplies 6F "b 
food ; while, among the emigrants, he encouraged the 'SiSSJt 
feint hearted, and put in fear the rebellious. Winter at oSsn 
length came, and with it, relief from diseases of cli- 
mate, and plentiful supplies of wild fowl and game. 

9. The London company, with an ignorance of ge- 
ography, which even then was surprising, had given 
directions that some of the streams flowing from the 

5.^Iow was it about religion T— jiroperty ? — 6. «What about 
the government ? Who was chosen president ? — T. ^hat mis- 
fortunes befel the colony f — 8. JiVhat can you sav of the con- 
•duct of Captain Smith?— 9. What directions tad Smith ro- 
ceivetl ? From whom ? 
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INDIANS CAPTUBB SMITH. 

north-west should be followed up, in order to find d 
passage to the South Sea. Smith was supenor to tiie 
company In intelligence, but he knew the duties of a 
subordinate; and he therefore prepared to explore the 
head waters of the river Chickahominy, which answer- 
ed as nearly as any one, to their description. 

TPD. Powhatan, the chief of the savage confederacy 
on the waters of the James and its tributaries, had 
been visited by the coloniste early after their arnvaL 
His unperial residence, caUed from its beautiful loca- 
tion. Nonesuch, consisted of twelve wigwams neartiie 
site of Richmond. Next to him in power was his 
brother, Opechacanough, who was chief of the i'a^ 
munkies on the Chickahommy. Smith embarked m a 
barge on that river, and when he had ascended as far 
as possible in this manner, he left it, with the order 
that his party should not land till his return; and,with 
four attendants, he pursued his objects twenty miles 
farther up the river. 

11. The Indians who had watched his movements, 
fell upon his men, t^k them prisoners, and obliged 
them to di^over the track of their captain. He, in 
pursuit of game, soon found himself hunted by swanns 
of savage archers. In this extremity he bound to his 
Dreast, as a shield, an Indian youfii,who was with 
nim; and then he shot three Indians, wounded others, 
and kept the whole party at bay. Attempting to re- 
treat to his canoe while yet watching his foe, suddenly 
he sank to His middle, in an oozy creek. The savages 
dared not even then touch him, till, perishing with 
cold, he laid down his arms and surrendered. 

12. They carried him to a fire, near which, some of 
his men had been killed. By his Indian guide and 
mterpreter,he then called for their chief. Opechaca- 
nough appeared, and Smith politely presented to him 
his pocket compass. The Indians were confounded at 
the motions of the fly-needle, which, on account of the 

9. What did he know, and what do T — lO. Whom had the 
colonists visited ? Where ? *-Who was chief of the Indians on 
the Chickahominy ? J^hat was the beginning of Smith's ad- 
ventures on that river?— '11. Relate the circumstancee of hife ' 
capture f 
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mysterious glass, they could see, but could not touch. P'T.i. 
Fie told them wonderful stories of its virtues, and pro- ruTT 
ceeded, as he himself relates, "by the globe-like figure o«- «• 
of that jewel, to instruct them, concerning the round- 
ness of the earth, and how the sun did chase the ni^t 
round about the world continually,'' by which his au- 
ditors were filled with pro^nd amazement 

13. Their minds seemed to labor with the greatness 
of the thought, that a being so superior was in their 
power; and they vacillated in their opinion whether 
or not it was best to put him to death; and as often 
changed their conduct. They took him to Powhatan, ^^J^ 
thence led him round from one wondering tribe to the mt*. 
another; until, at the residence of Opechacanough, **** 
these superstitious dwellers of the forest, employed 

their sorcerers or powows, for three day^, to practice 
incantations, in order to learn, from the invisible world, 
whether their prisoner wished them well or ill. 

14. The decision of his fate was finally referred to 
Powhatan. At his residence, that majestic savage re- 
ceived him in state, but he condemned him to die. 
Two stones were brought and laid before the chief, 

and two savages stood with uplifted war-clubs. I^nith ^e bj" 
was dragged to the spot, and his head placed upon the ^<^<»" 
stones. Pocahontas, a young Indian girl, rushed 
forward, and with cries and tears begged of Pow- 
hatan, her father, to spare him. He refused. She 
then ran and knelt beside the victim, and laid her 
young head upon his. Then the stem savage relented^ 
and Smith was saved. 

15. Smith having now learned much of the Indians, 
their coimtry, modes of warfare, dispositions and Ian- 1608 
guage, and having also by his great address and honor- j,^®*^, 
able bearing, won their affection and confidence, his fr^ 
captivity proved,|Under Divine Providence, a means of '^^ 
establishing the colony. 

16. During his absence, however, there had been 

12. Of the manner in which he gave the natives a great idea 
of his knowledge?— 13. Of their thoughts and behaviour to- 
wards him 7 — I'l. Relate the circumstance of his sentence and 
deUverance ? — 15. What view may be taken of Smith's captivityf 

3 
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PT.i. disorder and misrule; and when he returned to James 
p,D. II. town he found only thirty-eight persons remaining 
cH. m.* The spirits of the people were broken; and all, filled 
with despondency, were anxious to leave a country so 
state of inhospitable. He prevailed upon them, however, piurtly 
eoion ^^ ^^^^ *°^ partly by persuasion, to remain till tlie 
*** ^' next year; when Newport arriving from Elngland, with 
some supplies and one hundred and twenty emigrants, 
hope again revived. 
1608. 17. During the year 1608, Captain Smith explored 
die Chesape&e bay to its head, discovered its fine 
streams, and gained new information concerning the 
native productions and inhabitants of the country. In 
expl^rei &n cxcursiou which he made up the Rappahannock, 
*J|^^ he had a skirmish with the Mannahoacks, a tribe de- 
scended from the Dekwares, and took prisoner a 
brother of one of their chiefs. From him he first 
heard of the Iroquois, who, the Indian told him, 
"dwelt on a great water to the north, had a great many 
boats, and so many men, that they waged war with all 
the rest of the world." 

18. Lnmediately on his return he was chosen presi- 
dent of the council. He found the recent emigrants 
. "goldsmiths and gentlemen." But he promptly gave 
^on^^them their choice, to labor for six hours a day, or have 
wMdom. nothing to eat. He represented to the council in En- 
gland that they should send laborers; that the search 
* of gold should be abandoned, and that " nothing should 
be expected except by labor^ 



CHAPTER III. 

Early settlement of Virginia — continued. 
1. The London Company had gradually become 
enlarged by accessions of men of influence, some of 

16. What had happened during Smith's absence? What 
was the effect of his return f — IT. jyhat did Smith explore ? 
What learn from report ? — 18. What happened on his return ? 
What course did he take T What was his advice sent to England ? 

Chapter III.— 1. What had been the progress of the Londoo 
Company ? 
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whom were of the nobility and gentry. Without at pt. i. 
all consulting the wishes, and against the interests of p^ j^ 
the colony, they now obtained from the king a new oh/iii. 
charter, by which tfiey were to hold the lands in fee; qotw^ 
and all the powers of goTemment formerly reserved JJJJJJ 
to the crown, were her^Eifter to vest in the company, won*. 
The council in ^gland, chosen by the stockholders, 
was to appoint a governor, who was to rule the colo- 
nists with absolute sway. 

2. The company now collected five hundred adven- i^ewport 
turers, many of whom were men of desperate fortunes lent with 
and abandoned characters. They appointed as gover- * drej^ 
nor for life the excellent Lord Delaware, and freighted 

with the emigrants nine ships, c^ which Captain New- 
port was to take the command. 

3. As Lord Delaware was not ready to embark with 
the fleet, the admiral, Sir Thomas Gates, and Sir ^mTo" 



George Somers, were empowered to govern the colony ^ 
until his arrival. Newport took into his own ship 
Gates and Somers. Arriving at the Bermudas, a ter- 
rible storm separated the fleet. The admiral's vessel 
was stranded on the rocky shores of Bermuda; a small 
ketch perished, and only seven of the vessels reached 
Jamestown. 

4. Smith now found himself without authority; and 

the three persons who alone possessed it, were per- 16119. 
haps in the depths of the ocean. His genius, how- ySSttt 
ever, sustained him; and he compelled to submission hwt 
the disorderly gallants who had just arrived. 

5. Pocahontas repeatedly saved ,the life of Smith, 
and preserved this earliest English ^ttlement from de- 
struction. In the various fortunes of the colony, she f(^fy^ 
was its unchanging friend, often coming with her at- ^odam 
tendants to bring baskets of provisions in times of 
scarcity, and sometimes giving notice of hostile designs. 

1. What did they obtain T ^hat was the character of the in- 
strument obtained? — 5t. What was the number, and what was 
the description of the persons sent out ? What office had Lord 
Delaware ? What Capt. Newport ? — 3. What was the fiite of 
Newport's ship? What persons had he on board? — 4^. Am 
neither the governor, or his substitutes were there, what was tbm 
position and conduct of Smith? — 5. What is said of Poti^ 
nontast 
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FT. I. 6. At length, an accidental explosion of guupowdei 
p,D II, so injured Smith, that no medical skill there, could 
oH.*xu. properly manage his case; and delegating his au- 
g^j^ thority to George Percy, he returned to fiigland. — 
learet After his departure, all subordination and industiy 
^*'i^^' ceased among the colonists. 

7. The Indians, no longer afraid, harassed them, 
and withheld their customary supplies. Their stores 
were soon exhausted. The domestic animals were 

oreat dcvoured ; and, in two instances, the act was perpe- 
SnK trated of feeding on hmnan flesh. Smith left four hun- 

*»•«• dred and ninety persons. In six months, anarchy and 
vice had reduced the number to sixty; and those so 
feeble and forlorn, that in ten days more they must all 
have perished. 

8. In the meantime. Sir Thomas Gates and his com- 
panions, who had been wrecked on the rocks of Ber- 
muda, had foimd there the means to construct a vessel; 
and now approaching Jamestown, they anticipated a 
happy meeting with iheir friends. But, instead of this, 
but few remained, and they wasted to skeletons. Gates 

Depart- was obliged to yield to the universal cry, desert the 

^^*^« settlement, and re-embark with the whole colony. They 

*** ^' departed in the morning, and falling down the stream 

with the tide, they descried, at evening, near the river's 

mouth, three ships. Lord Delaware, their paternal 

16KI. S^^^^^^^ ^^^ arrived with supplies; and their hearts 

iter*. ' were cheered with the consoling thought that God had 

*"^ delivered them. And then the residue returned, a 

chastened, and a better people. 

9. The colony again became flourishing; but in 
1611. March, 1611, the governor's health declined, and he 
sb^i^ was obliged to leave the country. On the departure 
Bu Dale of Lord Delaware, Percy was again at the head of af- 
fairs, until the arrival of Sir Thomas Dale, in May. 
Although good order and industry now prevailed, yet 

6. What now happened to Smith ? What was the conduct oi 
the colonists? — T. What consequences ensued? — 8. Relate 
the ch-cumstances of Sir TJiomas Gates arrival ? What was he 
obliged to do ? Where were the people, and what their feeUngs 
on Lord Delaware's arrival? — 9. How long did Lord Delaware 
ranam in the country ? 
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the State of the colony was not flourishing, and Dale pt.i. 
immediately wrote to England for aid. In less than 7^575? 
four months, Sir Thomas Gates arrived, with six ships ch. w.' 
and three hundred emigrants. 

JO. Pocahontas, after the departure of Capt. Smith, -^-q 
received Christian baptism under the name of Rebecca; "^ . 
and then married John Rolfe, a young Englishman i'nd™ 
of the colony. She went with her husband to Eng- ."*"' ^ 
land, where special attention was paid her by the kmg Poca. 
and queen, at the instigation of Smith. She had been ^^^^ 
told that he was dead ; and when he came to see her 
she turned away, and for a time could not, or would 
not speak. He kindly soothed her, and at length she 
addressed him as her father, and recalled the scenes of 
their early acquaintance. Having given birth to a son, ^*' 
she was about to return, when she sickened and died, 
at the age of twenty-two. Her son survived arid reared 
an offspring, which is perpetuated in some of the best 
families in Virginia, 



CHAPTER IV. 

Virginia — Hudson River— Canada. 

1. In 1617, Captain Argall was made acting gover- 
nor of Virginia. Lord Delaware having attempted 
to reach the settlement, died on the passage. Argall |^J!^. 
governed with so much rigor, as to excite universal miSon- 
discontent. Not only did he play the tyrant over the <i»ct. 
colonists, but he cheated the company. Tlie rumor 
of his oppression made emigration unpopular. By the 
influence of the good Sir Edwin Sandys, the benevo- 
lent Yeardly was sent over to take his place. 

9. On what occasion did their numbers receive an accession f 
lO. With whom did Pocahontas go to England ? What tcwk 
place there ? Whom did she meet and how ? Has she left de- 
scendants ? „ 

Chapter IV.— 1. What is here said of Argall ? What effect 
nad the report of his bad conduct t Who^as sent as governor t 
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pn*. L 2. Ooyemor Teardly called the first general i 
"Pd^K ^^J which was held in Virginia, consisting of repre* 
ca.*xr. sentatiyes, chosen from among the people, who were 
ifMO to ^^ conjointly with the governor and conncil ap- 
The ftnt pointed by the company, in all matters of importance. 
rn«rj' The colonists, who, till then, had been nothing more 
''**°^* thea the servants of the company, were thus nosed to 
the distinction and privileges of freemen. 

3. In this assembly, which met at Jamestown, eleven 
boroughs were each represented by two burgessea. 

^^^^ For tWs cheering dawn of civil liberty, the colonists 
June*, expressed to die company ^^the greatest possible 
'^'^^ thanks," and forthwith "fell to building houses and 
planting com." 

4. In order to attach the colonists more entirely to 
their new setdements, there was, about this time, sent 

Yoong out, by the advice of Sandys, a considerable number 

TSItS ^f young women of humble birth, but of unexcep- 

^»««. tionable character, as wives for the young planters. 

The price paid for the passage of each was at first one 

hundred, and afterwards, one hundred and fifty pounds 

of tobacco. To fail of discharging debts so incurred, 

was esteemed particularly dishonorable. 

ifian ^' About this time were introduced also into the 

Con^cu' colony, by order of King James, many idle and disso- 

•ent u» lute persons, then in custody for their offences. They 

*0j? ^ were dispersed throughout the colony, and employed 

as laborers. 

6. A Dutch ship from Africa arriving at Jamestown, 

shtery * P^rt of her cargo of negroes was purchased by the 

co"»- colony. This was the commencement of nesro slavery 

IfiOO ^ Umted States. 

HudMm 7. In 1609, occurred the discovery of the Hudson 



liicoTer- "^®^? which has proved the finest for navigation of any 



Rirer 

ed " in republican America. Henry Hudson, the discovereri 



2. What important privilege did the people obtain ? Of whom 
did the first assembly consist t — 3. Where did they meet I— 
What did they express, and what do ? — *. What was done to 
attach them to their new homes? What price was paid ? — & 
What unwholesome settlers were introduced? — 6. AVhen did/^ l^ 
slavery commence I — T. Who discovered the great river of New 
York? 
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was an Englishmen by birth, but was in the service pf p»t.l 
the Dutch East India Company. The next year, the p^dTil 
Dutch sent ships to this river, to open a trade with the c"« w. 
natives; but the Court of England disowned their 
claim to the coimtry. The Dutch, however, followed 
up their good fortune, and soon erected Forts Orange 
and Manhattan, near the sites of Albany and New 
York. 

8. In 1608, Champlain, under De Monts, conducted wrq^ 
a colony to America, and founded Quebec. Wishing cham-* 
to secure the friendship of the adjacent natives, he ^^ 
consented, the next year, to accompany them on an Quebec 
expedition against the Iroquois, with whom they were 

at war. They entered upon the lake which now bears, j^qo 
in honor of its discoverer, the name of Champlain, dmcot- 
and traversed it until they approached its junction j^ 
with Lake St. Sacrament, now Lake George. Here, in cham- 
the vicinity of Ticonderoga, a bloody engagement p****^ 
took place, in which Champlain and his allies were 
victorious. 

9. Captain Smith, after his return from Virginia, ex- 
plored die north-eastern coast of the United States 
with a trading squadron of two ships. Smith sailed in -u- - 
the largest, and the other was commanded by Captain JStL ii 
Hunt; before mentioned as having kidnapped twenty- ^^k- 
seven of the subjects of Massasoit. Smith accurately 
examined the shore, with its bays and rivers, from the 
mouth of the Penobscot to Cape Cod, and having ^^ 
drawn a map, he laid it, on his return, before Prince iffiu 
Charles, with a hmt, that so beautiful and excellent a 
country deserved to bear an honorable name. The 
Prince listened to his suggestion, and declared that it 
should thereafter be called New England. 

10. The French having established themselves with- 
in the limits of the northern colony of Virginia, Capt 
Argall was sent from Jamestown to dispossess them. 

T. \Vhat was done by the Dutch T J^ere the English satis- 
fied ? "^Vhat important cities were begun f — 8. Relate what 
was done by Champhun at the North T — 9. In what enterprise 
was Captain Smith now engaged ? With whom ? "What was 
done on Smith's return f 
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•T. I. Ifc destroyed Port Royal, and all the French settle- 

p,u ij ments in Acadia. On his return he visited the Dutch 

cH.iY.' at Manhattan, and demanded possession of the country 

Ar«n in the name of the British sovereign. The Dutch 

»"^^«» traders made no scruple to acknowledge the supremacy 

Frewh of King James, and, imder him, that of the governor 

P^h. of Virginia. 

lO. Relate Captain Argall's expedition and its results? 



EXERCISES ON THE CHRONOORAPHER. 

What event marks the beginning of this period 7 What 
is its date ? Point it out on the chronographer. Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh obtained a transfer of Gilbert's patent in 1583, 
and sent two vessels to the south under Amidas and Barlow. 
Queen Elizabeth named the country which they discovered, 
Virginia. Point out the place of this date. 

Raleigh sent out a squadron of seven ships under Sir 
Richard Grenville, in 1585. Point out this date on the chro- 
nographer. Both these attempts to colonize the country 
were unsuccessful, and Raleigh again sent out a colony in 
1587, under Captain White. Show the place of this date. 

Gosnold discovered Cape Cod in 1602. What is the place 
of this date 7 Be Monts discovered the bay of Fundy and 
founded Port Royal in 1604. Point out this date. The 
London and Plymouth Companies were established by James 
I., in 1606. Point out the place of this year. Chesapeake 
Bay was discovered by Captain Christopher Newport, and 
Jamestown founded in 1607. 

Captain Smith was taken prisoner by the Indians and res- 
cued by Pocahontas the same year. Point out its place on 
the chronographer. The London Company obtained a new 
charter from James I. in 1608, and Lord Delaware was 
appointed governor. Show the place of this year. 

Governor Yeardley called the first General Assembly, in 
Virginia, in 1619. What is the place of this date 7 Henry 
Hudson discovered the Hudson river in 1609. Champlain, 
under De Monts, discovered Lake Champlain in the same 
year. Point out the place of the year. In 1614, Captain 
Smith explored the northeastern coast of the United States 
which Prince Charles named New England. Point out the 
place of the date. At what epoch does this period termi 
nate 7 What is its date 7 Point out its place on t^e 'hro^ 
nographer. 
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The teacher can, if he chooses, change the order of the PT. l. 
questions and ask, " When did Raleigh send out ?*' &c. p,jj .j' 
Then say to the pupil, " Locate the year.'' But the author 
would not recommend that the pupil's memory should be 
severely taxed to remember dates. 

3« 
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The Cabin of the May Flower. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Departure of the Pilgrims from England, and their sojourn in 
Holland. 

1. In 1592, a law was passed in England, requiring all p»t. i. 
persons to attend the established worship, under pep- p,jj jjj 
alty of banishment, and if they returned, of death, ch*. u 
Among those who could not conscientiously comply »oo 
with these exactions, were John Robinson and his Robinsofl 
congregation, who lived in the north of England. ^^ 
They belonged to that sect of the Puritans, or dissent- 
ers from the church of England, called Separatists. 

2. To enjoy their religion, the pastor, and his whole 
flock, determined to exile themselves to Holland. But 

Chapter I. — 1. Who v^pre John Robinson and his congrega^ 
tion ? — 2. What was th^ object in seeking to change their 
country ? 

51 
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p»T.i. this was a difficult undertaking. Once they embarked 

p,p.in. with their families and goods at Boston, in Lincoln- 

'cH. I. shire. But the treacherous captain had plotted with 

ii;o>y English officers, who came on board the vessel, took 

Attempt their effects, searched the persons of the whole com- 

***£,? P*"^y ^^^ money, and then, in presence of a gazing 

* multitude, led diem on shore, and to prison. They 

were soon released, except seven of the principal men, 

who were detained and brought to trial, but at length 

freed. 

3. Again they bargained with a Dutch ship-master 
at Hull, who was to teke them in from a common, hard 
by. At the time appointed, the women and children 
sailed to the place of rendezvous in a small bark, and 

M^. the men came by land. The bark had grounded ; but 
mttempt ^ Dutch captaiu aent his boat and took the men from 
tl\e strand. But, in the meantime, the authorities of 
Hull had notice ; and the Dutch commander, at the sight 
of a large armed company, having a fair wind, with oaths, 
hoisted anchor, and sailed away ; although the pilgrims 
even wept, thus to leave their wives and children. 

4. Behold now these desolate women, the mothers 
of a future nation, their husbands forcibly carried off 
to sea, while on land an armed multitude are approach- 

ofthr ing! They are taken, and dragged from one magistrate 
^fonau iQ another, while their, children, cold and hungry, and 
affrighted, are weeping and clinging around them. But 
their piteous condition and Christian demeanor soft- 
ened, at length, the hearts of their persecutors, and 
even gained friends to their cause. 

5. The men, in the meantime, encountered one of 
•torn mt the most terrific sea storms ever known, continuing 

•^ fourteen days, during seven of which, they saw neither 
sun, moon, or stars,* 

At length they all arrived in Holland. They settled 
at first in Amsterdam. They did not, however, find 

• For the use of or after neither, which euphony here requires, we have 
the authority of Noah Webster, and the usage of the b'fest English writers. 

2. What happened on their first attempt ? — 3, What on their 
second ? — 4. What trouble did the women meet with? — 5, What 
the men ? When in Holland, where did they first settle ? 
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cause to be satisfied, and they removed to Leyden. p»t.i. 
Here, by hard labor and fni^ honesty, they lived p^dTul 
highly respected; but after a few years they experi- ch.i. ' 
enced evils, which made them think of another removal. , ^ 

6. Not only were their own toils constant and se- ^ *"' 
vere, but they were obliged to employ their children, 

so that they were necessarily deprived of education. ^^ 
And the health of the young, often fell a sacrifice to for rJ^ 
the length of time and confined positions, in which "^^^ 
they labored. Some died, and some became deformed. 
Their morals also were likely to suffer from the ha- 
bitual profanation of the sabbath, witnessed aroimd 
them. 

7. The Pilgrims had heard of America; and in its 
wilderness, they believed that they might serve God 
unmolested, and found a church, where not only the 
oppressed in England, but unborn generations, might 
enjoy a pure worship. The Dutch wished them to g^jgi, 
colonize under their government But they still loved ti"«>d- 
their country ; and they sent agents to England, to pro- 
cure, by the influence of Sir Edwin Sandys, a patent 
under the Virginia Company. 

8. For the encouragement of this company, dis* 
heartened by the failures at Chesapeake Bay, Robinson, 
and Brewster, the ruling elder of his church, wrote to 

Sir Edwin, showing, in five particulars, the difference ^^^^^^ ^ 
of their motives, their circumstances, and characters, Sir e. 
from those of other adventurers. Firsts "We verily ^ 
believe the Lord is with us, to whose service we have 
given ourselves, and that he will graciously prosper 
our endeavors, according to the simplicity of our 
hearts therein. jSecond, We are all well weaned from the 
delicate milk of our mother country, and inured to a 
strange and hard land, wherein we have learned pa- 
tience. The Pil. 

9. Thirdj our people are as industrious and frugal as JSSii 
any in the wprld. Fourthj We are knit together in a P«opi«« 

6. Where 'MiBiove ? In what estimation were they held? — 
6. What re«K>n3 had they for another removal ? — -T. Whet for 
thinking of America ? What did the Dutch wish ? What moved 
the Pilmms to send agents to England ? — 8. Who wrote a let- 
ter! To whom? To show what? Mention the first particular f 
The second f— 9. The third!— fourth! 
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p»T. I. sacred bond of the Lord, whereof we make greato^in- 
p,D. Ill, science, holding ourselves tied to all care of each otlier's 
CH. I. good. Fifih^ It is not with us as with other men, whom 
small discontentments can discourage, and cause to-wish 
diemselves at home again. We have nothing to hope 
for from England or Holland, and our lives are draw- 
ing towards their period." 

10. By the aid of Sandys, the petitioners obtained 
the patent But they needed money. To provide 
this, their agents formed a stock company, joindy, with 
wilT* some men of business in London, of whom Mr. Thomas 
London Weston was the principal ; they to furnish the capital, 
chanu. the emigrants to pledge their labor for seven years, at 
ten pounds per man \ and the profits of the enterprise, 
all houses, lands, gardens, and fields, to be divided at 
the end of that time among the stockholders, accord- 
ing to their respective shares. 

IL They then prepared two small vessels, the May- 

^ gj Flower and the Speedwell; but these would hold only 

IxI'^O.^ part of the company, and it was decided that the 

Preparar youugcst and most active should go, and the older, 

**^ among whom was the pastor, should remain. If they 

were successful, they were to send for those behind; 

if unsuccessful, to return, though poor, to them. 

12. Previous to their separation, this memorable 
6hurch worshipped together for the last time, on an 
appointed day, when they humbled themselves by fast- 
ing, and '.' sought of the Lord a right way for them- 
selves and theif children.'' When they must no longer 
p«rtin| tarry, their brethren accompanied them from Leyden 
*Hm« *^ ^^ shore at Delft-Haven. Here the venerable pas- 
tor knelt with his flock upon the ground; and the 
wanderers, while tears flowed down their cheeks, 
heard for the last time, his beloved voice in exhorta- 
tion, and in prayer for them. " B^ they knew they 
were Pilgrims, and lifted up their eyes to heaven, 
their dearest country, and quieted their spirits." 

9. The fifth. — lO. What did they obtain ? What did they 
then need ? How contrive to procure it ? — 11. What did the 
agents then prepare ? Could all go t Which part was to go I 
On what condition did the otheii remain f — 1^. Give an ac 
count of their parting 7 
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CHAPTER n. 
ProgreflB of the Pilgrims from Holland to America. 

1. From Delft-Haven, the Pilgrims sailed to South- f^^ i 

ampton, in England. Among the leaders of the party 

was Elder Brewster, who at this time was fifty-six, ''ch! u!* 
but sound in body, as in spirit. John Carver was ^^^^^ 
near his age, oeioved and trusted, as he weis good and men.^ 
wise. William Bradford was strong, bold, and en- 
during ; but withal, a meek and prudent Christian, 
Next these in honor, and superior in native endow- 
ments, was Edward Winslow. He was at this time 
twenty-six ; Bradford was thirty-two. Miles Stand- 

ISH had been in the English army, and was a brave 
and resolute officer. 

2. After remaining in Southampton a fortnight, the 
party put to sea. But misfortunes befalling, they re- Sept. 6, 
turned, left the Speedwell, and finally, to the number picture, 
of one hundred, they set sail from Plymouth, in the 
solitary May-Flower. On the 6th of September, they 

took their last, sad look, of their native shore. After 
a stormy and perilous passage, they made land, on the 
9th of November, at Cape Cod. 

3. The mouth of the Hudson had been selected as 
the place of their settlement, and they accordingly 
steered southerly ; but soon falling in with dangerous at Ctp« 
breakers, and all, especially the women, being impa- ^^^ 
tient to leave the ship, they determined to return and 
settle on or near the Cape. The next day they turned 

the point of that singular projection, and entered the 
harbor, now called Provincetown. 

4. They fell on their knees to thank the kind Power 
who had preserved them amidst so many dangers; and 
r% 

Chapter II.— 1, Fcam Holland where did the Pilgrims next 
gol Name their leading men. What is said of the firet named! 
The second? The third? The fourth? The fifth?— 2. What 
happened when they first put out to sea? From wirat place did 
they last depart ? In wha t " t objc I ? How marry persons ? What 
was Jhe length and character of the passage I What the first 
land made?— 3. On what place had they intendeil to settle? 
Why did they change their minds?— 4. WlifiTwos their first act 
on an-ivinft? 
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p»T.i. then "they did," says Cotton Mather, "as the light of 
p,j). HI. nature itself directed them, immediately, in the harbor, 
CH. II. sign an instrument, as the foundation of their future 
1620. and needful government;" solemnly combining them- 
^v. II selves into a civil body politic, to enact all such ordi- 
si^oed nances, and frame all such constitutions and ofGces, as, 
iib^ from time to time, should be thought most meet and 

convenient for the general good; all which they bound 

themselves to obey, 

5. This simple, but august compact, was tlie first 
of a series, by which the fetters of a vast system of 
political oppression have been broken. Upon some 
parts of the old continent that system still remains; 
building upon the fiction, that sovereigns own the 

immrt- world and its inhabitants, having derived all from God ; 
■Bt trail*, and that the people are to have only such a measure 

**^"' of personal freedom, and such possessions, as kings 
may choose to bestow. Here was assumed for the 
first time the grand principle of a voluntary confede- 
racy of independent men; instituting government^ for 
the goodj not of the governors^ hvi of the governed, 

6. There were the same number of persons on board 
100 of the *^® May-Flower as had left England; but one, a ser- 
rugriiiM. vant, had died; and one, a male child, Peregrine White, 

was bom on the passage. Carver was immediately 
chosen governor, and Standish, captain. 

7. No comfortable home, or smiling friends, await- 
ed the Pilgrims. They, who went on shore, waded 
through the cold surf, to a homeless desert. But a 

xVov. 11. place to settle in must be found, and no time was to be 

They go lost. The shallop unfortunately needed repairs, and 

**"the*'^*' in the meantime a party set out to make discoveries by 

drtTiS ^^^^' They found " a little com, and many graves ;" 

which and in a second excursion they encountered 3ie chiU- 

8ign7he ^"g blasts of a November snow storm, which laid in 

©impact, some, the foundation of mortal disease. The country 

was wooded, and tolerably stocked with game. 

4. What their next step ? For what did they combine into 
one body ? To what did they bmd themselves ? — ■ 5. A5fl«trti5ay 
be said of this compact ? Upon what action are some govern- 
ments founded ? What was nere assimied f — 6. What number 
of persons arrived f . What officers wero chopen % — T. What 
can you say of their first arrival f What had the/ to do f Whtl 
excuraioni did they make f 
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8. When the shallop was finished, Carver, Bradford ft. i. 
and Winslow, with a party of eighteen, manned the 'f^Tmi 
feeble bark, and set forth. Steering along the western ««• «• 
shore of Cape Cod, they made, in Uireeckys, the inner leso. 
circuit of the bay, " It was,'' says one of the mmiber, Dec. e, 
"very cold; for the water froze our clothes, and made ttt^ 
them many times like coats of iron." They landed ^»n^« 
occasionally to explore; and at night, iijiclosed with ^' 
only a slight barricade of boughs, they stretched them- 
selves upon the hard ground. 

9. On the second morning, as their devotions closed, 
they received a shower of Indian arrows; when, sally- 
ing out, they discharged their guns, and the savages Dec. s. 
fled. Again they offered prayers with thanksgiving; ^^^^^ 
and proceeding on their way, their shallop was nearly i^|Qs«ts. 
wrecked by a wintry storm of terrible violence. After day, 
unspeakable dangers, they sheltered themselves under ^^•^i'>- 
the lee of a small island, where, amidst darkness and ciarke** 
rain, they landed, and with difficulty, made a fire. In ^'^y^f^* 
the morning, they found themselves at the entrance of ^^^,\^ 
a harbor. The next day was the Sabbath. They rest- haSor. 
ed and kept it holy, though all that was dear to them ^"^ ^^• 
depended on their promptness. 

10. The next day, the pilgrims landed on the rock 
of Plymouth, Finding the harbor good, springs abun- 

• dant, and the land promising for tSlage, they decided dRy?i2. 
to settle here, and named the place from that which ^'|JJJJ 
they last left in England. In a few days they brought Piy- 
the May-Flower to the harbor; and on the 25th of J^^ 
December they began building, having first divided the 
whole company into nineteen families, and assigned 
them contiguous lots, of size according to that of the 
family, about eight feet front, and fifty deep, to each 
person. Each man was to build his own house. Be- 
sides this, the company were to make a building of - 
twenty feet square, as a common recQptacle. This was 

8. What party set sail in the shallop ? What coarse did they 
take? What sufferings encounter? — 9. What happened on 
'the second morning? Recollect Capt. Hunt, and say if these 
Indians had any cause to dislike the English ? Relate what fur- 
ther happened, and where the Pilgrims landed ? How did they 
spend the Sabbath ? — lO. On wh€«4ay and year did the Pil- 
grims land on the rock of Plymouth ? At what time commence 
building? How proceed with it ? How divide the land t 
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rr. 1. soonest completed, bat was unfortunately destrojed bj 

f»D. III. "T®* 

OH. m. 11. Their hnts went np but slowly ; f<Nr though their 
hearts were strong, yet Uieir hands had grown feeble, 
through fatigue, hardship, and scanty fiure. Many 
were wasting with consumptions. Daily some yield- 
ed to sickness, and daOy some sunk to the grave. 
-.^ Before spring, half of their number, among whom were 
•uffer, the governor and his wife, lay buried on the shore. 
^ JJJ^ Yet they never repined, or repented of the step they 
had taken; and when, on the 5th of April, the May- 
Flower left them, not one, so much as spoke of retum- 
Aprfl 5, *^ *^ England. They rather confessea the continual 
ff^l. mercies of a "wonder-working Providence," that had 
carried them through so many dangers, and was ma- 
king them, the honored instruments, of so great a woriL. 

NoTC.— The dates in this part of History are of cmuse given according 
to Old Style, since New Style was not adopted by the English govenunenl 
until 132 years after this period. For a dear eiptaaatkni of thit snbiject, 
see the word StyU^ in Webster's large dictiooary. 



CHAPTER III. 

^ The Savagea— MsasasiMt'i Alliance— Winslow's Visit to the 
Pokanoketa. 

1. Thb Pilgrims had as yet seen but few of the natives,' 
. and those hostile, when Samoset, an Indian, who had 

learned a little English at Penobscot, boldly entered 
March their village, with a cheerful " Welcome Englishmen,'' 
iri„*t He soon came again, with four others, among whom 
riaiu was Tisquantum, who had spread favorable reports of 

the English among his countrymen, and was afterwards 

of great service as an interpreter. 
2. They gave notice that Massasoit, the sachem of 

the Pokanokets, was hard by. He appeared on a hill, 

with a body of attendants, armed, and painted with 

gaudy colors. The chief desired that some one should 

11. What was their condition during this first winter! Did 
they repme and complain ? 

Chapter III. — I. Who was Samoset t Tisquantum t — 2. 
What notice did iheyr give ? Who was Massasoit f What did 
he do, and what desire f 



The 
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besent to confer with him. Edward Winslow^ famed for p»t.i, 
the sweetness of his disposition and behavior, as well Po^u, 
as for his talents, courage, and efficiency, was wisely ^h. m. 
chosen. Captain StandSsh foimd means to make a 
martial show, with drums and trumpets ; which gave 
the savages wonderful delight. 

3. The sachem, on coming into the village, was so 

well pleased with the attentions paid him, that he ac- ^u^xie* 
knowledged the authority of the king of England, and ^* 
entered into an alliance, offensive and defensive, with ^ 
the colonists, which remained inviolate for more than 
fifty years. 

4. In July, Edward Winslow and Stephen Hopkins, 
went on an embassy to Massasoit^ at Montaup. The -^^^^ 
sachem was much pleased, with the present of a red j^. 
coat, from Governor Bradford, who had succeeded Embwj 
Carver. The envoys obtained from him an engage- 
ment, that the fiirs of the Pokanokets should be sold 

to the colony. 

6, Massasoit feared the Narragansetts, and was doubt- 
less, on that account, desirous of cultivating the friend- 
ship of the English. Canonicus, the old hereditary 
chieftain of that confederacy, perhaps offended at this ?^^ 
intimacy, or regarding the whites as intruders, medi- threaten, 
tated a war against them. This he openly intimated, x^^ 
by sending to Governor Bradford, a bunch of arrows, 
tied with the sldn of a rattlesnake. Bradford stuffed 
the- skin with powder and ball, and sent it back; and 
nothing more was heard, at that time, of war. 

6. The next year, news came to Plymouth, that Maa- 
sasoit was sick. Winslow taking suitable articles, went 
to Montaup. He found the Indians bewailing, and winsiow 
practising their noisy powows or incantations, around vwits tht 
the sighUess chieftain. Affectionately he extended his cWefc 
hand and exclaimed, "Art thou Winsnow?" (He 
could not articulate the liquid 1.) "Art thou Win- 
snow ? But, O, Winsnow ! I shall never see thee 

2. What was done, and who chosen by the Pilgrims ? — 3. 
What alliance made ? — 4. What visit was afterwards made ? 
What trade secured ? — 6. What Indians was Massasoit afraid 
of? How did their chief threaten the Pilgnms? How did 
Governor Bradford reply ?- -O. Give an account of Winslow' s 
second visit to Massasoit. 
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p»T.i. more." Winslow administered cordials, and he re- 
p,D,„i covered. He then revealed a conspiracy which the 
0K.*ui.' Indians had formed and requested him to jom. "But 
now," said he, " I know that the English love me." 

7. Agreeably to Massasoit's advice, that a bold stroke 
should be struck, and the heads of the plot taken ofl^ 

cJ^iTter. the intrepid Standish, with a party of only eight, went 
into the hostile country, attacked a house where the 
principal conspirators had met, and put them to death. 

8. In justice to the Indians, it should be stated, 
that they were provoked to this conspiracy, by " Mas- 
ter Weston's men." These were a colony of sixty 
Englishmen, sent over in June, 1622, by Thomas 
Weston. Though hospitably received at Plymouth, 

WMton'. t^®y s^J® t^® young corn from the stalk, and thus 
•'•»• brought want and distress upon the settlers the en- 
suing winter and spring. They then made a short- 
lived and pernicious settlement, at Weymouth. 
Weston was a London merchant, once the friend of 
the Pilgrims. 

9. Notwithstanding all the hardships, all the wisdom 
1634 ^^^ constancy, of the colonists, the partners of the 

to concern in London complained of small returns; and 

1636. ®^®^ ^*^ *^® meanness to send a vessel to rival them 

in their trade with the Indians. Winslow went to 

^j^ England, and negociated a purchase for himself and 

iow»sne- seven of his associates in the colony, by which the 

^i!" property was vested in them ; and they sold out to the 

colony at large, for the consideration of a monopoly 

of the trade with the Indians for six years. 

10. New Plyinouth now began to flourish. For 
the land being divided, each man labored for hunself 

^IntT' ^^ ^^ family. The government was a pure democ- 
racy^ resembling that now exercised in a town meet- 
ing. Each male inhabitant had a vote; the govemoi 
had two. 



T. In what respect did the Pil^ms follow the sachem's ad- 
vice f • -8. By wnom had the natives been provoked ? — 9. On 
what account did Winslow so to England ? What bargain did 
he make ? To whom did the eight first purchasers sell out f 
And for what consideration ? — lO. Why did New Plymouth 
now flourish X What was tkea government at first t 
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11. Numbers of their brethren of the church at p»t.i. 
Leyden came over within the first few years to join the p,D m^ 
setilement. The people of Plymouth gave a thousand ch. iv/ 
pounds to assist them to emigrate. But the good Ro* tSfi& 
binson was not permitted to enter the land of his hopes Death of 
and affections. He died in Leyden, 1625, to the great ^^^ 
grief of the Pilgrims. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Grand Council of Pljrmouth. — New Hampshire — ^Maasachusetts 
Bay. 

1. In November, 1620, the same month in which 
the Pilgrims arrived on the American coast, James I. 
issued a charter, or patent, to the duke of Lenox, the 
marquisses of Buckingham and Hamilton, the earls of -^«a 
Arundel and Warwick, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and o^a 
thirty-four associates ; styling them the "Grand Coun- Counca. 
oil of Plymouth, for planting and governing New Sweep- 
England, in America." This patent granted them the ^^ 
territory between the "fortieth and forty-eighth degrees 

of north latitude, and extending throughout the main 
land from sea to sea. 

2. This territory, which had been previously called 
North Virginia, now received the name of New Eng- 
land, by royal authority. From this patent were de- North 
rived all the subsequent grants, under which, the New ^^^* 
England colonies were settled. But the persons who New 
transacted business for the company, were unacquainted ^^■°*» 
with geography, and avaricious. They accordingly 
made their grants in an ignorant or dishonest manner; * 

BO that much trouble ensued. 

11. Did anjr of their brethren from Leyden come over ? Did 
the good Robmson f 

Chapter IV.— 1. Of whom- did the Grand Council of Ply- 
mouth consist ? Of whom receive a charter ? When f What 
was the terrkory granted them! — 2. How was the name 
changed ? What w^ derive^om this patent ? How was the 
business of the company transacted f 
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p»T. I. 3. Sir Ferdinando Gorges had been an officer in the 

p,D III navy of Elizabeth, and a companion of Sir Walter 

cH.iv. Raleigh. He was ambitious, and perhaps thought 

Gorge, he should become the duke or prince of some large 

j^^ territory. He was the prime mover in getting up 

the Grand Council of Plymouth, and was made its 

President Similar motives actuated Captain Mason, 

and he became its Secretary. 

4. Mason procured from the Grand Council the ab- 
surd grant of " all the land from the river of Naum- 

1691. keag, (Salem,) round Cape Ann, to the mouth of the 
JJj^JjJj. Merrimack, and all the country lying between the two 
MarSuoa. rivcTS, and all islands within three miles of the coast'' 
The district was to be called Mariana. 

5. The next year Gorges and Mason jointly obtain- 
ed of the Council another patent of "all itie lands 

1629. between the Merrimack and Kennebec rivers, extend- 
c^ter ing back to the great lakes, and river of Canada." 
and"* This tract received the name of Lacaonia, Under this 
^* "• grant some feeble settlements were made at the mouth 
*S«ie^ of the Piscataqua, and as far up the river, as the present 
menti. town of Dovcr. 

6. The persecution of the Puritans in England con- , 
^J^ tinued, and Mr. White, a minister of Dorchester, pro- 
the pat- jected another colony to America. As early as 1624, 

Mawf * ^^^ persons were established on the site of Salem. 

7. Several gentlemen of Dorchester purchased of 
the Grand Council in 1628, a patent " of that part of 

162$. New England which lies between three miles north of 
patent thg Merrimack river, and three miles to the south of 
* Charles river, and extending from the Atlantic to the 
South Sea." This tract was in part covered by Ma- 
son's patent 

8. John Endicot, a rugged puritan, began in Salem, 
'' ee ^'f" ^^ " wilderness-work for the colony of Massachu- 

Saiem. sctts." He brought over his family, and other emi- 
grants, to the number of one hundred. Roger Conant 

3. Who was Sir F. Gorges ? What person had similar ob 
jects ? — 4. What patent did Mason obtain ? — 5. WhatTJfit^nl 
did Mason and Gorges obtain jointly ? — 6. Wbo-^rojoeted ano- 
ther colony to America ? Where was a settlemeitr'lw^n I — T 
What patent was obtained ? — 8. Who was the pioneer for the 
Bay state f Where did he begin t How many bring over 7 
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and two other persons from New Pl3rmout}i, had select- p*t. l 
ed this spot, then called Naumkeag, for their settle- pTBTTit 
ment ; and Conant was there, to give, to Endicot and his e^ ▼• 
party, such welcome to the New World, as the desert 
forest could afibrd. 

9. The next year, the proprietors in England, ob- 
tained of King Charles a charter, confirming the patent 
of the Council of Pl3rmouth, and conveying to them 
powers of government They were incorporated by ^?^^* 
the name of the "Governor and Company of Massa- to'Se' 
chusetts Bay, in New England." The first general ^J^ 
court of the company was held in England, when they 
fixed upon a form of government for the colony, and 
appointed Endicot governor. 

10. About three hundred persons sailed for America 
during this year. A part of them joined Mr. Endicot ^^Jjjj^ 
at Salem, and the remainder, exploring the coast for a fiHmded. 
better station, laid the foundation of Charlestown. 



The 



CHAPTER V. 

The Colony of Massachusetts Bay. 

1. A more extensive emigration was now thought 
of, than had been before attempted. But an objection 
arose; the colony was to be governed by a council "Jelit* 
residing in England. To obviate this hindrance, the 
company agreed to form a council of those who should 
emigrate, and who might hold their sessions thereafter 
ic £e new settlement 

2. On the election, the excellent John Winthrop 
was chosen governor. He had afterwards for his 

8. Who was on the spot to receive them ? — O. What did the 
proprietors obtain ? Where hold their first court ? Whom make 

fovernor ? — lt>. How many came over during 1629 ? Where 
id they settle ? 
Chapter V. — 1. What objections arose to an extensive emi^ 
gration ? What was done to obviate it ? — ^. Who yrw^mkoaen 
to go over as governor f 
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f T. I. eulogy, a praise beyond that of any other person in 

p,D. HI. the colony. " He was,'' say they, " unto us as a mo- 

CH.T. ther, parent-like distributing his goods, and gladly 

1630. l^earing our infirmities ; yet did he erer maintain the 
Fifteen' figure and honor of his place, with the spirit of a true 
^^i gentleman." The company had determined to colo- 
nize only their "best" Eight hundred accompanied 
Winthrop; and, during the season, seventeen vessels 
were employed, bringing over in all, fifteen hundred 
persons. 

3. Winthrop and his friends, found no luxurious 
table spread for them in the wilderness ; but they freely 
gave of their own stores, to the famished and enfeebled 

Armeai suficrers, whom they met Regarding Salem as suffi- 
june.** ciently peopled, the newly-arrived, located themselves 
without delay, beyond its limits. Their first care, 
wherever they went, was to provide for the ministra- 
tion of the gospel. Settlements were soon begun, and 
churches established at Charlestown, Dorchester, Bos- 
ton, Roxbury, Lynn, and Watertown. 

4. Uiiused, as many of these settlers were, to aught 
but plenty and ease, the hardships before them, though 

1632. ^o^^^ ^i^h a willing mind, were too much for the 
Hard- body, especially in 3ie case of women. Many died, 

^dSeT^ though in the joy of believing. Among these, was the 
beloved Arbella Johnson, of the noble house of Lin- 
coln. Her husband, Isaac Johnson, the principal of 
the emigrants in respect to wealth, felt her loss so se- 
verely, that he soon followed her to the grave. He 
made a liberal bequest to the colony, and died "in 
sweet peace." 

5. Agreeably to the charter which the Company of 

1631. Massachusetts Bay had received from the king, the vo- 
^era-^ ters agreed that important regulations should be enact- 
ment, ed in an assembly of all the freemen. A meeting was 

convened at Boston, in October ; when Winthrop was 
re-elected governor, and Thomas Dudley, who had 

2. What his character f What kind of persona and how many 
accompanied him ? — 3. What was the conduct of ^Vinth^op and 
his friends t Where were the first villages and churches 7 — 4 
What can you say of tho hardships endured? Who among 
others died ? — 5. When was an assembly held in Boston ? Who 
was chosen to office f 
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been a faithful steward to the earl of lincobi, was ft. i. 
chosen deputy-governor. piTiiL 

6. At the first, the freemen all went to Boston to vote, chJ n, 
every man for himself. The government then was a 
simple democracy. But the settlements were soon so q^^^ 
spread, that some would have to go many miles. They ment 
tlien concluded to choose certain of their number, as is **'"««^ 
now done in our freeman's meetings, to go to the seat 

of government and do their public business for them. 
This was changing the government to a representative 
democracy. The. same change took place in most of 
the other colonies. 

7. Charles I., the son and successor of James I., was 

no less violent in his religious and political despotism; ^035 
and emigrants continued to flock to New England. In aoooemT- 
the year 1635, not less than three thousand arrived, ^^^ 
among whom, was the younger Henry Vane, afterwards 
much known in the history of England. 

8. The high manner of Vane, hisrprofound religious „ 
feeling, and his great knowledge, so wrought in his governor, 
favor, that, disregarding his youth, the people rashly 1686. 
withdrew their suflirages from the good Winthrop, and 
chose him governor, the year after his arrivaL 



CHAPTER VL 

Rhode Island and its first Founder. 

1. Roger Williams, a puritan minister, had been 
driven from England by persecution. When he arrived ^*^-'» 
in Massachusetts, he proclaimed, that the only business views €» 
of the human legislator is with the actions of man as tojera- 
they afliect his fellow-nian ; but as for the thoughts and **"' 

6. What kind of gover^m^nt was first in use in the colonies 
generally f To what kin d waai t changed ? — T. Who succeed- 
ed James I., as king of England ? Was he less violent in per- 
secution ? What can you say respecting emigration and emi- 
grants f — 8. What can you say of Henry Vane t 

Chapter VI.— Who-wfB Roger WiUiams f W htl^imwr oimii* 
Ions did he proclaim f 

4. 
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p»T I. feelings of his mind, and the acts or omissions of hi« 
P»D, III, life, as respects religious worship, the only law-gi vrer 
on.vx. is God; and the only human tribunal, a man's own 
conscience. 

2. The minds of the puritan fathers were troubled 
by these new and strange doctrines, which they be 
lieved would, unless checked, destroy all that the} 
had suffered so much to establish. Williams, the elo 
quent young divine, frank and affectionate, had, how 
ever, won the hearts of the people of Salem ; and the) 
invited him to settle with them as their pastor. Th 

wSk^ general court forbade it. Williams withdre>f to Ply 
•etued at mouth, whcrc he remained as pastor for two years; ant 
^***"'- then returned to Salem, where he was again gladly re 
ceived by the people. 

3. The court punished the town for this offence, by 
withholding a tract of land, to which they had a claim. 
Williams wrote to the churches, endeavoring to show 
the injustice of this proceeding; whereupon the court 

Sidem ®^®^®^9 ^^*^ ^^^^ ample apology was made for the 

disfran- letter, Salem should be disfranchised. Then all, even 

chised. hig ^ifg^ yielded to the clamor against him ; but he 

declared to the court, before whom he was arraigned, 

that he was ready to be bound, or, if need were, to at- 

^^^^ test with his life, his devotion to his principles. The 

* court, however, pronounced against him the sentence 

of exile. 

4. Winter was approaching, and he obtained per- 
mission to remain till spring. The affections of his 
people revived, and throngs collected to hear the be- 

1636. loved voice, soon to cease from among them. The 
authorities became alarmed, and sent a pinnace to con 
vey him to England; but he had disappeared. 

5. Now a wanderer in the wilderness, he had not, 
upon many ^ stormy night, eitlier " food, or fire, oi 
company," nor better legging than the hollow of a 
tree. At last, a few followers having joined him, he 

2. How dtftuhey affect the minds of the Puritan settleisf 
Relate what happened femecting Williams ? — 3. What did tho 
^neral court after Salem had twice received Williams ? What 
letter did WilUams write ? What was the consequence ? — 4. 
Was the sentence of Williams immediat)9ly executed ? 5. Whal 
happened now to Williams ? 
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fixed at Seckonk, since Rehoboth, within the limits of p»t. i. 
the colony of Plymouth. Winslow was now governor p^dTii 
there; and he felt himself obliged to conmiuni^ate to oH.n.* 
Williams, that his remaining would breed disturbance He goes 
between the two colonies; and he added his advice to ^^ 
that privately conveyed to Williams, by a letter from gu^^ 
Winthrop, " to steer his course to Narragansett Bay." 

6. Williams now threw himself upon the mercy of 
Canonicus. In a little time he so won upon him, that 
he extended his hospitality to him and his suffering 
company. He would not, he said, sell his land, but Kteum 
he freely gave to Williams, whose neighborhood he •»«"• 
now coveted, and who was fisivored by his nephew ** 
Miantonomoh, all the neck of land between the Paw- 
tucket and Moshasuck rivers, '* that his people might sit 
down in peace and enjoy it forever.'' Thither they 
went; and, with pious thanksgiving, named the goodly 
place Providence. 

7. By means of this acquaintance with the Narra- 
gansetts, Williams learned that a conspiracy was form- 
ing to cut off the English, headed by Sassacus, the 
powerful chief of the Pequods. The Narragansetts 

had been strongly moved by the eloquence of Mono- Nan»- 
notto, associate chief with Sassacus, to join in the ^**^?^ 
plot They wavered; but Williams, by making a pe- j '**' 
rilous journey to their country, persuaded them rather 
to unite with the English, against their ancient enemies. 

8. Anxious to do good to his brethren, though they 
had persecuted him, Williams next wrote to Governor 
"Winthrop ; who, taking the alarm, invited Miantono- 
moh to visit him at Boston. The chieftain went, and 
there entered into a treaty of peace and alliance with 
the English; engaging to them the assistance of the 
Narragansetts agamst the Pequods. • .Williams founded, 
at Providence, the first Baptist Church in America. 

5. What adYicc did he get, and from whom 1—6. To whom 
did he apply for shelter? Gould he bnv land of the Bachem t 
Who favored him ? What noble ^t did ne receive t — T. ^Inlat 
did Williams learn and what do respecting the Narragansetts t— 
8. What letter did he write ? What church did-he found f 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Connecticat and its Founden. 

PT. I. 1. The Dutch and English both clauned to be the 
p,p jjj original discoverers of Connecticut river; buttheformex 
oB.*ru.* had probably the juster claim. The natives along its 
The valley were kept in fear by the more warlike Pequods 
£• d^ on the east, and the terrible Mohawks in the west; and 
coveren heucc thcY desircd the presence of the English, as 
KiTer. defenders. 

2. As early as 1631, Wahquimacut, one of their 
sachems, being pressed by tlie Pequods, went to Bos- 

Ab inri- ton, and afterwards to Plymouth, eamesdy requesting 

l^*! ^^^ ^^ English colony might be sent to his pleasant 

tool* country. Governor Winthrop declined his proposal ; 

but Edward Winslow, then governor of Plymouth, 

favored the project, and visited, and examined the valley. 

3. The Plymotith people had been, some time pre- 
vious, advised by the Dutch to settle on Connecticut 
river; and they now determined to pursue the enter- 
prise. They fixed on the site of Windsor, as the place 

Dntcii fix ^o erect a trading-house. But the Dutch changed their 
«*Hwt. minds, and were now determined to take the country 
themselves. They, therefore, erected a small trading 
fort, called the house of Good Hope, on a point of land 
in Sukeag, since Hartford, at the junction of the Little 
river with the Connecticut. 

4. The materials for the Plymouth trading- house 
October, being put on board a vessel, Captain Holmes, who 
Wp^ commanded, soon appeared, sailing up the river. When 

mouth opposite to the Dutch fort he was commanded to stop. 
^^ or he would be fired upon; but he resolutely kept his 
•or. course; and the Windsor house, the first in Connecti- 
cut, was erected and fortified before winter. 

Chapter VII. — 1. What can you a^ of the discoyery o! 
Connecticut River ? What of the natives of its valley ? -- 2. 
What request was made by one of the sachems ? How was it 
received? — 3. What did the Dutch advise, and what do! 
Where did the Plymouth people locate ? — 4. How proceed in 
respect to building ? Wliat can bo said of the house tbey built T 
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5. The Grand Cottocil first patented Connecticnt to p»t. i. 
the ^ail of Warwick. That nohleman transferred his p»d, m^ 
patent to Lord, Say and Seal, and Lord Brooke, with cH.Tn. 
others. John Winthrop, son of the worthy gover- Pstent of 
nor of Massachusetts, having been sent to England on ^^***^ 
business for that colony, took an agency for the two The 
Lor(ld4]fttentees, and was directed by them to build a y?^.s«' 
fort at the mouth of the Connecticut river. uirop! 

6. The patent granted all that part of New England 
which extends "from Narragansett river one hundred 

and twenty miles on a straight line, near the shore, to- -g^^^, 
wards the south-west, as the coast lies toward Virginia, Extent of 
and within that breadth, from the Atlantic ocean to the *^^ 
South Sea." These bounds show how little was known 
by the Grand Council of the geography of the country. 

7. Before Mr. Winthrop's conunission was known, *^^ 
Thomas Hooker and his church had determined to 1635. 
leave Newtown, since called Cambridge, and plant 
themselves upon Connecticut river, in accordance with J^^^. 
the invitation given by the sachem. They obtained town 
for that object, a reluctant permission from the general 
court of Massachusetts. 

8. Other parties around the Bay were also in mo- 
tion. In August, a few pioneers, from Dorchester se- ^^J^ 
lected a place at Windsor, near the Plymouth trading- JJ^ 
house; and others, from Watertown, fixed on Pyquag, 

now Wethersfield. 

9. Having made such preparations as they were able, 

a party, intending to be in advance of Hooker, set out Hard- 
in October, with their families, amounthig in all to ^*^^ 
sixty persons, men, women, and children. To pro- 
ceed rapidly across a trackless wilderness, through 
swamps and over mountains, was impossible; and when 
the tedious journey was accomplished, winter was at 
hand ; and it set in earlier than usual, and was \mcom- 
monly severe. 

5 Who gave the patjntof Connecticut f "^ho was the first 
patentee 7 To whom did tfe transfer ? What agent did thev ap- 
point? What directions 'give ? — 6. What territory did the 
patent include? — T. Where were Thomas Hooker and his 
church first settled ? WHere did they determine to go ? What 
right had they to go there ? ^-8. What other parties had Mmilar 
designs ? — 9. Give an account of the party who weat in ad- 
vance of Hooker t- 
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rr,L 10. After enduring such hardihips as hnmui nature 

r^D III, shudders to contemplate, most of the par^, to save 

ca- m- life, got on board a Tessel, and at l^figth reachedMas- 

BctvB sachusetts. A few remained, who lired on malt and 

*5*^ acorns. These resolute puritans were not, however, 

discouraged, but most of those, who left the settlement 

in the winter, returned in the spring with Hooker and 

his company. 

11. Winthrop, in the meantime, commenced building 
Fortftt the projected fort A few days afterwards, a Dutch 
br^. yessel, which was sent from New Netherlands, ap- 
peared off the harbor to take possession of its en- 

^^^ trance. Th^ English having by this time mounted two 
repulse, pieces of cannon, prevented their landing. They pro- 
ceeded to complete the fort, which was named after 
the two Lords patentees, Say-Brook. 

12. The Pilgrims, in the exercise of their wonted 
virtues, now sold their claim to lands in Windsor, to 
the people of Dorchester; and the patentees were con- 
tent, that the Massachusetts settlement should proceed. 

13. Thomas Hooker is regarded as the principal 
founder of Connecticut. In him a natural "grandeur 
of mind" waa cultivated by education, and chastened 
by religion and adversity. He was commanding and 
dignified in his ministerial office; yet, in private life he 

Hooker ^^ geucrous, compassiouatc, and tender. So attract- 
in Eng- ive was his pulpit ^oquence, that in England he drew 
**"**• crowds, often from great distances, of noble, as well 
as plebeian hearers. 

14. His congregation in England esteemed his min- 
istry as so great a blessing, that, when persecution 

1633. drove him from his native land, they desired still to be 
%^h!! with him, although in these "ends of the earth." A 
portion of his people had preceded him, and were al- 
ready settle}^ at Newtown, since Cambridge. As he 
landed, they met him on the shore. With tears of 

lO. Were thejr discouraged? — 11. What happen^ jat the 
mouth of Connecticut river ? — 12. What peaceable conkn-omise 
was made among the various settlers ? — 13. Describe me prin- 
cipal founder of Connecticut. — 14. What showed the affection 
ot his people in Enghmd ? Did the church come to America 
together f 
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affection he exclaimed, " Now I live ! if ye stand p*t. l 
fast in the Lord !" p»d. hi. 

15. Associated with Hooker, both in council and ch. m. 
action, was John Haynes, a gentleman of excellent 
endowments, of unaffected meekness, and possessed j^ ^^^ 
of a very considerable estate. So desirous were the mm 
people of Massachusetts to detain him, that they made 

him their governor ; but he would not separate himself 
from his friend and pastor. 

16. Warned by the calamities of the preceding au- 
tumn. Hooker would not delay, although his wife was 

so ill, as to be carried on a litter. The company de- June, 
parted from Newtown early in June, driving their *^^- 
flocks and herds. Many of them were accustomed to jounTey 
affluence ; but now, they all, — ^men, women and little yJJ^J^. 
children, — travelled on foot, through thickets, across derne« 
streams and over momitains, — lodging at night upon the 
unsheltered ground. But they put their cheerful trust 
in God; and we doubt not the ancient forest was, night 
and morning, made vocal with His praise. 

17. At length they reached their destined location, 
which they named Hartford. The excellent Haynes 
was chosen chief magistrate ; and the soil was pur- q^ 
chased of the natives. The succeeding, summer was conduci 
one of the utmost exertion. Houses y^ere to be built, 
lands cleared, food provided for the coming wmter, 
roads made, the cunning and terrible savage to be 
guarded against^ and, chiefly, a church and state to be 
organized. All was to be done, — and all was accom- 
plished, by wisdom, union, and labor. 

15. Give an accouQW^ John Haynes. — 16. Describe the 
journey of Hooker and his people? — IT. Where was their 
location 7 Who was made governor f How did they get the ri^ht 
of soil 7 What had they to do f By what means (fid they ac- 
complish their undertakmgs 7 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

The PequodWar. 

P'T. 1. 1. The Pequods were endeavoring to unite the Id- 
PJTJ^ dian tribes in a plot to exterminate the Englbh, espe- 
CH. Tin. cially those of the colony, named from its river, Con- 
necticut. They had sought, as we have seen, the 
alliance of their former enemies, the Narragansetts, 
but through the influence of Roger Williams, Mian* 
tonomoli, the war-chief of that nation, remained true to 
^^^' the whites. Uncas, the Mohegan sagamore, formerly 
Fcquodi a vassal, and of the same family with Sassacus, was 
hottfle. jj^^ |^.g inveterate foe. 

2. The Pequods murdered Captain John Oldham, 
near Block Island, They made other attacks, and car- 
ried away some prisoners. They cut off stragglers 
from Saybrook, and had become so bold as to assault 
the fort, and use impudent and threatenhig language. 
Every where they were, or seemed to be, lurking, with 

Jui>, purposes of murder. The whole settlement, thus con- 

of u!e* stantly excited, was in the feverish condition of intense 

■etuers. and contiuual fear. The people neither ate, slept, or 

labored,-— or even "worshipped God in the sanctuary, 

without arms and aihmumtion at hand. 

3. A general court was called on the last of May, 
at Hartford. Thirty persons had already been killed, 
and the evidence was conclusive that the savages de- 

Ma ^* signed a general massacre. The court, therefore, 

The' righteously declared war. 
dt^i^ 4. The quota of troops from the three towns now 

war. settled, shows the rapid progress of the settlement. 
Hartford was to furnish ninety men, Windsor forty- 
two, and Wethersfield eighteen, makmg one hundred 
and fifty. John Mason was chosen captain. The 

Chapter VIII. — 1 & 2. What causes hh^ the Pequod Indi- 
ans given to the Connecticut people, to declare war against them f 
What was the condition of tne people ? — 3. W%«n and where 
did the general court meet? What did thev dot — 4. yOmL 
troops were to be raised, and how cq;>portioned. f 
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troops embarked at Hartford; sailed down the river and p»t. i. 
along the coast to Narrangansett Bay. Miantonomoh p,jj m 
furnished them two hundred warriors, Uncas sixty. ch.Vui.' 
There were actually embodied of the English, only Route of 
seventy-seven, of whom twenty, commanded by Cap- ^^t* 
tain Underbill, were from Massachusetts. Guided by mLoL 
a Pequod deserter, they reached Mystic, one of the 
two forts of Sassacus, at dawn of day. 

5. Their Indian allies showed signs of fear, and 
Mason arranging them at a distance around the fort, 
advanced with his own little army. If they fell, there 
was no second force to defend their state, their wives 
and helpless children. As they approach, a dog barks, 

and an Indian sentinel cries out, "Owannox, Owan- Mayae 
nox !" the English, the English I They leap ;within ^o^t at' 
the fort. The Indians fight desperately, and victory a^C^y. 
is doubtful. Mason then seizes and throws a flaming •**• 
brand, shouting, " we must bum them." The light 
matetials of their wigwams were instantly in a blaze. 
Hemmed in as the Indians now were, escape was im- 
possible ; and six hundred, — all who were within the 
fort, of every sex and age, in one hour perished. 

6. The subjects of Sassacus now reproached him 
as the author of their misfortunes, and to escape de- 
striiction, he, with his chief captains fled to the Mo* 
hawks; but he was afterwards slain by a revengeful 163X 
subject Three hundred of his warriors, having bum- ^eSTat 
ed his remaining fort, fled along the sea-coast Ma- Fwrfieid. 
son, aided by fresh troops from Massachusetts, pursued 

the fugitive savages; traced them to a swamp in Fair- 
field, and there fought and defeated them. 

7. Nearly one thousand of the Pequods were de- 
stroyed ; many fled, and two hundred, beside women 

and children, remained as captives. Of these, some, Pe<^u^ 
we are grieved to relate, were sent to the West Indies «»*»»«*• 
and sold into slavery. The remainder were divided be- 
tween the Narragansetts and the Mohegans. The two 

4^. Give a partie^air account of the armament— their number, 
— commander, and route. What asaistance was receivfld ? 5. 
Describe Mason's amaiffements^iis approach — and the fate 
of the Pequods within the fort ?^-6. Ot those remaining ? — 
T. How many-were destroyed? What was done with the residue! 

4»* 
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pnr.i. Sachems, Uncas and Miantonomoh, between whom 
PDTnr ^^ mutual hatred, now engaged to live in peace. 
cH. Villi The lands of the Pequods were regarded as conquered 
territory, and the name of the tribe was declared ex- 
tinct 

8. The prowess of the English had thus put the 
p,^ natives in fear, and a long peace ensued. All the 

thaniu- churches in New England commemorated this deliver- 
*^^"*' ance, by keeping a day of common and devout thanks- 
giving. 

9. The war had fSsdlen heavily upon the colony. 
Their farming and their finances were deranged ; but 
order and industry restored them. In 1639, they for- 

1639. mally conjoined themselves, to be one state or com- 

g^ern- uionwcalth, and adopted a constitution. This ordain- 

■»«»*• ed two annual general courts, at one of which, to be 

held in May, the whole body of freemen should choose 

Jjj^^ a governor, deputy-governor, six magistrates, and other 

menu, ncccssary officers. .. 

10. Theofhilus Eaton and John Davenport, 
163T puritans of much distinction in England, were regard- 
efi*Sf N. ®^ as the fomiders of the colony of New Haven. 

Haven. Thcsc two fricnds collected their associates, and ar- 
rived at Boston, July 26th, 1637. Massachusetts was 
desirous of securing such settlers, but they preferred 
a separate establishment; and seeking a commercial 

Arrirai station, they explored the coast, fixed on Quinnipiac, 
and in 1638, they moored their vessels in its harbor. 

11. The company had made some little preparation 
for the settlement the preceding summer, yet many 
sufferings were to be endured. The spring was un- 
commonly backward ; their planted com perished re- 
peatedly in the ground, and they dreaded the utter 
failure of the crop; but at length they were cheered 
by warm weather, and surprised by the rapid progress 
of vegetation. 

12. The first Sunday after they arrived, they met 

T. With their Unds ? What two sachems engaged to live in 
peace? — 8. On what occasion was the first New England 
thanksgiving ? — 9. When did they adopt a constitution ? What 
can you say of the court held in May f ^— lO. Who v^re the 
founders ot New Haven ? Describe tneu- first operations ? — 11. 
What was the weather, and llieir prospects for a crop ? 
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and worshipped under a lai^e tree, when Mr. Daven- p'T. i. 
port preached to them concerning the temptations of p,D jj. 
the wilderness. Not long after, the free planters sub- c«- « 
scribed, what, in distinction from a church union, they ^ ., „ 
termed a plarUaHoU'COvenant, 1638. 

13. Under this covenant they continued until the 
next year, when they assembled in a large barn be- 
longing to Mr. Newman, formed themselves into a body I63lf. 
politic, and established a form of government. The ^eS? 
governor and magistrates were to hold annually a 
general court, to regulate the affairs of the colony. 
Eaton was chosen governor. They purchased their g^j^ 
lands from the natives, and gave to the place the name govemof 
of New Haven. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Intolerance of the times— R. Island— N. Hampshire — ^Delaware. 

1. Anne Hutchinson, a resident of Boston, at this 
time advanced religious opinions, so entirely at vari- 
ance with those of the Puritan settlers, that a " great 
disturbance" arose in the Bay colony. Gov. Vane con- 
sidered that whether her opinions were true or false. The th« 
she had a right to enjoy them herself, and explain ^^"| 
them to others. Mr. Cotton, the minister of Boston, «n^. 
and the most celebrated of all the clergy of Massa- 
chusetts, was also, at first, inclined to defend Mrs. 
Hutchinson : but the ministers, generally, regarded her 
doctrines, not only as false, but, as dangerous to such 

a degree, that, if let alone, they would overthrow 
both church and state. 

2. In this extremity, a synod of ministers was as- 
sembled at Boston. Mr. Davenport had opportunely 

IJJ. Where did they worshiponthe first Sunday ? Where enter 
into the plantation- covenant ? — 13. What political arrangements 
did they ms^e the next year ? 

Chapter IX. — 1. What caused a ^turbanee in the colony ? 
What was Gov. Vane's view of the case ? What that of the 
clergy generally ? — 2, What assemblage was held at Boston t 
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PT. I. arrived from London, and Mr. Hooker, desirous to pre- 
P»]). Ill pare minds for political as well as religious union, re- 

CH. IX.' crossed the wilderness from Hartford. Mrs. Hutchin- 
Mrt. H. son's opinions were unanimously condemned by the 
*>»*^^*^ synod; and herself, and the most determined of her 
adherents were banished. 

3. The unfortunate woman, excommunicated from 
the church, became an outcast from a society, which 

1688, liad but now followed and flattered her. She went 
*« first to Rhode Island, to join the settlement, which her 
lti48* followers had there made. From thence, she removed 
MrfcH. with her family to the state of New York, where she 
^^' met delith in its most appalling form; that of an In- 
dian midnight massacre. 

4. One of the earliest cares of the Puritan fathers, 
was to provide the means of instruction for their chil- 
dren. At the general court in September, 1630, the 

163<l. sum of four hundred pounds was voted to commence 

^^^a college building, at Newtown, now called Cam- 

coUfge. bridge. In 1638, Mr. John Harvard, a pious divine 

163$. ^^^^ England, dying at Charlestown, left to the college 

Mr.Uar. a bequcst of nearly eight hundred pounds; and grati- 

C^^ tude perpetuated his name in that of the institution. 

. All the several colonies cherished the infant seminary, 

by contributions ; regarding it as a nursery, from which 

the church and state, were to be replenished with quali« 

fied leaders. 

5. Rhode Island. The most respectable of the 
banished followers of Mrs. Hutchinson went south, 

F^^ headed by William CJoddingtow and John Clarke 

en of The latter had been persecuted as a baptist By the 

^btii?* i^fl^cJ^ce of Roger Williams, they obtained from Mi 

R. I. antonomoh the noble gift of the island of Aquetnec k, 

called Rhode Island, on account of its beauty and 

fertility. Here they established a government, on the 

principles of political equality and religious toleratioa 

Coddington was made chief magistrate. 

3. What was done in regard to Mrs. Hutchinson f — 3. What 
became of her ? — 4. What was done in regard to the education 
of the young ? Who was John Hi^rard ? For yiat is he re- 
membered ?— 5. Who gave away the island of Aquetneckf 
To whom ? What name was given to it t * On what principle! 
was government established f 
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6. New Hampshire. Another portion of the dis- p»t. i. 
ciples of Mrs. Hutchinson, headed by her brother-in- p,p ^ 
law, Mr. Wheelright, went north; and, in the valley ch!ix.' 
of the Piscataqua, founded Exeter. It was within a « aoo 
tract of country lying between that river and the Mer- Mr. 
rimac, which Wheelright claimed by virtue of a pur- ^^ 
chase made of the Indians. This claim interfered with Indian 
that conveyed by patent to Mason and Gorges, and t^*^ 
was accordingly disputed. 

7. In the meantime, small, independent settlements, 
were made along the water courses, by emigrants from 
Massachusetts and the other colonies; but they did not 
flourish, for they imprudently neglected the culture of ^JJ^^* 
their lands,— present necessities being scantily supplied Hamp- 
by fish and game. In 1641, these settlements, induced *^^^^ 
by a sense of their weakness, petitioned Massachusetts 

to receive them under its jurisdiction. The general 
court granted their request, and they were incorporated 
with that colony. 

8. Delaware. Gustavus Adolphus, the hero of ^^ 
his age, projected, in 1627, a colony of his subjects IJJJJ*'^ 
from Sweden and Finland. About ten years after- «^ Fin*, 
wards they came over headed by Peter Minuets, an1ti«oJ t£j 
settled at Christina Creek, on the wc^sttl^if ^^^leas! 
Delaware, calling that river Swedeland^tre'am, and 

the country. New Sweden. "^ 

9. Though this was the first eflfeclteil settlement, 
yet the Dutch had, in 1629, purchased of the natives 
a tract of land extending from Cape Henlopen to the 
mouth of the Delaware river. A small colony con-l6il9* 
ducted by De Vrie9, came from Holland, and settled Dutdi 
near Lewistown. They perished by the savages ; o4l!iS«« 
but the Dutch continuing to claim the country, dis- 
sensions arose between them and the Swedish emi- 
grants. 

6. Who founded Ei^pter 7 Where is it? What claim had 
Mr. Wheelwright to the land ? Who disputed his claim ?— 
T. What further may be said of New Hampshire at this 
early day ? — 8. What eminent person projected a colony to 
America ? Where did the Swedes and Fins settle ? — 9. Had 
there been a settlement of tae Dutch near ? . What became 
of the Dutch colony? 
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CHAPTER X. 

Maryland— Virginia. 

PT.i. 1. Maryland. In 1631, William Claybome ob- 

p,u |,j tained from Charles I. a license to traffic, in those parts 

cii*. X. ' of America, for which there was not already a patent 

1631. granted. Claybome planted a small colony, on Kent 

* island, in Chesapeake bay. 

2. George Calvert, afterwards Lord Baltimore, 
^o^S?" was of the Roman Catholic faith. To enjoy his religion 
pttent. unmolested, he wished to emigrate to some vacant 
(•Maine tract in America. He explored the country, and then 
caUey returned to England. The Queen, Henrietta Maria* 
^estote* daughter to Henry IV. of France, gave to the territory 
of ihu which he had selected, the name of Maryland, and 
8u"uated ^ord Baltimore obtained it by a royal patent. 

in 3. He died at London in 1632, before his patent 
France!) passed to a legal form ; but his son, Cecil Calvert, the 
second Lord Baltimore, by the influence of Sir Robert 
iSaa ^^^^' o^^uied the grant intended for his father. By 
this patent, he held the country from the Potomac to 
the 40th degree of north latitude ; and thus, by a 
mere act of the crown, what had long before been 
granted to Virginia, was now taken away ; as what 
was now granted was subsequently «ven to Penn, to 
the extent of a degree. Hence very troublesome dis- 
putes arose. 

4. Lord Baltimore appointed as governor his brother, 

Calvert Leonard Calvert, who, with two 'hundred emigrants, 

«^> sailed near the close of 1633, and arrived at the Poto- 

1683. ^^^ ^rly in 1634. Here they purchased of the na- 

Armes tivcs, Yamaco, one of their settlements, to which was 

634. &iv®^ ^^6 name of St. Mary. Calvert secured by this 

pacific course, comfortable habitations, some improved 

lands, and the friendship of the natives. 

1. What was done by William Claybome? — 5J. Whjs^ 
Lord Baltimore wish to leave England ? Who named his tern- 
tory after herself? — 3. Did the first Lord Baltimorenfeceive the 
patent? What did his son obtain? What cojyjtry did this 
patent include ? — 4. Who conducted the firsK^lony to Mary 
land f What judicious course did he pursue ? 
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5. The country was pleasant, great religious free- p»t. l 
dom existed, and a liboral charter had been granted. J^JTJJJ* 
This allowed the proprietor, aided by the freemen, to ch. %. 
pass laws, without reserving to the crown the right of 
rejecting them. Emigrants accordingly soon flocked 

to the province, from the other colonies, and from 
England. 

6. Thus had the earliest settlers of this beautiful 
portion of our country established themselves, without 
the sufferings endured by the pioneers of former set- 
tlements. The proprietary government, generally so 
detiimental, proved here a nursing mother. .Lord Bal- ^y SS" 
timore expended for the colonists, within a few years, g~'>- 
forty thousand pounds ; and they, ", out of desire to 
return some testimony of gratitude," voted in their 
assembly, " such a subsidy, as the low and poor efft. J.-- 

of the colony could bear." C"^'^ 

7. Lord Baltimore invited the puritans of Massa- 
chusetts to emigrate to Maryland, offering them " free I64!t 
liberty of religion." They rejected this, as they did ^^u' 
a similar proposition from Cromwell, to remove to the i^^'pnn- 
West Indies. *^ 

8. The restless, intriguing Claybome, called the 
evil genius of Maryland, had been constantly on the 
alert to establish, by agents in England, a claim to the 
country, and thus to subvert the government of the 1685, 
good prp2jiGtary. In his traffic with the natives, he - *J« 
had learned their dispositions, and wrought them to 1®^* 
jealousy. In England, the authority of the long Par- 
liament now superseded that of the king. Of this, 
Clayborne, and other disorderly subjects of Lord Bal» 
timore, took advantage. Thus the fair dawn of this 
rising settlement was early overcast. 

9. Virginia. In 1621, Sir Francis Wyatt arrived 1621. 
as governor, bringing from the company in England a ^^^i^ 
more perfect constitution for the colony. It contained^ivejau. 



5. What inviting circumii(ancesdrew emigrants ? — 6. Wft^t may 
be said of the proprietary ffovemment ? H oy n roch did Lord 
Baltimore expend for the colony ? Did tli^ testify any gratitude ? 
T. WhoX did Lord Baltimore offer the Puritans ? — 8. What was 
Clayborne called? What were ^ome of his plans to injure th^ 
proprietor ? — -O: Who arrived in Virginia ? What did he bring ? 
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p>T. I. some seeming concessions to the people, which not 
p^ ^1^ only gratified the settlers, but encouraged emigrants ; 
GH. X. ' and a large number accordingly accompanied Governor 
Wjratt to tlie province. 

10. This year, cotton was first planted in Virginia, 
Cotton and '' the plentiful coming up of die seeds,'' was re- 
pijjj^ garded by the planters with curiosity and interest 

1 1. Opechancanough, the brother and succaesor of 
Powhatan, had determined to extirpate the whites, and 

A con- regain the country. For this purpose he formed a 

■p»wy- conspiracy to massacre all the English ; and during 

four years, he was, secretly, concerting his plan. To 

each tribe its station was allotted, and the part it was 

to act prescribed. 

12. On the 2^ of March, 1622, at mid-day, they 
!»j]^ed upon the English, in all their settlements, and 

buvj^red men, women, and children, without pity or 

remorse. In one hour, nearly a fourth part of the 

163^ whole colony was cut off The slaughter would have 

Indians been uuivcrsal, if compassion, or a sense of duty, had 

300. not moved a converted Indian, to whom the secret 

was communicated, to reveal it to his master, on the 

night before the massacre. This was done in time to 

save Jamestown and the adjacent settlements. 

13. A bloody war ensued. The English, by their 
arms and discipline, were more than a match for the 
Indians ; and they retaliated in such a manner as left 

whUet ^® colonies for a long time free from savage molesta- 
retaiiate. tiou. They also received a considerable accession of 
territory, by appropriating those of the conquered na- 
tives. 
« 14. In 1624 the London company, which had set- 
1624. tied Virginia, was dissolved by King James, and its 
di'stS^S* rights and privileges returned to the crown. Gover- 
and va. nors wcrc sent over by Charles I. thg successor of 
pj,^^ James, who were oppressive ; and the Virginians re- 
* sisted their authority. Sir William Berkeley was sent 
over in 1641. The colonists were, under him, con- 

9. Whisit effect had these concessions ? — lO. When was cot- 
ton first planted in Virginia? — II &, 12. Give an accotmt of 
the Indian massacre ? — 13. What was done in retaUation ? — 
14. What became of tlie London company ? Under whom was 
Virginia then t What can you say of the royal govemor« f 
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finned in their enjoyment of the electiYe frnpflhinr p>t. i. 
Great harmony prevailed, notwithstanding the assem- J^TTE 
bly took a high tone in respect to their political rights ; cu, n. 
boldly declaring " that they expected no taxes or ijga 
positions, except such as should be freely yoted for 
their own wants.'' 



CHAPTER XI. 

Massachusetts threatened.-— The Puritans in £nglandr— Vane.- 
UinoN. 

1 

1. The English court began to be jealous, that 
their colonies, especially that of the Bay, did not in* 
tend to be gorerned by the parent country. They 
were truly informed by some, who returned dissatis- courtdi*. 
fied from Massachusetts, that not only was their own pJ^* 
religion established by law, but the use of the Eng- Man. 
lish litosgy was prohibited. Various other charges 
were made agdnst the province,— showing that it was 
casting off dependence upon the English crown, and 
assuming sovereign powers to itself. 

2. Much displeased, 'the king determined that the 
colonies should be brought to submission, both in 1684t 
church and state ; and he made archbishop Laud, famed tS^ 
for his persecuting spirit, chief of a council, which was 
appointed, with fi3l powers to govern the colony in all 
cases whatever. 

3. The Grand Council of Plymouth, as it had its 
beginning and course, so also it had its end in little 
better than knaffwy. We have seen that its own mem- 
bers. Gorges and Mason, and others, had been 
its patentees. These persons now wishing to make 

14. Under what governor did harmony prevail t What did 
the assembly declare ? 

Chapter XI.— 1. Of wh«tSBre the British government jea- 
lous t What reportajDWiDemmg Massachusetts were true f — 2. 
What did the^lnnE^Bctrrminn f Who was made chief of a coun- 
cil f With what powers t — 3. On what occasion was Ae Grand 
Council of Plymoudi dissolved t 

5 
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FT. I. good certain claims to territory in Massachusetts, gave 
p,p ,n up their patent to the crown ; petitioning for redsess 
oh', u.' against that colony, which they asserted had for£Mled 
Mw^ap- its charter, by exceeding its powers and territorial 
»»%ned. limits. 

4. Willing to humble their ** unbridled spirits,'' the 
court of king's bench, issued a writ against the indi- 
viduals of the corporation of Massachusetts Bay, ao- 
Dec. c using them with certain acts, by which they had for- 
1684* feited their charter, and requiring them to show \rar- 
eWter '^^^ ^^^ ^^®ir proceedings. At a subsequent term, the 
■nnuikd. court prouounced sentence against them, and declared 
that their charter was forfeited. 

6. The rapid emigration to the colonies had attract- 
ed the attention of the council, and they had passed 
aooo laws, prohibiting any person abore the rank of a ser- 
N "w ^^^* ^^^^ leaving the kingdom iii^thout express per- 
famdiT mission ; and vessels already freighted with emigrants 
I63S. had been detained. But these prohibitions were in* 
vain; for persecution, conducted by the merciless 
Laud, grew more and more cruel; and in one year, 
three thousand persons left England for America. 

6. Oppression, and perhaps the successful escape 
and resistance of their brethren in America, had so 
wrought upon the public mind in England, that matters 
had now come to open opposition to the government 
In Scotland, Charles had attempted to enforce the use 

16401 ^^ ^^® English liturgy. Riots had followed, and the 
Charles SoUmn League and Covenant been made, by which 
S*wif ^G Scottish people bound themselves to oppose all 

similar attempts. Popular opinion became resistless. 

Laud's party was ruined, and himself imprisoned; 

while the king was engaged in a bloody civil war with 

his revolted subjects. 

7. Puritanism now reigned in England, and its dis- 
ciples had no inducement to emigrate. Nay, some 

3. What evil did some of their number do to Massachusetts ? 
4. What was done in the king's court -respecting the charter of 
Massachusetts? — 8. What laws were made respecting emigra- 
tion ? What effect had they ? — 6. What was now ihp state of 
things in Great Britain ? — T. How did the rule of Puntanism 
in Emgland affect emigration to America ? 
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returned, among whom was Governor Vane. The prr. i. 
Long Parliament had begun to rule; and its leaders p^TJj; 
were desirous to honor, rather than humble New Eng- cbI u. 
land. Cotton, Hooker, and Davenport, were invited 
to go to London to attend the celebrated assembly of ^^j 
divines at Westminster. They, however, saw no suf- pJiS? 
ficient cause to leave their flocks in the wilderness, "**"*• 
England was no longer their country; but that for 
which they had su^red, though recent, was already ^^^^ 
as dear to these noble patriots, as the infant to the 
mother. 

8. A Union was now meditated. Both internal 
peace, and external safety were to be secured. An safttj 
essential part of the compact made, was the solemn JJ^JJJ 
promise of the framers to yield obedience to the pow- 
ers thus created. 

9. Two comsHMioners having been appointed ^Ym^iM^ 
each of the four colonies, Plymouth, Massachusetts, *'*^*' 
Connecticut and New Haven, they met at Boston, tfS^ 
May, 1643, where they drew up and signed the Arti" ^^ney 
cles of Confederation, Rhode Island was not per-^'iStoo 
nutted to be a member of the confederacy, unless it 
became an appendage to Plymouth. This, that colony 

very properly refused. 

10. The style adopted was that of the " United Colo- 
nies of New England." Their little congress, the first 

of the New World, was to be composed of eight ' 

members, two from each colony. They were to as- *° ^ 
semble yearly in the different colonies by rotalion,*^ ^ 
Massachusetts having, in this respect a double privi- 
lege. 

11. Although this confederacy was nominally dis- 
continued after about forty years, yet its spirit remained. 
The colonies had learned to act together, and when 
common injuries and common dangers again required 

T. What honor was paid to three of the New England clergy t 
8. What objects were to be secured by Union t — O. Wbat-^r 
colonies sent commissioners to Boston f Whik important work 
did they perform ? What hard condition was exacted of Rhode 
Island ? — lO. What was the style adopted ? Where was the 
little Congress of Commisnonera to meet t — 11. How long did 
this confederacy last f 
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F1M. united action, modes and preotdenta were at hand 
f;j^ Hence we regard the Confederacy of the /our New 
OB.' XL* England provinces, as the germ of the Federal Union. 

11. Why is it resarded as the gsniTdf the Federal Union f 
Compare the third Map vrith the second, and tell the principal 
changes which have takenplace in the geography in the course 
of the third period of the First Part of the history f What are 
the principal patents which have been given f Compare the dif- 
ferent maps with the history, and tell when the name of Virginia 
was first given, and to what extent of country it has, at difierent 
times, been applied f 



EXERCISES ON THE CHRONOORAPHER. 

What is the event which marks the beginning of thu 
period 7 What is its date ? Point it out on the chronogra- 
pher. 

Massasoit visits the pilgrims in 1621, and enters into an 
alliance with them. Point out this date on the chronogra- 
pher. James I. issued a charter to a company styled the 
" Grand Council of Plymouth,'* in 1620. Point out the 
place of this date. John Endicot began the settlement of 
Salem in 1628. He was appointed Governor of Massachu 
setts Bay in 1629. Point out the places of these dates. 
Three thousand persons emigrated to New England in 1635. 
Point to the place of this date.. 

Roger Williams founded Providence in 1636. Point out 
the place of this date. The Pequods were defeated and 
destroyed in 1637. New Haven was founded the same 
year. Show its place on the chronographer. The college 
at Cambridge was founded in 1630. It took the name of 
Harvard in 1638. Point to the place of these two dates. 
Lord Baltimore obtained a patent of Maryland in 1631 
Point out the place of this year. What event marks the 
termination of this period 7 What is its date 7 Point to its 
place on the chronographer. 

Let the teacher oAen repeat general questions, such as— 
What is the subject of this part 7 Into how many periods 
is it divided 7 What is the first and last date of your lesson 
to-day 7 In what century is it 7 How much time occurs 
between the first and last date 7 
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Meeting of Winthrop and the Commissioners. 

PERIOD I. 

rftOM 

TBB COmrBDKltAOT Or / 1643 1 TBB FOOK K. ■. COLOlTIBf. 

TO 

THK HIW OBAKTBR |l69^ | Of MAiaiOHOSam. 

CHAPTER L 

Virginia — Second Indian Massacre — ^Bacon's Rebellion. 

1. In 1644, the aged Opechancanough once more p^t. u. 
attempted to cut off the scattered white population. ■ 

As soon as resistance was made, the Indiims were ch.u 
struck with panic, and fled. The Virginians pursued <|»^^ 
them vigorously, and killed three hundred. The chief second 
was taken prisoner. He was then inhumanly woimd- ^^ 
cd, and kept as a public spectacle, imtil he was re- 
lieved by death. 

Chapter I. — 1. What attempt was made by an Indian chief? 
Which, in this case, suffered most, the Indians, or the Virgin- 
ians ? How many Indians were killed ? How was the chief 
treated f 

87 
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f9T.ii. 2. Charles I. was beheaded ; and Cromwell directed 
p,p J ■ the af&irs of England. He perfected a system of op- 
CH.* u pression, in respect to trade, by the celebrated "Navi- 
-^-^gation Acts." By these, the colonies were not al- 
chu-ks lowed to find a market for themselves, and sell their 
hnd^ produce to the highest bidder; but were obliged to 

carry it direct to the mother country. The English 
Crom- merchants bought it at their own price; and thus they, 
weiL and not the colonist, made the profit on the fruits of 

his industry. 

3. At the same tune, these laws prohibited any but 
English vessels, from conve3ring merchandise to the 

1651. colonies; thus compelling Aem to obtain their sup- 
«^^J^ plies of the English merchant;' of course, at such 
»»on ^ prices, as he chose to ^ upon his goods. Even free 
*^ trafiHc among the colonists was prohibited. 

4. Charles II. was restored to his father's throne in 
1660. Berkeley, after various changes, was exer- 
cising, in Virginia, the office of governor. But pros- 

1660. P?^^ ^^ ^^^^' Notwithstanding the U ff Qiy of Vir- 
Charks gi^ia, to nouc of the colonies had the sujjgfigSon of 
"• 3ie English monarchy wrought more good; and on 
none, did the restonrlion operate more disastrously. 

6. The Virginians were divided into two classes. 

The first comprised the few persons who were highly 

educated, and possessed of extensive domains. The 

iriito- second, and more numerous class, was composed of 

*^bJ?** servants and laborers ; among whom were some, that 

"«^ for crimes in England, had been sent to America. A 

blind admiration of English usages, was now shown, 

in the regulations made by Berkeley, and his aristo- 

cratical advisers. 



S. In what year was. Clrarles I. beheaded? Who^iiMn di* 
rected the afiairs in England t By what were the colonies op- 
pressed ? What were they not allowed to do t What wme they 
obliged to do ? How did Elnglish merchants make the profit on 
the produce of the colonists? —• 3. Of whom ym» the colonists 
obliged to purchase their Banpiies f Who would fix the prices ? 
Coiud the difierent colonies trade freely with each other ? — *. 
What happWW-^in 1660? Who waa governor of Virginia? 
What were the prospects of Virginia? — 5. Describenhe two 
classes into which the Virginians were divided ? What can you 
•ay of Berkeley and his advisers ? 



VIRGINIA GIVEN AW AT. bVf 

6. The rights of the people were on all hands re- p»t. ii. 
irt i itte d. The afSiirs of the church were placed in the p,p ^ 
hands of vestries,— corporations who held, and often ch.*i.* 
severely used, the right to tax the whole community, .pj^^ 
The assembly, composed of a riatowats , made thenv- people 
selves permanent, and their sdaries large. The right ^&^ 
of suffrage was unrestrained, but the power of elect- "s***^ 
ing the burgesses being taken away, the meetings of 

the freemen were of little avail, for their only remain- 
ing right, was that of petition. 

7. A shpck was now given, by which even the aris- 
tocracy were aroused. Charles, with his wonted -pr^ 
fligacy, gave away Virginia for the space of thirty-one q^^^ 
years. He had, immediately on his accession, granted gires 
to Sir William Berkeley, Lord Culpepper, and others, vu^ma 
that portion of the colony lying between the Rappa- fo' 3i 
bannock and Potomac; and now, to the covetous Lord ]]6Y3> 
Culpepper, and to Lord Arlington, another needy fa- 
vorite, he gave the whole province. 

8. On the north, the Susquehannah Indians, driven 
by the Senecas, from the head of the Chesapeake, had 
come down, and having had provocation, were com- ^??*' 
mitting depredations upon the banks of the Potomac, wash- 
John Washington, the greatgrandfather of the hero of "***"• 
the revolution, with a brother, Lawrence Washington, 

had emigrated from England, and was living in the 
county of Westmoreland. 

9. Six of the Indian chiefs came to John Washing- 
ton, to treat of peace, he being colonel. He wrong- 
fully put them to death. "They came in peace," said 
Berkeley, "and I would have sent them in peace, ^j[J^ 
though they had killed my father and mother.'^ Re- cWeft. 
venge inflamed the minds of the savages, and the mid- 
night war-whoop often summoned to speedy death the 
defenseless families of the frontier. 



6. How was it witiPSO rights of the people f How in^dTiirch 
matters f How with respect- to.t4he assembly f Th»oagkt of 
sufirage ? — 7. What did King Charles give away t What por- 
tion had he granted before t To whom t To whom was the 
whole province now given f — 8. Who was John Washington t 
What Indians were troublesome?— 9. What provocation had 
Colonel Washington given them t What said Berkeley t 
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PT.ii. 10. The people desired to organise for self defense, 
p,p y and in a peremptory manner, demanded for their leader, 
CH.1.* Nathaniel Bacon, a popular yoimg lawyer. Berkeley 
16Y6. '®^*^^^' New murders occurred ; Bacon assumed com- 
The ' mand, and with his followers, departed for the Indian 
^^* war. Berkeley declared him and his adherents rebels. 
Bacon 11. Bacou returned successful from his expedition, 
i^er. *^<^ ^^ elected a member for Henrico county. Popu- 
lar liberty prevailed, and laws were passed, with which 
Popular Berkeley was highly displeased. Bacon, fearing treaeli- 
pm^ ery, withdrew to the country. The people rallied 
* around him, and he returned to Jamestown, at the head 
of five hundred armed men. 

12. Berkeley met them, and baring his breast, ex- 
claimed, '^a fair mark, shoot!" Bacon declared that 
he came only for a comoHiRon, their lives being in 

Berkeley danger from the savages. The commission was issued, 
i£oa, <^(1 Bacon again departed for the Indian warfare. 
Berkeley, in the meantime, withdrew to the sea-shore, 
and there collected numbers of seamen and royaHsts. 
He came up the river with a fleet, landed his army at 
Jamestown, and again proclaimed Bacon and his party, 
rebels and tmitois. 

13. Bacon having quelled the Indians, only a small 
band of his followers remained in arms. With these 
he hastened to Jamestown, and Berkeley fled at his ap- 
proach. In order that its few dwellings should no 
more shelter their oppressors, the inhabitants set them 

jaiDe»- on fire. Then leaving that endeared and now deso- 

bur^by latcd spot, they pursued the royalists to the Rappa- 

^^[' hannodt, where the Virginians, hitherto of Berkeley's 

party, deserted, and joined Bacon's standard. His 

enemies were at his mercy; but his exposure to the 

night air had induced disease, and he died. 

Biieon' 14. The party, without a leader, broke into frag- 

*»*•• ments. As the principal adherents of Bacon, hunted 

and made prisoners, were one by one, brought before 

lO. What leader did the people choose ? Give some account 
of the first steps in the contention between the people's leader 
and the governor t — 1 1. Proceed with the account ? — 12. Con- 
tinue the relation? 13. Relate the remaining events, till the 
time of Bacon's death f — 14. What then happened to his party 
and princqx^ followers f 
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Berkeley, he adjudged them, with insulting taunts, to prr.n. 
instant death. Thus perished twenty of the best citi- p,p ^ 
zensof Virginia. "The old fool," said Charles II., oh.'i. 
who sent him orders to desist, "has shed more blood 
than I did, for the murder of my father." 

15. "Bacon's rebellion" was extremely injurious to ISTT* 
the affidrs of the colony in England. A new charter, Lo>^ 
which was sent over, was not favorable to the Virgin- ^^ 
ians. Lord Culpepper was made governor for life. 

He cared not what he made the people suflfer, provided 1688. 
he could gain money for himselif. Lord Howard, the J^^ 
next governor, was of the same stamp. nowtrd. 

16. It was at this period, that the Five Nations be- 
came very powerful. They had overcome all the sur- 
rounding Indians, and mesttced the whites. This pro- 
duced a grand council at Albany, in which Lord pcaM 
Howard, and Colonel Dongan, the governor of New ^j^^J^ 
York, together with delegates from the northern prov- NatMu. 
inces, met the sachems of the Five Nations. The 
negociations were friendly ; and, in the figurative lan- 
guage of the Indians, "a great tree of peace was 
planted." 

17. Maryland. Qaybome, in 1645, returned to-^^-^ 
Maryland, raised an i BSttu wction, and compelled Gov- jnmrrMl 
emor Calvert to fly to Virginia for safety. The rebel- ^n « 
lion was, however, quelled. The next year, Calvert i»SZ 
returned, and quiet was restored. 

18. The reign of Puritanism in England was disas* 
trous to Maryland. Calvert, the governor appointed 
by the proprietor, was obliged to surrender the govern- 
ment; and the Catholics, after having settled the coun- 165!X. 
try, were shamefully persecuted in it, by the English Cmthoiio 
authorities. Claybome took advantage of this, and ^^^tt 
with one Josias Fendall, made a famous " disturbance," ^ 
of which little is now known, except that it involved 
the province in much expense. 

19. Lord Baltimore was restored to his rights, by 

15. How did Bacon*8 rebellion affect the colony in England? 
What ffoyemors were sent over f — 16. What Indians became 
powerfol ? What council was held t — IT. Who made trouble 
m Maryland 1 18. What did he take advantage oft Who was 
wi^ him f What is known of " Fendall's disturbamse 7'' 
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r«T. u. Charles U^ but he died soon after. £Us son and suo 
p,^^ ^^ cessoFy soon found himself in trouble ; for the English 
oii.li. would not allow the Catholics of Maryland to enjoy 
ISW. ^^^ political rights. At the same time the people in 
Death of the province, wished for a greater share in the gorem- 
^^ ment, than the proprietor would grant 
BMK. 20. James II., who succeeded Charles, was a Ca- 
tholic, and he was a tyrant He declared that there 
should be no charter governments, but that he should 
1688. ^^9 according to his own sovereign will. His op- 
w^km pressions were such, that his pjpople in England, and 
Miry, even his own family, joined against him. They placed 
upon the throne, his (kughter Mary, with her husband, 
William, one of the ablest statesmen of Europe. 



CHAPTER IL 

New York settled by the Dutch— Taken by the Enghsh. 

1. We here, commence with the early colonization 
of a state which ranks first in the Union, in respect to 
wealth and population. In 1614, a company of mer- 
]^h chants in Holland, fitted out a squadron of several 
emi- ships, and sent them to trade to the country which 
^d Hudson had discovered. A rude fort was constructed 
N.York, on Manhattan Island. One of the captains, Adrian 
Blok, sailed through the East river, and ascertained 
the position of Long Island. He probably discovered 
Connecticut river. 
-^-- 2. The next year the adventurers sailed up the Hud- 
Fort * ^^^j ^^^ ^^ a little island, just below the present po- 
Ort^, sition of Albany, they built a small fort, naming it Fort 
Mbmf Orange. Afterwards they changed their location, and 
•*~*^ fixed where Albany now stands. 

19. Who restored Lord Baltimore t What gave trouble to 
hisBonf — «0. Who succeeded King Charles the XL f What 
did he declare t How did the English people bear his tyranny ? 

Chapter II. — 1 . In what respects is N«w York the first state 
in the Union ? Did the Dutch first go there as traders, or as 
settlers ? By whom were they sent f What fort did they first 
build f What discoveries make t — fl. What was their second 
fort? 
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8. Holland was distressed by internal troubles ; and pt.ii. 
families wishing to settle in the new world, were now p,p ^ • 
sent over. Cottages clustered around Manhattan fort, cH.'nI 
which was now called New Amsterdam, and the coun-^^j^o 
try, New Netherlands. Peter Minuets was made its to 
firat governor. XSftL 

In 1627, an enroy was sent from New Netherlands 
to New Plymouth; friendly civilities were inter- Treaty 
changed; and a treaty of peace and conunerce was Ji'viiSl! 
made with the Pilgrims. 

4. A new company was made in Holland, styled " the 
College of Nineteen.^' They decreed, that, whoever 
should conduct fifty families to New Netherlands, the 
name now given by the Dutch to the whole country ^^' 
between Cape Cod and Cape May, should become the of Nine- 
ptrooQ, or lord of the BMUor; with absolute property *^^ 
in the lands he should colonize, to the extent of eight lands, 
miles on each side of the river on which he should 
settle. 

5. De Vries conducted from Holland, a colony which 
settled Lewistown, near the Delaware ; a small fort je^. 
called Nassau, having been previously erected by the The 

Tlntnb Dutch on 

l^*cn. theDeh. 

In consequence of disagreements among the com- ^nve. 
pany in Holland, Peter Minuets returned, having been 
supemeded by Walter Van Twiller. Minuets became 
the leader of a colony of Swedes. 

6. Governor Keift, who had succeeded Van Twiller, 
had an inconsiderable quarrel with the Manhattan In- 
dians. Yet, when the Mohawks came down upon 1643. 
them, they collected in groups, and begged him to ^^** 
shelter and assist them. The barbarous Keift sent his to the^ 
troops ; and at night murdered them all, men. women, n*»»»«^ 
and helpless babes, to the number of a hundred. 

7. Indian vengeance awoke. No English family 
within reach of &e Algonquins was safe. The Dutch 

3. Why were families now willing to leave Holland t Where 
did they settle t What name give to the fort f To the country ? 
Who was the first governor f Where did they send an envoy t 
♦. What new company was formed in Houand T What aid 
they decree ? — 6. What colony was led by De Vries t What 
accouit can you give of Peter Minuets ? Who was the next 
governor?— 6. Whotbe neiftf How did he treat ihe Indians? 
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PT. 11. villages were in flames around, and the people fleeing 

p,p ^ to Holland. In New England, all was j## par dy and 

vu.'u, alarm. The Dutch troops defended themselves, having 

veni placed at their head. Captain Underhill, who had been 

geance of expelled from Massachusetts. At this time, it is sup- 

in^l^ posed, occurred a bloody battle at Strickland's plain, 

in Greenwich, Connecticut The Mohawks were 

1645. friendly to the Dutch, and, at length, peace was made 

Peace, by their interference. 

8. Keift, execrated by all the colonies, was remand- 
i64S- ed to Holland ; and, on his return, perished by ship- 
^SSk!"^ wreck on the coast of Wales. Stuyvesant, who suc- 

ceeded to his office, went to Hartford ; and there entered 
^^yt into negociations, by which the Dutch claims to Con- 
»nt, necticut were relinquished. 

9. The Dutch had built Fort Casimir on the site of 
New Castle, in Delaware. The Swedes conceiving 

1664. this to be an encroachment on their territory. Rising, 

Swedes their governor, by an unworthy stratagem, made him- 

^"^y the self its master. In 1655, StU3rvesant, acting by orders 

Dutch, received from Holland, embarked at New Amsterdam, 

with six hundred men, and sailing up the Delaware, 

he subjugated the Swedes. New Sweden was heard 

of no more ; but the settlers were secured in their 

rights of private property, and their descendants are 

among the best of our citizens. 

10. Many emigrants now came to New Netherlands, 
from among the oppressed, the discontented, and the 
enterprising of other colonies, and of European na- 

The tions. At length the inhabitants sought a share of 
people political power. They assembled, and by their dele- 
cwu gates, demanded that no laws should be passed, except 
rights with the consent of the people. Stuyvesant treated 
tlie request rudely, and dissolved the assembly. 

11. But popular liberty, though checked here, pre- 
vailed in the adjoining provinces; and they conse- 

T. What was the consequence of his cruelty ? What occurred 
m Connecticut t — 8. What happened to Keift t Who was his 
successor ? What did he do ? — 9. Give an account of the con- 
test between the Swedes and Dutch? — lO. By what persons 
were their numbers in New Netherlands increased ? What did 
the people now seek t How did the governor treat them f — 1 1. 
Which prospered most, the places where the people'^ right* 
were respected, or those where they were not t 
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quently grew more rapidly, and crowded upon the p»t. ii. 
Dutch. The Indians made war upon some of their 7^~ 
villages, especially Esopus, now Kingston; and New cu.\ii 
Netherlands could not obtain aid from Holland. The New 
States General had given the whole concern into the ^.J^**^ 
hands of ^^ the Nineteen," and they refused to make troubiU. 
needful adwMMes. 

. 12. Charles II. had granted to his brother James, 
then Duke of York and Albany, the territory from the 
banks of the Connecticut to those of the Delaware. 
Sir Robert Nichols, wag dispatched with a fleet to take ^ ^^ 
possession. He sailed to New Amsterdam, and sud- steVd^ 
denly demanded of the astonished StU3nresant, to give *JUS"to 
up the place. He would have defended his post S he the Eng 
could. But the body of the people, preferred the Eng- sip?/a^ 
lish rule to that of the Dutch ; the privileges of English- 1664L 
men having been promised Uiem. Nichols, therefore, 
entered, took possession in the name of his master, 
and called the place New York. 

13. A part of the English fleet, under Sir George 
Carteret, sailed up the Hudson to Fort Orange, which 
surrendered and was named Albany. The Dutch fort ^^ 
on the Delaware was also taken by the English. The ibrt»iui 
rights of property were respected, and a treaty was "'^^ 
made with the Five Nations. The whole line of coast, 
from Acadia to Florida, was now in possession of the 
English. 



CHAPTER III. 

Pennsylvania and its Founder. 

1. William Penn, the great and good man, to 
whom Pennsylvania owes its origin, was the son of 

11. What troubles were made by the Indians? — lit. What 
territory was granted ? To whom ? Whom did he send to take 
the country ? What were the circumstances of the surrender f 
t3. What other places were taken by the English ? 

Chaffer III.— 1. What kind of person was William Pennt 
Of whicsh of the statcfrJa-innhe founder f 
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F»T. II. Vice Admiral, Sir William Peim ; and vrem bom in 
p,p i^ London, in 1644. To provide a place for his per- 
CH. 111. secuted brethren, of the denomination of Friends, 
1644. ^^ Quakers, was the leading object in his mind, when 
William he planned a new emigration to America. 
iJS^kc. 2. His father had left claims to the amount of six- 
teen thousand pounds against the crown ; and Penn, 
finding that tliere was a tract yet ungranted, north of 
16S1 ^^ Baltimore's patent, solicited and obtained of 
March 4, Charlcs II., a charter of the country. It was bounded 
of p^M- ®^* ^y ^^® Delaware, extending westward through 
•yiTtokT Gre degrees of longitude, and stretching from twelve 
miles north of New Castle, to the 43d degree of lati- 
tude. It was limited on the south by a circle of twelve 
miles, drawn around New Caslle, to the beginning of 
the fortieth degree of north latitude. The king gave 
to the country the name of Pennsylvania. 

3. Soon after the date of tliis grant, two other con- 
^0^ veyances were made to Penn, by the Duke of York; 
wire, one of which embraced the present state of Delaware, 

and was called the " Territories." The otlier was a 
release from the Duke, of any claims to Pennsylvania. 

4. He prepared a lilMal constitution of civil gov- 
sepL 9, emment, for those who should become his colonists. 
168^. Having sent out three ships, loaded with emigrants, 
^•^Jj"*and consigned to the care of his nephew, Colonel 
Enghnd. Markham, he left Chester on board the Welcome, and 

with one hundred settlers, sailed for his province, his 
benevolent heart full of hope and courage. 

5. He landed at New Castle, and was jo3rfully re- 
Arrives ccived by the Swedes and Dutch, now amounting to 
M New two or three thousand. The next day, at their court- 
Ocu& house, he received from the agent of the Duke of 

York, the surrender of the " Territories." He tlien, 

1. Give an account of his birth andl -^rentage f WhM Vffii 
his motive in planning a new colonyt — ». Of whom did Penn 
obtain a grant ? What claim had he against the crown t What 
was the extent of Penn's first patent t — 3. What other convey- 
ances were made to him t — 4. How did Penn propose to treal 
his settlers in respect to government t Whom did he send from 
England before he sailed ? From what place did he sai^ ? It 
what vessel ? With how many I — 6. What were the cii % \ • 
stances of his first arrival ? 
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with blended dignity and afl^ction, assured the delifht- rT.n. 
ed throngs, that their rights should be respected* and 'PoTl 
their happiness regarded. ch. m. 

6. In honor of his friend, the Duke, he next visited Names 
New York ; but immediately returning, he went to ^^^k 
Upland, which he named Chester. Here a part of the *'*®* 
pioneers, with M8rkham,had begun a settlement; and 

here Penn called the first assembly. It consisted of an The fini 
equal number from the province and the " Territories." •**2*>'J 
By its first act, all the inhabitants, of whatever extrac- Chester, 
tion, were natunyasd. 

7. Penn was the first legislator, whose criminal code 
admitted the humane principle, that the object of pun- 
ishment is not merely to prevent crime, but to reform 

the oflfender. Hence, his code seldom punished with paamn 
death. The assembly sat three days, and passed fifty- j^Jq 
nine laws ; an evidence, that the time which belonged Sm. 
to the public, was not here consumed, either in per- 
sonal abuse, or pMSi^wus .declamation. 

8. Penn next paid a visit of friendship and business pena 
to Lord Baltimore, at West River. Though they dif- jjjjj 
fered on the question of boundaries, yet friendly feel- Wd- 
ing pervaded the interview. ""'•• 

9. Penn had given to Colonel Markham, who pre- 
ceded him, directions, that the natives should be treated 
kindly, and fairly; and accordingly no land had been 
entered upon, but by their consent They had also 

been notified that Penn, to whom they gave the name „j^*jj\, 
of Onas, was to meet, and establish with them, a treaty Indian 
of perpetual peace. On the morning of the appointed **"**• 
day, under a huge elm at Shackamaxon, now a suburb 
of Philadelphia, the Indian chiefs gathered from every 
direction, to see Penn, and to hear his words ; which 
they regarded as those of an angel. 

10. Penn gave them instructions, and solemnly ap- 
pealed to the Almighty, that it was the ardent desire 

6. What place did he next visit t^Where go on his return ? 
What was done in Chester f — 7. What principle in legislation 
was Penn the first to teach ? What can you say of the labours 
done by the assembly ? Of what was this an evidence ? — 8. 
Whom did Penn visit 1 9. H«wf"did he direct that the natives 
should be treated 7 Of what*had4hey been notified ? Ofrf an 
account of the meeting ? • 

5* 
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f'T.u. of Ills heart to do them good. "He would not call 
p»D.i. them brothers or children, but they should be to him 
CH. III. and his, as half of the same body." The chiefs then 
168!^. S^^^ ^^^ pledge for themselves, and for their tribes, 
Mftke* a " ^^ ^^^® ^ l^v® ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ children, as long as 
treaty of the suu and moon should endure." The treaty was 
'****'*• then executed, the chiefs putting down the emblems of 

their several tribes. The purchases of Markham were 

confirmed, and others made. 

11. After this, Penn went to a villa, which his 
nephew had built for his residence, opposite the site 

Penn of Burliugtou, and called Pennsbury. Here he gave 

**2»d"* Sections for laying out towns and counties; and in 

name, conjuuctiou with the surveyor. Holme, drew the plan 

'^^r'" of liis capital; and in the spirit of "brotherly love," 

named it Philadelphia. 

12. Vessels came fast with new settlers, until twenty- 
two, bearing two thousand persons, had arrived. Some 
came so late in the fall, that they could not be pro- 
vided with house-room in the rude dwellings of the 
new city: and "the caves" were dug in the banks of 

Throng, the river to receive them. Providence fed them by 

Ue'S' flocks of pigeons, and the fish of the rivers ; and the 

Indians, regarding them as the children of Onas, hunted 

to bring them game. The season was unusually mild. 

13. Penn had left beyond the ocean his beloved 
family. Letters from England spoke of the sufferings 
of his quaker brethren, and he believed that he might 

^^*j^ exercise an influence there, to check persecution. He 
Penn em- embarked on the fourth of August; and wrote on board 
ferfLld' '^® ^^^P ^^ affectionate adieu to his province, which 
* he sent on shore before he sailed. He said, "And 
thou, Philadelphia, virgin of the province! my soul 
prays for thee; that, faithful to the God of thy mer^ 
cies, in the life of righteousness, thou mayest be pre- 
served unto the end!" 



lO. What did Pcitoaay to the chiefet How did the chiefe 
respond? Was a treaty made t — 11. What did Penn after 
V?? ^ ~ **• What "can you say of the new settlers ? — 13. Why 
did Penn return ? When did he embark ? What send on shore ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Kew Jersey — ^its settlement, and various claimants. 

1. Previous to the surrender of the Dutch, thg ^'^- ^' 
Duke of York made a grant, of that part of his patent p'd. i. 
lying between the Hudson and Delaware, to Lord ^"* '^' 
Berkeley and Sir George Carteret. This tract was 1664. 
called New Jersey, in compliment to Sir George, who 

had been governor of the isle of Jersey. 

2. In 1664, before the grant to Berkeley and Carte- 
ret was known, three persons from Long Island pur- 
chased of the natives a tract of the country, which 

was called Elizabethtown, where a settlement was b«thtown 
commenced. Other towns were soon settled by emi- /*'®^*JJ3" 
grants from the colonies, and from Europe. Thus, ^"* 
opposite claims were created, which caused much dis- 
cord between the proprietors and inhabitants. In 1606, 
Berkeley and Carteret formed a constitution for the 
colony, and appointed Philip Carteret governor. He 
made EUzabethtown the seat of government. 

3. Berkeley and Carteret, at first, held the province 1669. 
as joint property, but the former, becoming weary 

with the care of an estate, which yielded him neither ^^^^y 
honor nor profit, sold his share to Edward Billinge. "eiiii his 
That gentleman, on being involved in debt, found it "* 
necessary to assign his property for the benefit of his 
creditors ; and William Penn was one of his ass^nees. 

4. New Jersey was now jointly held by Sir George 
Carteret, and Penn, as agent for the assignees of Bil- ^J^^ 
linge. But Penn, perceiving the inconvenience of hold- New 
ing joint property, it was mutually agreed to separate I^Ji- ** 
the country into East and West Jersey ; Carteret re- ^*'**^' 
ceiving the sole proprietorship of East Jersey, and 
Penn and his associates, that of West Jersey. 

1. What grant was made? By whom? To whom? What 
was the country called? — 2. Who had made a previous settle- 
ment ? From whence were other towns soon settled ? Did they 
all agree? What was done in 1665? — 3. Which of the two 
proprietors sold his share? To whom? How came William 
Penn to have a hand in Jersey affairs? — 4. Uow was New 
Jersey now held ? How and why was it divided ? 
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p»T. II. 5. Penn divided West Jersey into one hundred 
p,jj j^ shares, which were separately disposed oC, and then, 
cH.*ir. in that spirit of righteousness, whereby he won the 
confidence of all, he drew up the articles called ^^the 
concessions." By these, the proprietors ceded to the 
^oonce*- planters, the privUeges of free civil government; ex- 
"®^" pressly declani^ " we put the power in the peopla^' 
Religion wa^ left free, and imprisonment for debt pro- 
hibited. In two years eight hundred new settlers came 
over, mostly quakers;- persons of excellent character, 
and good condition. 
1683. ^* ^ 16^9 East Jersey, the property of Carteret, 
94 qua- beiDg ezposed to sale, Penn purchased it for twelve 
'•g^^yquakers. In 1683, these proprietors doubled their 
Jersey, number, and obtained a new patent from the Duke of 
York. 

7. East Jersey was now free from religious intoler- 
ance. This was the era of those civil wars of Great 
Britain, in which the English rojral officers, hunted 
the Cameronian Scots, like wild beasts. Hundreds of 
the sufierers now came to East Jersey, and there, 
bringing their industrious and frugal habits, they were 
blessed with security, abundance, and content 
16T8. ^* ^ Edmund Andros, when governor of New 
ApAnt York, under pretence of the claims of the Duke of 
/m^ York, usurped the government both in East and West 
Jersey, and laid a tax upon all goods imported, and 
upon ^e property of all who came to settle in the 
country. 
lAfiA. ^' ^®^^ received complaints of these abuses, and 
P~^ with such strength of argument opposed the claims ot 
ther« the duke, that the commissioners, to whom the case 
*^' was referred, adjudged the duties to be illegal and op- 
pressive. In consequence of which, in 1680 they 
were removed, and the proprietors reinstated in the 
government 

10. Edward Billinge vras appointed by the proprie- 

5. How did Penn proceed in regard to West Jersey t — 6. How 
did Penn come to have any thing to do with East Jersey ? How 
did East Jersey proprietors now proceed? — T. What" was the 
state of this colony f Who came to it f — 8. What did Sir Ed- 
mund Andros f — 9. What did William Penn ! — lO. Whotr 
did the proprietors appoint f 
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tors, governor; and in the next year, 1681, he sum- pt.ii. 
moned the first general assembly held in West Jersey, p,^ ■ 
In 1682, the people, by the advice of Penn, amended cu,'t. 
their government. Contrary to the wishes of the pro- «^cj 
prietors, the next year they proceeded to elect their Fiwt * 

own governor. general 



CHAPTER V. 

Miantonomoh— Rhode Island and Connecticnt obtain Charters — 
Elliot, the Apostle of the Indians. 

1. During the reign of Puritanism in England, the 
New England colonies enjoyed a happy season of 
liberty and peace. This was occasionally interrupted, 
by fears of the savages, who sometimes manifested 
their warlike propensities. Sometimes they attacked 
and destroyed each other. 

2. Miantonomoh sought the life of Uncas, because 
he was aware that he could not make him unite in a 
conspiracy, which he was exciting against the whites. 164S. 
A Pequod whom he hired, wounded the Mohegan ^j^h^ 
chief, and then fled to him for protection. He refused ■««}f» *• 
to surrender the assassin to the demand of the court uucm. 
at Hartford, but dispatched him with his own hand. 

3. Miantonomoh drew out his warriors openly 
against Uncas, in violation of a treaty, to which the 
authorites of Connecticut were a party. Uncas met Bwt lotea 
and vanquished him by a stratagem, and took him **" ^"^ 
prisoner; but he resigned him to the court. They 
deliberated, and then returned the noble savage to his 
captor. Uncas killed him, — ^without torture, but with 
circumstances of cannibal barbarity. 

lO. What did Billinge in 1681 ? What did the people the next 
yeai f The next after this t 

Chapter V» — 1. How did the reign of Puritanism in Enj^Iand 
affect New England ? — ^. Give an adMunt of the beginning of 
the war between Miantonomoh aod Uncas t — 3. Of the close 
«f the contest ? 
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F»T.ii. 4. Roger Williams wfia now the Father of Rhode 
p,jj , Island, as he had formerly been the Founder. He 
cu!t', twice crossed the ocean, and at length succeeded in 
16^ 1 <>btaining a charter, including the islands, and confirm- 
* ing the limits of the state, as they now exist Rhode 
first in Island, if not great in territory, is rich, in the fame of 
SH?^ having been the first to set the example, since follow- 
ed by the nation at large, of entire "soul-liberty" in 
matters of religion. 

5. When Charles II. was restored, his power was 
acknowledged in New England; but the colonies had 
melancholy forebodings. Yet ihe authorities of Con- 
necticut, by the eminent Winthrop, even at this diffi- 

lABO. ^"l^P®^^^^? successfully applied to Uie court of England 

Cam. for a charter. They plead, that they had obtained 

° wte * ^^^^^ lands, by purchase, from the natives, and by 

'* conquest from the Pequods, who made on them a war 

of extermination; and they had mingled their labor 

with the soil. 

6. Winthrop appeared before the king with such a 
gentle dignity of carnage, and such appropriate con- 
versation, as won the royal favor. It is said he brought 

uT^ ^^ ^® mind of Charles some interesting recollections, 

«nd the by the present of a ring, whi(^ had been given to his 

'"^' grandfather as a pledge, by an ancestor of the monarch. 

7. The king granted a liberal charter, which included 
New Haven. That province, however, had not been 
consulted, and justly felt aggrieved; as a relinquish- 

1665. ™6nt of its separate existence was thereby required. 
New But at length, the great expediency of the measure 
unkS becoming fully apparent, the union of New Haven 
^>t*» with Connecticut was completed. Winthrop was 
°^' chosen governor. He received seventeen annual elec- 
tions. 

8. Colonel Nichols, who was sent over to command 
the expedition against New Netherlands, was one of 



4. What charter was obtained fitt^i^e Idland ? l*Ul Ik/ Cut 
is Rhode Island distinguished ? — 5. By whom did the people 
of Connecticut apply for a charter ? What reasons did they 
plead ? — 6. How did Winthrop behave ? — 7. What kind of a 
charter was obtained ? How was it with respect to New Haven t 
Who was chosen governor f — 8. What can you say of Colonel 
Nichols ? 
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(bur commissioners, who had been appointed by the p»T.n. 
king, not only for conquering the Dutch, but for hum- p,p ^^ 
bling the colonies. The people felt much aggrieved. ch.'v. 
Massachusetts resisted every exercise of their power, Nichob, 
and two of their number, Carr and Cartwright, left .^*Jf**" 
the, country in high displeasure. uuf CarT 

9. This was the period of the labors of John Elliot, ^»nff*>*» 
called the apostle of the Indians. He beheld with pity 

the ignorance and spiritual darkness of the savages, 
and determined to devote himself to their conversion. J-eu>o«- 
He first spent some years in the study of their lan- 
guage. The General Court of the province passed an 
order requesting the clergy to report the best means 1646. 
of spreading the gospel among the natives ; and Elliot ^^^** 
took this occasion to meet with the Indians at Nonan- meetinr 
turn, a few miles west of Boston. His meetings for^J^' 
religious worship and discourse were held, whenever 
favorable opportunities could be found or made. 

10. His efforts to teach the natives the arts and 
usages of civilized life, were also unremitted and ardu- 
ous; "for civility," it was said, "must go hand in 
hand with Christianity." These efforts and their 
effects, exhibit tlie children of the forest in a most in- Indians 
teresting point of view, and show the transfcmning ~"^'*' 
power of tlie gospel. Their dispositions and lives 
underwent a real change. Some of their numbers be- 
came teachers, and aided in the conversion of others. 

11. In 1655, Elliot had completed his translation of 
the New Testament into the Indian language, and in 
two year? more the old was added. Thus the mighty 
labor of learning the difficult tongue of the Indians, 105% 
of making from its oral elements, a written language, Eiuot 
and that of translating the whole Bible, was, by zeal piSShii 
anil persevering labor, accomplished. It was the first *^^ 
Bible printed in America. But both the Indian and theStbi* 
his language are now extinct, and lUliot's Bible is a 

mere literary curiosity. 

8. How did the people feel ? Which colony resisted 7 What 
did two of the commissioners ? — O^^'What was John EUiot 
^Ued ? ijii^po^n account of the beginning of his labors ? — lO. 
■©iA EUiot teach the nati.es any thing but religion ? WfcSf suc- 
cess had he ? — 11. Jtthat great labor did Elfiot perform in re- 
spect to tbe Biblo ? 
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p»T. n. 12. In 1674, there were fourteen towns of " ^mj' 

'j;^Y' ing Indians," and six gathered churches. The Indian 

CH-Vi! converts had much to encounter. Their great chiefs 

Number hated Christianity. Although it made their subjects 

of pray- willing to do the right, yet it set them to reflect ; and 

indmis. thus to And out, that there was a right for them to havcy 

16T4. as well as to do. This tended to subvert the absolute 

arbitrary sway, which the sachem, however he might 

allow it to slumber, did actually possess; and which 

he naturally felt unwilling to relinquish. Of these 

chiefs, Philip of Pokanoket, was peculiarly the foe of 

the Christian religion. 



CHAPTER VI. 

King Philip's War. — Destruction of the NarragaiiBettfl and 
Pokanokets. 

1. Philip was the younger of the two sons of Massa- 
soit He had become embittered against the English, 
by the death of his brother, which he ascribed to 

^^^^ them; and though he was thus left sole chieftain of 
mtnt. the Pokanokets, yet he deeply felt his loss, and bitterly 
resented it 

2. The extension of the English had alarmed the 
savage nations. The new race, whom their fathers 
received, when a poor and feeble band, were now 
gradually spreading themselves over the land, and as- 
suming to be its sovereigns. But the natives were yet 

jeabS numerous, and, by union, they might extirpate the 
•nd whites, and regain the country. Thus thought Philip, 
^ as he secretly plotted, to bring to pass, his cruel 
designs. 

1% How many towns were there of the " Praying Indians V* 
What feelines and opinions had the great chie£9 1 Who in par- 
ticular was hostile f 

Chaftsr VI. — 1. Why was Philip embittered against the Eng- 
lish 7 — 9. What alarmed the savages ? What did Philip think 
and do ? 
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3. The Narragansetts, so long friendly^ were now p»t. ii. 
under the rule of Conanchet, the son of Miantonomoh ; . 
and doubdess he remembered the benefits, which his 0B.V1. 
■father had bestowed upon the whites, and their refusal 

to hear his last plea for mercy. 

4. Sausaman, one of the natives whom Elliot had 
instructed in Christianity, gave to the English, intima- ^^ 
tions of Philip's designs. Sausaman was soon after diido. 
murdered. On investigation, the Plymouth court found *d^jj^ 
that the murder was committed by three of Philip's 
most intimate friends; and forthwith they caused tliem 

to be executed. 

5. On the 20th of June, Philip's exasperated war- 
riors attacked Swansey, in New Pl)rmouth. The colo- 
nists appeared in defence of the place, and the Indians 
fled. The English force marched into the Indian -«^- 
towns, which, on their approach, were deserted. But j^ntui 
the route of the savages was marked, by the ruins of 2S3!3l 
buildings, which had been burned, and by the heads 

and hands of the English, which were fixed upon 
poles by the way-side. The troops, finding that Uiey 
could not overtake them, returned to Swansey. 

6. l^e commissioners of the colonies, meeting at 
Boston, were unanimous in deciding that the war must 
be prosecuted with vigor, and each colony furnish 
means, according to its ability. Of the thousand men ^^j^ 
which they determined to send in^ii^f^atkly into the CopgrM 
field, Massachusetts was to furnish five himdred and IJ^^ 
twenty-seven, Connecticut three hundred and fifteen, 

and Plymouth one hundred and fifty-eight. Subsequently 
the conmiissioners voted to raise double this number. 

7. The army was sent from Swansey into the coun- 
try of the Narragansetts, jjiiid negociating, sword in cotma 
hand, with that confederacy, on the 15th of July, a *^« ^"^ 
treaty of peace was concluded. It was stipulated 



io« 



3. Who was Conanchet t What was his disposition towards 
the English?— 4. How did the English become acquainted 
with Philip's designs? What did the Plymouth court?— o. 
When and where did Philip begin the war ? What measures 
didthecolonists pursue? — 6. What ground did the commis- 
noners take ? How was the number oT men, to be raised, ap- 
portioned ? — T. Where was the army sent ? What treaty was 
made? 

6 
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nr. II. among other things, to give forty coats to any of tne 
p^ j^ Narragansetts, who should bring Philip alive, twenty 
0B.Vi. for his head and two for each of his subjects deliver- 
ed as prisoners. 

8. The Indian king retreated, with his warriors, to 
a swamp at Pocasset, near Montaup. There, on the 
18th, the colonists attacked them, but gained no deci- 

fWfip give advantage. Philip then went to the vicinity of 

£ poew- Connecticut river ; but to the inhabitants, every where 

•**• in danger, and in fear, he seemed to be every where 

present Captain Hutchinson, with a company of 

horse, was drawn into an ambush, near Brookfield, 

^^^^ where he was mortally wounded, and sixteen of his 

Add. company were killed. The Indians then burned the 

town. 

9. Intending to collect a magtzine and garrison at 
Hadley, Captain Lathrop, with a corps of the choicest 

8«pt 18 Y^^^S ^^^^ selected from the vicinity of Boston, was 
Battle of sent to transport a quantity of com from Deerfield, to 
^rooi. ^^^ place. They were suddenly attacked by the In- 
dians, and though they fought with great bravery, they 
were almost all cut off. The brook, by which they 
fought, flowed red, and to this day is called "Bloody 
Brook.'*^ 
Oetobw. 10. In October, the Springfield Indians, who had 
^Ejjy-. previously been friendly, concerted with the hostile 
bvmcd. tribes, and set -fire to that town. While its flames 
were raging, they attacked Hadley. 

1 1. Conanchet now violated the treaty, and not only 

received Philip's warriors, but aided their operations 

Q^^^^^j^ against the English. On the 18th of December, one 

chet ▼!<)- thousand troops were collected from the different colo- 

'*^^' nies, under the command of Josiah Winslow, of Ply- 

mouth. After a stormy night passed in the open air 

they waded through the snow sixteen miles ; and about 

7. What was stipulate f — 8. Give an account of King PhiBb a 
movements ? What was the condition of the inhabitants ? What 
befel Capt. Hutchinson ?-— 9. Give an account of Capt. La- 
throp, and his company ? — XO. What treachery was practised 
by the Springfield Indians? — 11. What was now the conduct 
of Conanchet t What number of troops went to attack hhn T 
At what time, and xmder what drcumstances did they march ? 
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one o'clock, on the afternoon of the 19th, they arrived pt. ii. 
near the enemy's fortress. p^ ^ 

12. It was on a rising ground, in the mid&t of a ca,\u 
swamp \ and was so fortified with palisades, and thick 
liedges, that only by crossing a log, which lay over a 
ratine, could it be approached. The officers led the 

men directly across the narrow and dangerous bridge. 
The first were killed, but others pressed on, and 3ie 
fort was entered. Conanchet and his warriors forced Dec.i9.' 
the English to retire; but they continued the fight, '^^^^^ 
defeated the savages, imd again entering the fon, they Nw. de- 
set fire to the Indian dwellings. One thousand war- **^y^ 
riors were killed ; three himdbred, and as many women 
and children, were made prisoners. About six hun- 
dred of their wigwams were burnt, and many helpless 
suSerers perished in the flames. 

13. The wretched remains of the tribe took shelter 

in the recesses of a cedar swamp, — covering themselves ^^^^ 
with boughs, or burrowing in the ground, and feeding andcoM. 
on acorns or nuts, dug out with their hands from the 
snow. Many who escaped a sudden, thus died a lin- ^^^^^ 
gering death. Conanchet was made prisoner in April, chet»i 
and was offered his freedom if he would enter into a ***''**• 
treaty of peace. The chieftain indignantly refused, 
and was put to death. 

14. In the spring of 1676, the colonial troops were 
almost universally victorious. Jealousiea arose among 

the different tribes of savages, and while great num- t^iye 
bers were slain, many deserted the common cause. PhiUp 
Philip had attempted to rouse the Mohawks against "JJ^SJ" 
the English, and had, for this purpose, killed a number ^^ 
of th.e tribe, and attributed their death to the whites. 
His perfidy was detected, and he fled to Montaup, 
whither he was pursued. 

15. In the midst of these reverses, Philip remained 
unshaken in his enmity. His chief men, as also his 
wife and family, were killed or made prisoners; and, 

1*. Describe the fort— the approach of the troops— the second 
attack— the destruction of the Indians. — 13. What happened 
to the remains of the tribe ? To Conanchet f — 14. B6B!# did 
the colonial troops succeed in 1676 1 WheiajBM Philip f— IS 
How did he bear hi^ ■^varsity f 
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FT. II. while he wept bitterly, for these domestic Dereavements, 
p,jj J he shot one of his men, who proposed submission. 
OB. Vn. After being driven from swamp to swamp, he was at 
16T6. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ Montaup, by the brother of the Indian 
Philip ii whom he had thus killed. 

^^^*^ 16. Of the scattered parties which remained, many 
were captured. Some sought refuge at the north. 
These afterwards served as guides, to those parties of 
hostile French and Indians, who came down and deso- 
lated the provinces. In this dreadful contest. New 
England lost six hundred inhabitants, and a great amount 
inPhiUp'iQf property. Fourteen towns had been destroyed, 
nT&i^ and a heavy debt incurred. Yet the colonies received 
'*'^^no assistance from England; and they asked none. 
The humane Irish sent the sufferers some relief. 

17. I£ Philip's war was to the whites disastrous, to 
the savage tribes it was ruinous. The Pokanokets 
and the Narragansetts henceforth disappear from his* 
tory. The " praying Indians" were mostly of the Mas- 
^^ sachusetts confederacy; and although they suffered 
ivdiu much, being suspected by the red men because they 
^^^ were Christians, and by the whites because they were 
cd. Indians, they yet had a remnant left. Elliot watched 
his scattered flocks, and exposed himself to many 
dangers on their account The wreck of four towns 
remained from the fourteen, which the converts num- 
bered before the war. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Regicides. — New Hampshire and Maine. — Charter of Mas- 
sachusetts annulled. 

1. The regicides, a term, which in English and 
American history, refers especially to those men, who 
signed the death warrant of Charles L, were, after the 

15. How did he come to his tnd ? — 10. What became of hia 
followers ? How many inhabitants of New England were de- 
stroyed during this bloody war ? Who sent relief t — IT. \^at 
were the consequences ot the war to the Indians f How did it 
affect the praying Indians ? 

Chapter VH.— 1. Who were the regicides f 
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restoration of his son, proscribed. Three of their p»t. n. 
number, GofTe, Whalley, and Dixwell,came to Ameri- " ^,p ^ 
ca. They were at Boston and Cambridge, and under cH.iu. 
romantic circumstances, were sliielded from their pur- j^^ 
suers at New Haven. At length, Whalley and Gofie three w 
found refuge in the house of Mr. Russel, minister of ^^^^ 
Hadley, where they lived in profound concealment. 

2. GofFe had been a military conunander. Looking 
from the window of his hiding place, he saw, on a 
Sabbath day, as the people were collecting for public 
worship, a body of ambushed Indians stealing upon 
them. Suddenly he left his confinement, and appeared 
among the gathering worshippers, his white hair and j^^^ 
beard, and loose garments streaming to the winds. He oofi« 
gives the alarm, and the word of command ; and the ^*<"*y. 
men, already armed, are at once formed, and bear- 
ing down upon the foe. When they had conquered, 

they looked around for their preserver. He ha4 
vanished during the fray; and they fully believed that 
he had been an angel, sent from heaven for their de- 
liverance. '(M-J 

3. Of the three judges, who cast themselves upon 

the Americans, not one was betrayed. The meanest '^•, "* 
of the people could not be induced, by the price set 5!>?b^ 
upon their heads, to give them up; and they now rest, *"y*^« 
in peaceful graves, upon our soil. 

4. Maine. In 1^77, a controversy, which had ex- 
isted for some time, between the government of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the heirs of Sir Ferdinand© Gorges, 1W% 
relative to the district of Maine, was settled in Eng- ^^' 
land, and the territory assigned to the latter. Upon Maine, 
this, Massachusetts purchased the title, and Maine be- 
came a province of that colony. 

5. New Hampshire. In 1679, a commission was ^^ ^ 
nade out by order of Charles IL, for the separation ^2^' 
c>f New Hampshire from the jurisdiction of Massa- royai 
chusetts, and its erection into a royal province. The p"*^*"®* 

1. Which of them 0tme to America I Wheiikitiie they ? — 
'*. During King^ Philip's war, what were the •iptumstances of 
Goffe's appeanng at Hadley? — 3. Were eiithui <rf the three 
fudges betrayed? — 4. How did MwianhiMetts acquire a title 
to Maine ? — 5. What happened to New Hampshire in 1679 1 
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p»T. II. assembly was to be chosen by the people, the presi- 
p,u J dent and council to be appointee by tlie crown. 
CH.T11. This colony now manifested, that stability of char- 
acter, for which, no less, than for its sublime piles of 
8^» mountams, it is called "the Granite State." The 
■piriu people first thanked Massachusetts for the care she 
had taken of tlieir infant condition; and next detei^ 
mined " that no law should be valid, unless made by 
the assembly, and approved by the people. 

6. Edward Cranfield, a needy speculator, was se- 
lected l)y Mason, and sent from England, to be the go- 

16S2. ^®™^^ ^^ ^®^ Hampshire. But he could neitlier out- 
Mason wit, nor over-awe the rufged patriots; nor with all 

^ruifidd ^^^' ^"Ivantages of law, eject them from their lands; 
to rule, though for many years he gave them great annoyance. 

7. Charles II. made additional navigation acts, by 
which he would have entirely destroyed the commerce 

1619. ®^ ^6 colonies, had they been observed. But they 
J^h ^^^® evaded, and opposed, especially in Massachusetts. 
^ ^ * Edward Randolph was sent over by the king, to see 
that these oppressive laws were executed. 

8. James II., who declared, that there should be no 
Charie. ^® govemmeuts in his dominions, issued writs against 
II. .uc- the charters of Connecticut and Rhode Island. These 
i^^l colonies presented letters and addresses, which, con- 

". tained expressions of humble duty. The king con- 
1685. strued them into an actual surrender of their charters; 
and, proceeded to establish a temporary government 
over New England. Sir Edmund Andros vns appoint- 
ed governor general. 

9. Sur Edmund began his career with the most flair 
tenng professions of his regard to the public safety 
and happiness. It was, however, weU observed, that 

Nero concealed his tyrannical disposition more years 
than Sir Edmund did months .^^ Soon after his arrival 

WM sdle^JeH kJ" M^^P"^® calWUH^gnmite state f- 6. Who 
roweftrdoVZ^^ow"^^^ beyond hia 

Se r What dSSb P^l!?'^ ^ - ®- What writ» did James iJ 
^d Who'crabd^T'I Howdidthekm^nextpro. 
did Sir EdnmraJ be^ governor general ? - ». fiow 
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in the country, he sent to Connecticut, demanding the ft. a 
surrender of the charter. This being refused^in 1687, f;^ 
he came with a guard to Hartford, during the session ch.tu. 
of the general assembly, and in person required its j^^go 
delivery. sir e. 

10. After debating until evening, the charter was -^J^ 
produced, and laid on the table, where the assembly finghnd 
were sitting. The lights were suddenly extinguished, 

and 6ne of tiie members privately conveyed it away, 168Y 
and hid it in the cavity of a large oak tree. The can- ^r^Q^ 
dies were offiolously relighted, but tiie charter was hid in 
gone ; and no discovery could be made of it, or, at oak, oo 
that time, of the person who carried it away. The ^'JjJ"' 
government of the colony was, however, surr^idered 
to Andros. 

11. Massachusetts, where Sir Edmund resided, was 

the principal seat of despotism and suffering. In 1688, ^^^^ 
New York, and New Jersey, were added to his juris- ^ 
diction ; and for more than two years, there was a 1689* 
general suppression of charter governments throughout 
the colonies, and a perpetual series of t3rrannical ex^^ 
tions. 

12. But the king had made himself as much detested 
at home, as his governor had abroad. The British 
nation, putting aside the fiction of the divme right of *^^ 
legithnate sovereigns, asserted that of human nature, Reroio- 
by declaring that an oppressed people may change ^^^1^ 
their rulers. They forced the king to abdicate, and 
completed what is called the English " Revolution," 

by placing William and Mary on the throne. 

13. Great was the joy of New England. Even on 
the first rumor of the British Revolution, the authori- 
ties of Boston seized and imprisoned Andros and ^^^ 
Randolph. As a temporary government, they organ- doiphi« 
ized a committee of safety, of which the aged gover- 
nor, Bradstreet, accepted the presidency ; though he 
knew that, if the intelligence proved false, it might 
cost him his life. 

9. Why did 4i^go to Hartford f — lO. What iwppBned during 
his visit?— 11. What took place from 1687 tol689?-J[». 
What fiction or false principle did the Fngliahput aside ? '"" 
right did thev assert t What is tltt4i0^nt called f — 13. 
was done in Boston 7 
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FT. n. 1^ "^^ change of government, produced by the 

removal of Andros, left New Hampshire in an unset- 

OH. nil, tied state. Mason had died in 1685, leaving his two 

If. u. ^^^ heirs to his claims. The people earnestly peti- 

I6i85« tioned to be again united with Massachusetts, but theii 

Mmoo wishes were frustrated by Samuel Allen, who had 

Aiira purchased of the heirs of Mason, their title to New 

**SIe^ Hampshire. Allen received a commission as governor 

of the colony, and assumed the government in 1692. 

15. When the intelligence was confirmed, that Wil- 

^^^^^ liam and Mary were seated on the throne, Rhode Island 

tndR.*!. and Connecticut resumed their charters; but the king 

■JJJJJ' resolutely refused to restore to Massachusetts, her 

eiMrten. former system of government Andros, Randolph^ 

and others, were oraered to England for trial. 



CHAPTER Vni. 
N. York.— Its Governors. — ^Lcisler. — QuakerB in Massachusetts. 

1. After the surrender of the Dutch, Colonel Nichols 
entered upon the administration of the government of 

Jj^jj^- New York, which he conducted with great prudence, 
166T* integrity, and moderation. The people, however, con- 
tinued without civil rights, all authority being vested 
in the royal governor and council. Nichols returned 
to England, and was succeeded by Lord Lovelace. 

2. In 1673, England and Holland were again in- 
volved in war, and Holland sent over a small fleet to 

16Y3* J^^g^i^ her American possessions. This force arrived 
Dutch at New York, and demanded a surrender, which was 
Vork. * made without resistance. The Dutch took immediate 

possession of the fort and city, and soon after of the 

whole province. 

14^. What took place in New Hampshire ? — 15. What hap 
pened in the other New England provinces T Who were sent to 
England ? 

Ghaptkr VIII. — 1. How did Colonel Nichols govern in New 
York ? — ». What happened in 1673 ? 
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3. The next year, 1674, the war terminated, and p»t. ii. 
New York was restored to the English. The Duke p,p ^ 
of York, to prevent controversy about his title to the ch. tu'i. 
territory, took out a new patent, and the same year ^mm 
appointed Sir Edmund Andros, governor. n. York 

4. Andros claimed jurisdiction over that part of »«**<»«<*• 
Connecticut west of the river, it having been included 

in the grant to the Duke of York. To seize it, he 
arrived off the fort, at Saybrook, with an armed force. 161f5. 
The governor and council, being apprised of his de- 4JuM 
sign, sent a few troops under Captain Bull, who con- »t say- 
ducted himself with such spirit, that Andros, jocolfely ^!^' 
declarmg that his " horns i^ould be tipped wiUi gold," *" ' 
made no further attempt. 

5. In 1682, Andros was removed from the govern- 
ment of New York. The succeeding year was a 
happy era in the history of this colony. The excel- 
lent Colonel Dongan arrived as governor, and the de- 1682. 
sires of the people, for a popular government, were Dongwi. 
gratified. The first general assembly was conf oked, 1683. 
consisting of a council and eighteen repres|ntatives. First 
Governor Dongan surpassed all his predec^sors, in ^H^ 
attention to af&irs with the Indians, by whom he was 
highly esteemed. 

6. The news from Europe, that the inhabitants of 
England had resolved to dethrone James, and oflfer the 
crown to William and Mary, raised the hopes of the 1688. 
disaffected. Among these, was Jacob Leisler, an active ^*'**'' 
militia captain, and a favorite of the people. He was 

not, however, a man of talents, but received the guid- 
ing impulses of his conduct, from the superior ener- 
gies of his son-in-law, Jacob Milbome. 

7. By his counsel, Leisler, at the head of a few men, Leitier 
declared for William and Mary, and took possession JJ"^JJ 
of the fort of New York. His party increased to more kinc 
than five hundred. The governor left the province, jj^ 
and Leisler assumed to administer the government acenu 

3. What took place in 1674 ? — 4. Give an account of An- 
dreses attempt to take Connecticut? — 6. What happened in 
16821 What the next year? — 6. What happened in New 
York when news came or the expulsion of King James t Who 
was Jacob Leisler ? — T. Give an account of his and Milbome' s 
operations f 

6 
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FT. II. Milbome went to Albany, and made himself master 
p,jj I of the place. The regular authorities were against 
OH. Till, these laMbess proceedings. 

8. King William now commissioned Henry Slough- 
ter, as governor of New York. Ne^er was a gover- 

1691. nor more needed, and never was one more destitute 
te°gw- o^ every qualification for the office. He refused to 
ero» ^' treat with Leisler ; but put him, and several of his ad- 
herents to prison. Finally, that unfortunate man, to- 
gether with his son-in-law, perished upon the gallows. 
Their execution was disapproved by the people ; and 
•wSSed.their property, which was confis^fOed, was afterwards 
restored to their descendants. 

9. Motives derived from pure religion, are the best, 
and most effective, of all which influence human con- 
duct. But when the religious feeling of men becomes 

giotu perWted, all history, shows, that it then produces the 

^*^- very worst effects. Under the influence of this feeling, 

in its right operation, our Puritan forefathers resisted 

oppression in England, suffered hardship, and braved 

death, to enjoy their religion unmolested. 

10. But they were not free, from the common error 
of their age, which was, that all in the same commu- 
nity, must, on religious subjects, think very much 

oecome alike. The Puritans believed their wa^^was certainly 

^3l'^ right, and they were utterly unwilling, that any should 

be among them, who should teach any thing different 

This produced unchsMtableness towards others, and 

the bad efiects of the ^ligious sentiment perverted. 

11. The denomination of Friends or Quakers, had 
arisen in England. They had heard that the Puritans 
exercised a persecuting spirit, as in the cases of Mrs. 

rhe Hutchinson and Roger Williams. They also thought 

<J'",^"*jJ the Puritan religion consisted too much in outward 

kera. form, and too little in inward purity. The Quakers 

believed, that they were called by a voice from a divine 

8. Who was Henry Sloughter f How did he proceed in regard 
to Leisler? — 9. Wnat may be said of motives derived from 
true religion? When the religious feeling of bodies of men 
becomes perverted, how is it then ? What did our Puritan fore- 
fathers, under the impulse of ri^ht religious feeling ? — lO. Wbai 
was the common error of then: age t Were the Puritans freo 
from it ?-*ll. What induced the Quakers to come to Maasa 
chusettft ? 
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Inward nio|itor, to go to New England, pardcnkriy ft. r. 
to Boston, and < there warn the people of their errcMrs. p^ ^ • 
12. The Puritans, when they came, imprisoned ch/u. 
them, and sent them away. The Quakers came again, ^i^an 
and boldly denounced that, which the Puritafis held 4 execa. 
dearer than life. Laws were made to banish them, pro- ^J^ 
hibiting return, on pain of death. The Quakers came 
back, and four were actually hanged. The Puritans ^ 
then became convinced of their error, opened their niaucd 
prison doors, and released twenty-eight persons. 



CHAPTER IX. 

^fesuit Misrionariea of France-^their Discoveries. 

1. From the devotion of the Puritans, and the 
Quakers, we turn to that of the Je|uit missionaries of 
France ; and in all, we perceive " the operation of that 
common law of our nature, which binds the heart of 
man to the Author of his being." The Jesuit mission- r^i, 
aries desired to extend the benefits of Christian re- gw«« ^•' 
demplion to the heathen ; yet they unfortunately united ^nxmi 
worldly policy with religious enthusiasm, and sought, P™«»pi« 
not only to win souls to Christ, but subjects to the 

king of France, and the papal dominion. 

2. The Catholics, already in Canada, seconded their 
efforts, and in 1640, Montreal was founded, to give 
the missionaries a starting point, nearer the scene of 
their operations. Within thirteen years, the wilderness 

of the Hurons was visited by sixty missionaries, mostly 1684 
Jesuits. Making the Huron settlements of St. Louis, -J^^i 
and St Ignatius, their central station, they carried the ^ ^j^ 
gospel to the surrounding tribes; and thus visited and "oiAriei 

m. How were tll0J^ ffvated t 

CnAPTER IX. — 1. when we 8<j u^hiy fllBferent secta are willing 
to sniTer death, in the service of God, what do we perceive? 
What two principles of conduct did the Jesuits unite t — ^. Vik^lt 
was Montreal founded ? For wliiUlijiii 1 1 Learn from the map 
of this period, in connection with the book, the central station 
ot ihe nuBfdonaiies. 
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piT. n. became the firat European explorers of the southern 
p^ I portion of Upper Canada, of which they took posses- 
G^'n. sion for the French king. 

3. One of these missionaries, Isaac Jouges, undaunt 
ed bylhe terrors of the Mohawk name, went among 
these sarages, and was imprisoned. He escaped, but 

1646. afterwards attempted a permanent mission. Arriving 
JoS!«^ ^ ^6 Mohawk castle, he was accused of blighting the 

com of the Indians, by spells of sorcery. Being con- 
TheMo- demned, he received lus death blow with composure, 
hawks, jjjg Y^Q^ yy^ hung on the palisides of the fort, and 

his body thrown into the placid stream. 

4. Circiunstances changed. The missionaries were 
received among each tribe of the Five Nations. Rude 
chapels were constructed, where the natives chanted 

French ^^ scrvices of the Romish church. But when the 

•wempt missionaries sought tq bring their lives under the influ- 

nne euce of Christian principles, as to war and the treat- 

^•^' ment of prisoners, the fierceness of dieir character 

prevailed. They returned to their former customs, 

gave up their religion, and expelled the missionaries. 

Thus ended the attempts of the French to colonize 

New York. 

5. Father Allouez, bent on a voyage of discovery, 
early in September, passed Mackinaw, into Lake Supe- 

^owz P^^^' Sailing along the high banks and pictured rocks 
fttLake of its southcm shorc, he rested, beyond the bay of 
^^^^"^^'•Keweena, on that of Chegoimegon. Here was the 
great village of the Chippewas. 

6. A grand council of ten or twelve tribes was, at 
the moment, assembled, to prevent the young braves of 
the Chippewas and Sioux, from taking up the toma- 

iBdiaa hawk against each other. In this assembly came for- 
*o«ncfl. ^ard the missionary, and stood, and commanded, in the 

name of his heavenly, and of his earthly master, that 

there should be peace. 

ft. What part of the country did the missionaries take posses 
sion of for the French king! — 3. Give an account of Father 
Jojxgea t — 4. Of the further attempt to convert the Indians of 
New York ?—- &, Give an account of Fatho* AUonez's route to 
the village of the Chippewas, and show it on the map? — O. 
What did FatiiMr AUeaec at ^taa villa«;e f 
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7. The Irtdians listened with reverence. They had p»t. a 
never before seen a white man. Soon they built a p,p | ' 
chapel; and there they devoutly chanted their wdper ch/ix.' 
and nuitin hymns ; and the mission of St. Esprit was st. 
founded. The scattered Hnrons and Ottawas here ^»p"' 
collected around the missionary. He preached to the ""'**^ 
Pottawotamies, the Sacs and Foxes, the Illinois, and 

the Sioux. 

8. From each of these tribes, he gauied descriptions 
of their country, their lakes and rivers, of which he 
made reports to his government He especially dwelt Z^ 
on what he had heard of the great river "Mesipi." nrtr 
He urged the sending of small colonies of French ^**^ ^^ 
emigrants, to make permanent settlements in the west 

9. A small company, headed by two missionaries, 1668. 
Claude Dablon,and James Marquette, founded the first ^^ , 
French settlement within the limits of the United States. foimZd^ 
It is at St. Mary's, on the falls between the Lakes Su- ^^^a 
perior and Huron. .. Allouez founded a mission at Green 
Green Bay. B»y- 

10. Marquette selected a young Illinois as his com- 
panion, and learned from him the language of liis 
nation. The Hurons heard with astonishment, that 

he had formed the bold design of exploring the great ^^^ 
river of the west ; notwithstanding their assertions, £idLci!. 
that its monsters devoured men and canoes, its war- 
riors never spared the stranger, and its climate was rife 
with death. 

11. Marquette walked from Green Bay, followed 
the Fox river, crossed the Portage from its head wa- 
ters to those of the Wisconsin ; when, with no com- f ^lyo, 
panion but the missionary Joliet, he embarked upon Follows 
its bosom, and followed its course, unknowing whither ^nsiT^i 
it would lead. Solitary they floated along, till, in the M**. 
seven days, they entered, wi& inexpressible joy, the 
broad Mississippi. They continued to float with its 

• 
T. How was it with the Indians ? What was the mission called ? 
8. What information was gained, and reported?— 9. What 
account can you give of St. Mary's ? Where dtkl Aliooez found 
a mission 1 — lO. What was said by the Indians to deter Mar- 
quette from executing his design ? — 11. Giyeaa m ae onn t of his 
routei and trace it on the map. 
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f T. II. lonely current, until, near the mouth of the Moingoojiy 

fFT ^^y perceived marks of population. 

cH.'w. 12. Disembarking, they found, at fourteen miles 
from the river, a village of the natives. Old men met 
them with the calbmet, told them they were expected, 

Indian "^^ ^^® ^em enter their dwellings in peace. The 

courtesy, missionaries declared, by the council-fire, the claims 
of the Christian religion, and the right of the king of 
France, to then* territory. The bidians feasted them, 
and sent them away with the gift of a peace-pipe, em- 
bellished with the variolas colored heads and necks 
of bright and beautiful birds. 

13. Sailing on their solitary way, the discoverers 
heard afar, a rush of waters from the west; and soon 
the vast Missouri came down with its fiercer current 
to hasten on the more sluggish MississippL They saw, 
and passed the mouth of the Ohio, nor stopped, till 

p.^^ they had gone beyond that of the Arkansas. There 

▼en the they found savages, who spoke a new tongue. They 

MuMuri.^gj.g armed with guns ; a proof that they had trafficked 

with the Spaniards, or with the English, in Virginia. 

They showed hostile dispositions, but respected the 

peace-pipe, the white flag of the desert 

14. Marquette now retraced his course to the Illi- 
16Y4. nois, — entered and ascended that river, and beheld the 
to or™n beautiful fertility of its summer prairies, abounding in 

Bay. game. He visited Chicago, and in September was again 
at Green Bay. 

15. The next year, on the banks of the little stream, 
now called by his name, Marquette retired for devo- 

iSW* tion, from the company with which he was journeying — 

q^e^ to pray, by a rude altar of stones, beneath the silent 

dies near shade. There, half an hour afterwards, his dead body 

^i|^! was found. He was buried on the shore of die lake ; 

and the Indian,fancies that his spirit still controls its 

storms. 

16. As Joliet, the companion of Marquette, was 
returning from the west, to carry the tidings of their 

12, What happened at an Indian village? — 13. Deseribe, 
and trace Marquette's route, to its farthest extent 7 What inha* 
bitants did he find ? — 14. Describei and trace his return t — 
15. Gi¥»4ai«ee0«Btof tliadMth«f MwfMttef 
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discovery, he met at Frontenac, now Kingston, the p»t. ii 
governor of the place, the energetic and highly gifted p,p ^^ 
La Salle. His genius kindled, at the description of ch.'u. 
the missionary ; he went to France, and was commis- « AiyA 
sioned to complete the survey of the great river. La Saiie. 

17. He returned to Frontenac, built a wooden canoe, ^^^^ 
of ten tons, and canying a part of his company to the the fint 
mouth of Tonnewanta Creek, he there built the first TSJiiTfa 
sailing vessel, which ever navigated Lake Erie. On i^« 
his way across the lakes, he marked Detroit as a suit- ^^** 
able place for a colony, gave name to Lake St Clair, JJj^ 
planted a trading house at Mackinaw, and finally cast luw. 
anchor at Green Bay. 

18. Here, he collected a rich cargo of iiirs, and sent 
back his brig to carry them to Niagara. Then, in bark 
canoes, he moved his party south, to the head of lake 
Michigan. There he constructed the F<1^t of the Mia- 
mis. His brig was unfortunately lost; but, with a 
small company, he steered resolutely west, accompanied 
by the Jesuit Hennepin. 

19. They reached, through many discouragements, 
by disaster, treachery, and climate, tlie great Illinois; 
and following its waters four days journey below Lake 
Peoria, La Salle there built a fort, which, in the bitter- ^^ J* 
ness of his spirit, he named Creve-coeur. Here he sent pin with 
out a party under Hennepin, to explore the sources of "^®^* 
the Mississippi, and himself set forth on foot to return 

to Frontenac. 

20. Hennepin followed the Illinois to its junction 
with the parent stream ; then ascended that river above 
the falls to which he gave the name of St. Anthony. 

He afterwards reported, though falsely, that he hadlttSH. 
discovered the sources of the Mississippi. pSw^tc 

La Salle returned to his fort on the Illinois, built a st. An* 
small vessel, and the next year, he sailed down the p^'* 
Mississippi, till he reached its mouth. To the coun- 
try he gave the name of Louisiana, in honor of his 
sovereign, Louis XIV. 

16. Who wtm Ls Sslle f How did he become interested, and 
what did he do ?— 17. Trace, and describe his route to Green 
Bay f — 18. What steps did he here take? — 19. Where did 
he go from thence t Whom did he send out to explore t — 20. 
What was done by Hennepin ? What next by La SoUo ? 
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p»T. n. 21. Returning to France, the goremment seat him 
p,j) ,^ to colonize the country which he had visited; but hisi 
cH. E." fleet took a wrong direction, and he was carried, with 
168V. ^^^ P^^9 ^ Texas, where he made the settlement of 
La^s«ik St Louis. Attempting to go to Louisiana on foot, a 
'""^' discontented soldier of his party, gave him his death- 
shot. Texas was regarded as an appendage to Lou- 
isiana. 



CHAPTER X. 

North and South Carolina.— The Great Patent.— Mr. Locke's 

Constitution. 

1. After Charles II. was restored, the people about 
him, took advantage of his improvident good nature, 
and want of conscientious scruples. They thus gained 
large tracts of American territory — and, neither he 
who gave, nor they who received, considered, whether 

p^^^^^ or not, it was his to give. In 1663, the king gave 

Caroima. Carolina, which more justly belonged to Spain, to 

1668. Lord Clarendon the historian, Lord Ashley Cooper 

Earl of Shaftsbury, General Monk afterwards Duke 

of Albemarle, Lord Craven, the two Berkeleys, Si/ 

John Colleton, and Sir George Carteret 

2. These noblemen next aspired to the glory of 
founding a sovereignty, which should, not only yield 
them money, but the fame of legislators; and in 1667, 
Charles granted them the whole of the country, from 
the mouth of the river St Johns to 36° 33' north lati- 

The tude ; and from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. To 

^^^^ frame a government for the future empire, they secured 

1665. ^^6 services, of the well known philosopher, John 

Locke. In the meantime, the younger Berkeley, who 

was governor of Virginia, was to extend his rule over 

the whole territory. 

ai. What hs^pened on his last return to America ? 
7^ Chapter X. — 1. What traits of Charles II. are here mention- 
ed? What advantage was taken of them ? ^Vhat grant did h» 
make in 1663 ? To whom? — 2. What grant did he make if 
1667 ? Show its extent on the map? Who was to frame a cod 
atitiition for this larij^ country ? Who to be govern*^ 
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3. But settlers were wanted; and to procure these, p>t. ii. 
various inducements were held out by the company. p,jj j 
Two settlements had already been formed within their ch.x* 
pr ecinc ts. One of these, near Albemarle Sound, was stta^ 
begun, at an early day, by enterprising planters from ™*',^* 
Virginia ; and enjoying entire liberty, it had been aug- maric, 
mented from that and other colonies, whenever reli- J*„J^ 
gious or political oppression had scattered their people, n. c. 
This settlement had so increased, as to form, for con- 1068. 
venience, a simple democratic government ^tSSc-* 

4. The other colony was to the south of this, on nej. 
Cape Fear, oi:^arendon river; and had been originally 
made, by a litffe band of adventurers from New Eng- 
land. They, as well as the former colony, had pur- s^*»« •* 
chased their land of the natives; they had occupied ^^^^ 
it, and they claimed, as a law of nature, the ri^ht of Charleston 

^,« X • 7 -O begins. C 

self-government. 

5. In the meantime, a number of planters from 
Barbadoes purchased lands of the sachems, and settled 
on Cape Fear river, near the territory of the New 
Englanders. The two parties united. In 1667, 
they were in danger of famine, and Massachusetts 
sent them relief. They requested of the proprie- 
tors a confirmation of the purchase they had made 

of the Indians, and of the power, which they had as- Yeraiam 
sumed to govern themselves. As a state must have SSSin? 
inhabitants, their request was partially granted; and tSfeM- 
one of their number, Sir John Teamans, was appointed Jj^ 
their governor. The settlement, in 1666, contained 
eight hundred persons. 

6. Thus, the germs of liberty had, in the Carolinas, 
begun to ve getate strongly. And when the great aris- 
tocratical constitution, maJtinff three orders of nobility, ,5?^^ 
was sent over, m 1670, the ground was already pre- gtitution 
occupied. These dwellers in scattered log cabins in °f|,i^_* 
the woods, could not be noblemen, and would not be tc-u 
serfs. Eventually, the interest of the proprietors pre- 

3.^What settlement was formed in the northern part ot the 
tract t Of what did it prove to be the nucleus ? — 4^. Desiribe 
the settlement which proved to be the nucleus of South Caroiina 
5. What change of inhabitants took place ? Who was theiij tirst 
governor ? What was their number in 1666 ? — 6. How was it 
m respect to Mr. Locke's constitution ? . 

6* 
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FT. II. vailed over their pride. The inhabitants took dieii 
p,j,^ j^ own way in regard to goveminent, and in 1693, the 
cu.*xi! constitution of Locke was formally abro p ited. 

7. William Sayle, the first proprietary governor of 
^ Carolina, brought over a colony, with which he found- 
Qol. ed old Charlestown. Dying in 1671, his colony was 
^^y^** annexed to that of Governor Teamans. In 1680, the 

city was removed to the point of land between the 
1680. two rivers, which received the names of Ashley and 
^^^ Cooper. The foundation of the present capital of the 
founded, south was laid, and the name of the king per petua ted 

in that of Charleston. 

8. During the year 1690, King William sent out a 
1690. large body of French Protestants, who had been com- 

p"^ pelled to leave their country, by the arbitrary measures 
tenu. of Louis XIV. To a part of these, lands were allotted 
in Virginia, on James river. Others settled in Caro- 
lina, on the banks of the Santee, and in Charleston. 
They introduced the culture of the vine, and were 
among the most useful settlers of the province. 
1729. The Cape Fear colony under Governor Yeamans 
S'N^iSd having migrated south, the unfruitful country which 
a Car. they first occupied reverted to the natives. 



CHAPTER XL 

A Frencli and Indian War. 

1. In consequence of the English Revolution, a war 

ensued between England and France, which affected 

Kins the American colonies of both; and is known in our 

^;^ annals, as "King William's war." 

war. 2. The fisheries on the Atlantic coast were regarded 

as of prime importance; and, on this account, Acadia 

168€;. was highly valued. To protect it, the two French 

c^tke •^^^^^^J Vincent and Bigot, collected a village of the 

'^'^^' savage Abenakies, on the Penobscot; and the Baron 

de St. Castine, a bigoted French nobleman, established 

T. Describe the founding of Charleston f — S.Whom did King 
William send over in 1690 T Where did they settle ? 

Chapter XI. — l.-^Vhat war occurred in consequence of the. 
English Revolution ? — ». Why was Acadia valued ? What 
was done by Frenchmen to keep it from the English T 
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chere a trading fort In 1696, the fort, built at Pema- i»>t ii. 
quid, was taken by Castine; and thus the French p,p ^ 
claimed, as Acadia, all Maine, east of the Kennebec ; and ch. '»*. 
they artfully obtained great ascendancy over the natives. 

3. The tribe of Painicook, in New Hampshire, had 
lost several of their number, by the treachery of the 
whites, who had taken and sold them into slavery. At 
Dover, in that state, the venerable Major Waldron, a 
magistrate, and a trader among the Indians, hospitably *^*^' 
admitted two squawfi to sleep by his fire. At dead of J^*" 
night, they let in a war party from without They •ttacic 
placed Major Waldron upon a long table, and then ^^*'' 
mocked him with a jeering call, to ^^judge Indians." 
Those indebted to hinTfor goods, drew gashes on his 
breast, saying, " here I cross out my account" Twen- 
ty-three were killed, twenty-nine made prisoners, and 

the town burnt 

4. Governor Frontenac, at Quebec, planned to send, 
through the snow, three parties. The first arrived at 
Schenectady, the night of the 18th of February, and, 
separating into small parties, they invested every house J^^^^ 
at the same moment The people slept until their J5Ict2^ 
doors were broken open, and themselves dragged from tady de- 
their beds. Their dwellings were set on fire, and sixty ■*'®y*^* 
of the inhabitants butchered. Twenty-seven were 
carried captive^ and most of the small number which 
escaped, lost their limbs in attempting to flee naked, 
through a deep snow, to Albany. 

6. The second party of French and Indians, le agup d 
for murder, were sent against the pleasant settlement 
at Salmon Falls, on the Piscataqua. At break of day — 
a day which, for fifty of their number, had no morrow, Dertme- 
the peaceful inhabitants were waked to experience the sXwn 
horrors of Indian warfare, aided and directed by French ^*^'*- 
ingenuity. The third party from Quebec, in like man- is. 
ner, destroyed the settlement at Casco Bay, in Maine. 

2. What fort was taken by Castine ? How far did the French 
claim m Maine?— 3. What provocation did the Pennicooks 
receive ? What shocking cruelty did they exercise ? — ^. What 
three parties were sent out ? By whom ? Trace, and describe 
the route of the first party f y^escribe the massacre of Schen- 
ectady ? — 6."^race and describe the route of the second party ? 
Of the tlurd f 
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p»T. n. 6. Fear and terror were on every wde. The seve- 
P'D. I. ^^ governors of the provinces, convened at New 
CH. XI. York. General Winthrop with a body of troops, and 
Maj 1. Sir William Phipps, with a large fleet, were sent against 
1691. the French. A part of the fleet was wrecked in re- 
^if!^. turning, and both expeditions failed. 

7. Qreat expenses were, by these means, incurr^ 
The by Massachusetts, and the general court authorized, 

"J^^**, for the first time, the emission of paper money, or 
^"^ notes of credit ; making them, in all payments, a legal 
tender. 

8. The Rerolution in England produced a disagree- 
ble change, in the afi^rs of Massachusetts. King Wil- 
liam, refusing to restore its former Government, 

1^^^ granted a new charter, which extended its limits, but 

ch Ji^r restricted its privileges. Massachusetts now embraced, 

of Matt, besides her former territory, and the adj^ent islands, 

Fl3rmouth, Maine, and Nova Scotia ; extending north 

to the river St. Lawrence, and west to the South Sea, 

excepting New Hampshire and New York. 

9. Almost the only privilege whidi the new chaiv 
ter allowed the people, was that of choosing their 
representatives. The king reserved to himself the 
right of appointing the governor, lieutenant governor, 
and secretary; and of repealing all laws wiSiin three 

Union in years afler the passage. As Plymouth, the oldest, and 
heart Massachusctts, the principal member of the New Eng- 
land confederacy, were now placed under a royal go- 
vernor, the union was nominally at an end. But it 
was already firmly cemented in the hearts and habits 
of the people. 

e.VWhat measures were taken in the congrMs of gover- 
nors ? W hat expeditions were undertaken f — 7 . /pVhat means 
did Massachusetts take to procure money f — 8. How did the 
/. '^ngUshRevolu^n affect Massachusetts f yVhat course did King 

William take ? »ow did the new charter affect Massachusetts 
in regard to territory ? JIVhat did that province now embrace ? 
0.«j^w did the new charter affect the liberties of the people ? 
What power had now the king of England 7 ^4Vhy could not 
the comederacy remain as it had been 7 Jn what respects had 
the union become already cemented 7 
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EXERCISES ON THE CHRONOGRAPHER. 

What event marks the beginning of this period ? Wha t P*T' " 
is its date ? Point it out on the chronographer. p,^^ 2 

The Navigation Acts were passed in 1651. Point to the 
place of this date. The time of " Bacon's rebellion" was 
1676. Show its place on the chronographer. New York 
Was founded in 1614, and Albany in 1615. Point to the 
places of these dates. New Amsterdam was surrendered to 
the English in 1664. What is the place of this year ? 

In 1682, William Penn made his celebrated treaty with the 
Indians. Point out the place of this year. New Jersey was 
first settled in 1664. Point out the place of this date. Con- 
necticut, including New Haven, obtained a liberal charter in 
1662. Rhode Island had also obtained one in 1651. Point 
to the places of these dates. Elliot completed his transla- 
tion of the Bible in 1657. Point to the place of this date. 
King Philip was killed and his war terminated in 1676. 
Point out the place of this date. 

Sir Edmund Andross was made governor of New England 
in 1686. The charter of Connecticut was hid in the charter- 
oak, 1687. Point out the places of these years. The first 
General Assembly of New York met in 1683. Point out 
the place of this date. 

The great patent of Carolina was granted in 1663, and 
the grant extended in 1667. Point out the places of these 
two dates. Charleston was founded in 1680. What is the 
place of this date ? Schenectady was destroyed in 1690. 
Point to the place of this year ? At what epoch does this 
period terminate ? What is its date ? What is its place on 
the chronographer ? 

The teacher can, at his option, select other dates, and re* 
quire the pupils to locate them on the chronographer. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Sir William Phipps.— Cotton Mather.— Salem Witchcraft.— 
Schools. — Yale College. 

1. The new charter was received at Boston, May 
14th, 1692. It was brought over by Sir William 
Phipps, who brought also his commission, as royal 
governor. He was nominated by the influence of his 
pastor, Cotton Mather, who received him with great 
joy. Phipps was a native of Pemaquid, in Maine. He 
was made apprentice to a trade ; but being active and 
enterprising, he went to England ; and, at length, ac- 
quired riches and a title, by recovering, with a diving 
bell, the treasures of a Spanish wreck. 

2. The delusion, with respect to witchcraft, was 
now at its height. The first settlers brought it with 
them from the mother country. Laws, making witch- 

Ch AFTER I. — 1. -^Vhere was the new charter received? 
By whom brought over f By whose influence was he nominated 
for governor ? — i^r^What delusion existed ? ^^ve some account 
of this delusion 7 
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F*T. u. craft a capital crime, existed in England, and were 
p,D^ 11^ early enacted in Massachusetts. In Springfield in 1645, 
CB. 1. some individuals were accused and tried, but acquitted. 
Persons at Boston, Charlestown, Dorchester, and Cam- 
bridge, were tried, and some actually executed for the 
supposed offence. But it was at Salem, where this 
delusion produced its most fatal effects. 

3. At first, it was old women only, who were sus- 
pected of having leagued with the devil, to infiict upoff 

Coorie- the pcrsous who complained, the various torments, 
^^J^ which they asserted, that they felt The magistrates 
cimt of the people's choice, had, with Bradstreet, their 
fToimd*. governor, previous to the arrival of Phipps, discoun- 
tenanced these persecutions ; but the new authorities, 
under the influence of Cotton Mather, pursued a course 
which placed the accused in situations, where ^^they 
had need to be magicians, not to be convicted of 
magic." 

4. The unhappy persons were confsonted with 
those who accused them, and asked, " Why do you 
afflict these children ?" If they denied the feet, they 

AMdhr were commanded to look upon the children, who 
' would instantly fall into fits, and afterwards declare 

that they were thus troubled by the persons appre- 
^hended. On evidence no better than this, were 

twenty persons executed. 

5. The general court, on assembling, took ground 
against these proceedings, and abolished the special 

Ipjj; court, by which these persons had been condemned. 

general This court was Organised by Phipps, and presided over 

^^gt by Stoughton, the lieutenant-governor. The public 
**»« were addressed on the subject, through the press, by 

*<wt the independent QpJ g flDf Boston ; and the eyes of men 
were at length opened. Those who had been impris- 
oned were set free ; and the memory of the transaction 
soon became, what it still continues to be, a source of 
national sorrow and humiliation. 

3>Who were first accused ? How was it with the people's 
magistrates, in respect to prosecutions for witchcraft f By whom 
were they upheld?— 4. How did the prosecutions proceed? 
How many persons suffered death?-— 5. By what court had 
these persons been condemned ? How was shown the power of 
the press to do good ? 
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6. Not one of the colonies enjoyed a repose so pit. ii, 
uuinterrapted as Connecticut; and therefore none had, p^ - 
in this respect, such advantages for showing the hent obI i. 
of the Puritan mind, in regard to the improvement of 

the human race, hy the right training of the young. 

7. As early as 1646, the general court took the mat- 1646. 
ter in hand. "To the end," say they, " that learning ^^J;Jp*- 
be not buried in the graves of our forefathers, the Lord ^ ''' 
assisting our endeavors, it is ordered, that all ^e ^^^^ 
townships with fifty householders, shall keep a school, 

and pay for the same in such way as they see fit And hmai-M$, 
further, that if any town has one hundred household- 
ers, they shall keep and maintain a grammar school, 
where young men can be fitted for a university." 

8. New Haven had also provided by law for com- 
mon schools, and in 1654, Mr. Davenport proposed 

the institution of a college, and the town gave lands 2654. 
for the object Grovernor Hopkins, of Connecticut, Yale 
who, for several years, was altegia^ly with Haynes, CoWv- 
the chief magistrate of that colony, dying in London, 
bequ^thed, for such an institution, four or five bun- 
dredpounds. The school was located at Saybrook. 

9. The clergy of Connecticut, feeling the need of a 
college, nearer than at Cambridge, to furnish learned 

men as ministers, ten of their number, obtained from lYOl. 
the general assembly, a charter of incorporation ; toge- charter 
ther with an annual grant of J&120. Thus constituted eatow 
as trustees, they held their first meeting at Saybrook; ■»«*»*^ 
chose officers, and made laws for the infant university. 

10. The location was inconvenient, and more money 
being subscribed, to fix the college at New Haven than 

at rival places, it was removed thither, and received at xn^» 
the same time, accessions, — of books for its library CoUeg 
already begun, and in its funds. The most liberal of "SnIw 
the Conors was Elihu Yale, a native of New Haven, Haven. 

^THow was it with Connecticut in respect to education ? — T. 
Wlmt did the general court order in 1646 ? — 8. \JiVhat did Mr. 
Davenport propose in 1654 f What can you say of Governor 
Hopkins ? 'iSf here was the school first located ? — 9. What was 
obtained for it ? By whom ? Where did the ten trustees hold 
their first meeting? What did they do! — lO.AVhy was th» 
college removed t J^hy placed at New Kwrnn t 
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FT. II. who had made a fortune in India. His name is prv^ 
p^ „ served, in grateful remembrance, by that of the college 
cH.li." 11. Colonel Fletcher, governor of New York, was 
empowered to take command of the militia of Con-* 
necticut The colony, alarmed, immediately despatch- 
Got. ed General Winthrop to England, as an agent, to re- 
^^^ monstrate with the king and council. Colonel Fletcher 
•tmpC however, went to Hartford, in 1693; and, in his ma- 
jesty's name, demanded the surrender of the militia to 
his command. 

12. Captain William Wadsworth, the man by whom 
the charter was hid, paraded his company; but as an 
16118. ^^^^<^^ ^^ Fletcher began to read his commission, 
Oct 96. the captain gave command to ^ drum ;'' and when 
•gjj^ Fletcher called out "silence."' the captain raised his 
wS^ voice higher in a second order, "drum, drum, I say." 
worth. ^^ length Fletcher gave up in despair ; perhaps fearing, 
if he persisted, that Wadsworth would, hi good earn- 
est, fulfil his threat, and ^ make daylight shine through 
him."' 
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Peace 



CHAPTER II. 

European Politics.— Peac« of Ryswick, which closes King Wil 
liam's War. — Queen Anne's War soon begins. 

1. King William's war had been feebly pursued. 
Settlements on Oyster river were, however, destroyed 
by the French and Indians, and the fort at Pemaquid, 



reace of ^^^^^^ ^^^ William Phlpps had rebuilt by the special 

kT^ick. direction of the sovereigns, had been taken. In 1697, 

peace was made at Ryswick, in Germany, by which 

it was stipulated that all places captured during the 

war should be restored. Thus had the barbarous ap- 

lO. From whom receive its name f — 11. How was Connec- 
ticut now alarmed f What measures were taken by Fletcher f 
la. What by Captain Wadsworth ? What was the result ? 

Chapter II. — 1. What settlements had been destroyed ^ 
What fort taken t What wa*-done in 1697 ? Whatwaajttipu 
lated? 
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peal to anns been to no other purpose but ^tof raul- ft. u. 
tiplying human woes. But the parties profited little f^^ 
by the lesson. In May, 1702, the contest began, ch.u.* 
which is known in American history* as ^^ Queen ^,^^9 
Anne's war." ' ""* 

2. The eastern Indians now devastated Maine from 
Casco to Wells. Deerfield, in Massachusetts, was sur- 
prised at midnight, February, 1704, by a party of 
French and Indians, under Heurtel de Rouyille. The -^^^- 
sentinel of the fort being asleep, and the snow of such ^XSad 
a depth as to allow them to pass over the palisades, •urprued 
they silently entered, and scdped and mu^ered, or FreLh 
secured as prisoners, the wretched inhabitants. Only inJg^ 
a small number escaped by flight. F<)rty-seven were 
killed, and one hundred and twenty carried captive to 
Canada. 

3. Early in the assault, the house of the Rev. John 
Williams, the minister of the place, was attacked by 
about twenty Indians, who, after the murder of two of ^^ 
his children, secured as prisoners, himself, his wife, Uams 
and his remaining children. Mrs. Williams, on the ^'^^ 
second day, faltered in the march, and, according to 

the Indian custom, was cruelly put to death. 

4. Roused by these inhumanities, the veteran wai> 
rior, Benjamin Church, mounted on horseback and 
rode seventy miles to o^r his services to Dudley, 

now governor of Massachusetts, in behalf of his dis- 1Y04. 
tressed fellow citizens. He^ was sent with ^ve hun- ^^^ 
dred soldiers to the eastern coast of New England, to menu 
attack the enemy in their own settlements ; and, as- ^'^^^' 
cending the Penobscot and St Croix rivers, he destroy- 
ed several of their towns, and took a considerable 
number of prisoners. 

5. In 1705, Vaudreuil, now governor of Canada, i>ya5 
proposed to Governor Dudley, a treaty jaf n^jjtrality. i*"«>- 
Arrangements were accordingly made for an exchange du^ 
of prisoners ; and thus a large proportion of those 

1 • What object haa been answered by the war 1 WaajKdr soon 
made again? V^tLaLoar ?— 2. What can you say of the eastern 
Indians ? Describe the assault upon Deerfield.— 3. What hap- 
pened to Mr. Williams and his family?— 4. Who went against 
the Indians ? — 5« What was done in 1706 ? 
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piT. II. taken at Deerfield, were finally released Among the 
- ^j number were Mr. Williams, and some of his children. 
cb! n.* One young daughter remained, married, and raised a 
^m^o ^aroily ^ the tr3)e which adopted her.. . In 1710, Port 
Engiuh Royal was taken from the French, and its name, in 
*bS^ honor of the queen, was changed to Annapolis. 

6. Queen Anne's war was closed by the treaty of 
ItlS. Utrecht, by which Acadia was ceded to the English. 
ut^^/Por more than ten years, this war had exposed the 
oSTu frontiers to continued attacks from a sarage foe. Agri- 
A^5 culture was necessai^y neglected, a heavy public debt 
^^* incurred, and a state of general depression ensued. 

7. Some Palatines of Germany, having been reduced 

to great indigence, by the wars in that country, went 
mo* to England to solicit charity of Queen Anne. This 
^j5Jj^ princess having obtained for them, grants of land in 
the pro- America, about six or seven thousand arrived, during 
''™*' the year 1710, and planted themselves in the provinces 
1Y14 ^^ York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Carolina. 

Oeoi^iln 1714, Queen Anne d3ring, George I., ascended the 

throne of England. 

8. After the treaty of Utrecht, by which France 
ceded to England, the whole of Acadia, the general 

Mm. court of Massachusetts extended its jurisdiction to the 
•^^J** utmost bounds of the province of Maine ; and, enter- 
Maine, prising fishermen and traders, not only revived the 
desolated villages, but on the eastern bank of the Ken* 
nebec erected new forts, and planted new settlements 
around them. 

9. Father Rasles, a Jesuit missionary of France, had 
for many years ministered, in a rude chapel at Nor- 

R^ ridgewock, on the Kennebec, among his savage con- 
tn^ verts of the Abenakies. The Indians under his charge 
to began hostilities against the English, by burning Bruns- 
IT24. wick. The authorities of Massachusetts had ascer- 
tained, by getting possession of the papers of Father 

5. What place was taken in 1710 1— 6. Whua^mma Queen 
Anne*8 war closed ? What wereujBome of its bad effects ? — T. 
What persons were sent over t By whom t At what time t 
To what placet Who succeeded Queen Anne? — 8. What 
was the condition and prospects of Maine t -^ 9. Give an account 
of Father Rasles f Where did the Indians, acting uider h^ 
directions, begin their war&re 7 
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Rasles,that both he, and the governor of Ganada were p»t. n. 
in the counsel of the savages, and were the mstigfttors J^JT^ 
of their depre^^ons. A party from New England, in cH.'ra/ 
August 1724, destroyed Norridgewock, and put to Ra^e. 
death the. aged Jesuit He was the last of that devoted •■^*»^ 
order, who, in the wilds of America, had labored to ^S^ed. 
gain at the same time, a spiritual kingdom for a hea- 
venly Master, and a temporal one for an earthly sove- 
reign. 

10. The Indians now found, that, though instigated 
by the French, they were not supported by them; and jiyoe. 
their sachems, at St, John's, concluded a peace with the Aug. 6. 
colonists; which, as French missions were now at an J^%^ 
end, |»roved durable. English trading houses flourish- eastern 
€d, and the eastern boundary of New England remained '"^ """ 
undisputed. 



CHAPTER m. 

Fletcher. — ^Piracy.— The Jerseys united, and joined with New 
York. 

1. Governor Sloughter, of New York, dying in 
1691, Colonel Fletcher received the commission 

of governor. Fletcher was a good soldier, and having ^ow' 
fortunately secured the friendship of Major Schuyler, Fletcher 
he was, by his advice, enabled to conduct the Indian 
aflidrs of the colony, to the acceptance of the people. 1693. 
Episcopalian ministers were, by the influence of the ^*EpSi 
governor, settled in several parishes, and a religious copacy. 
order was thus introduced, which, at this day, forms so 
respectable a portion of the population of the state. -g^Qo 

2. In 1698, the earl of Bellamont, succeeded Gover- *Sua. 
nor Fletcher. During the late wars, the seas were mont, 

9. How did the colonists proceed? — lO. What made the , 
Indians willing to conclude a peace ? What followed this peace ? 

Chapter lU. — 1. Whom did Fletcher succeed ! At what time ? 
What enabled him to conduct well the Indian afiairs ? What 
was done by his mfluence in respect to religion ? — 58. "Who sue- , 

ceeded him ? 
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p*T. II. infested with English pirates. Bellamont was particu- 

larly instructed " to put a stop to the growth of piracy." 

^'„i/ As no appropriation of money had been made by go- 

g^^^ vemment, a private adventure against the pixates was 

o«t to agreed on, and one William Kidd, undertook thd expe- 
e^iSSX ^^^^^^9 ^^^ sailed from New York. He soon turned 

who pirate himself. After some time, he burnt his ship, and 

pirate, returned to the colonies. There is a vague tnuiilion 

still existing, that he brought large quantities of money, 

1699* which he caused to be conceal^ in the earth. He was 

apprehended at Boston, sent to England for his trial, 

and there condemned and executed. 

t21^^ 3. Such disagreements arose in West Jersey, that 

•eyt uni- the proprietors surrendered the right of government to 

jdSe?to *^® crown. Queen Anne united it with the east pro- 

N. Y. vince ; and New Jersey, as the whole was now called^ 
1698* ^^ ^ ^ ruled jointly with New York, by a rojral 

Lord governor, having a separate council and assembly of 

£j^ representatives. The queen appointed, as governor of 

1708. ^^® *^^ provinces, the worthless lord Combnry. In 

Loreiace. 1708, shc rcmoved him and appointed Lord Lovelace. 

4. After a short administration, Lovelace was suc- 

tno. ceeded by Sir Robert Hunter, and he, m 1719, by 

Hunter, pg^j. Schuylcr, who so often acted as the mediator 

between the whites, and Indians. Commissioners were 

J!j*^*at this time, appointed to draw the line of partition 

' between the provinces of New York, New Jersey, and 

Connecticut 

ITtO. 6, In 1720, Mr. Burnet succeeded Schuyler. He 

^°™*'- instituted measures to stop the trade between New 

buiST York and Canada ; and by this means displeased the 
17^^ merchants. A trading house was built at Oswego, 
n^% wh^ch was, in 1727, converted into a fortress. Burnet 

Mont- ^^ supjHMBded in the goyemment,by Colonel Mont* 
gomery. gomery. 

'Z, How did he happen to employ Kid ? Give^aiuaeeettnt of 
William Kid? — 3. What happened in West Jersey! What 
was the whole now called t How was it to be governed ? Whom 
did Queen Anne make governor? What did she do in 1708 ? — 
•1. Who were the successors of Lovelace ? — 5. How did Gov- 
ernor Burnet incur the displeasure of the merchants t What did 
they do? 
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6. On his death, the command deis£^d on Rip p^. n. 
Van Dam, an eminent merchant. During his 'admin- 
istration, the French erected a fort at Crown Point, ^*^[ ,"* 
which commanded Lako Champlain, and which was 
within the acknowledged limits of New York.... George Dan. 
I. died in 1727, and was succeeded by his son, *'''*'''• 
George II. ""'T' 



CHAPTER IV. 

PeiuisylTaiiia.— Penn's second visit.— Maryland. 

1. After William Penn's arrival in England, he 
became one of the most influential persons in the pem jq. 
kingdom. The influence, which he possessed with •'*^jjj* 
K4ng James, was never used for selfish purposes; but 
mainly to obtain benefits for distressed Quakers, and 
laws in favor of general toleration. 

2. When James became an exile in France, Penn 169!i. 
was suspected, by liis successor, of holding with him ^f^ 
a treasonaUe correspondence ; and, upon vague charges gottn- 
like this, he was a number of times imprisoned. In JJ*^ 
1692, the government of Pennsylvania was taken from 

him; and Fletcher, of New York, appointed by tlie 
crown, to be its governor. 

3. After strict scrutiny, the conduct of Penn was 
found to be irreproachable; and in 1694, he was re- 
stored to the favor of the king, and reinstated in his 
government : but not inmiediately returning to Penn- 
sylvania, he appointed the w<»rthy Thomas Lloyd, his 
deputy governor. 

6. Who was Burnet's saccessorf What did he permit? 
What happened in England in 1727 f 

Chapter IV. — 1. How was it with ^jBTin ^«*^ h^** return to 
England ? Was William Penn a selfish man T — 2. After the 
English Revolution, by which James was made an exile, what 
happened to Penn t What became,at this time, of Peimsylvania t 
3 Was Penn found guilty ? What happened 'm\f>9it 
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rr. n* 4. In 1699, Penn Tisited his colony, finding great 
pqj u^ complaint and disaffection respecting the goyemment, 
ch!t. he granted, in 1701, a new and liberal charter. To 
1699. ^® assembly, it gave the right of originating bills ; to 
H» ' the governor the right of rejecting laws passed by the 
"J2iff assembly,— of appointing his own council, — end of ex- 
ercising the whole executive power. This charter was 
lYOl. ^^<^epted by the assembly; idthough it did not satisfy 
Onnu the discontents of the people. 

^Sy^ 5. The Territories, aflennnards called Delaware, re- 
jected the charter altogether; and in 1703, they were 
-^l|o allowed to form a separate assembly; Penn still ap- 
The pointing the same governor, over both provinces. 
'riS^Jr" ^^^"^ settled a government, which has given him the 
■cpu^oe glory of being one of the greatest of lawgivers, Penn 
proTince. ^gjjj ^^ EnglMid, uo morc to visit his beloved province. 
The exQ^uJive authority was administered by deputy 
governors appointed by himself. 

6. In the year 1716, the government of Maryland, 
lYlO. which since the accession of William and Mary, had 
b2£ heen held by the crown, was restored to Lord Balti- 
more, the proprietor. It continued in liis hands, and 
those of hiis successors, until the American Revolution. 



; CHAPTER V. 

The Hngaenots.— War with the Spaniards.— 'TuBcaroras ana 
Yamassees. 

1. The English settlers in Carolina, treated with 
Freneii harshness and intolerance, the French Huguenots. 
*" JdT*" They, on their part, bore this ill usage, with meek- 
ness and forbearance; so that after a few years, they 
were admitted to the privileges of citizens... John 

4t. What in 1699 f What in 1701 ? What powers were given 
by the charter ? — 5. What is said of The Territories ? What 
did Penn then do ? — 6. What happened in 1716 f 

Chapter V.—l. Who were ill treated f By whom t How 
was their ill vusage borne f 
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Archdale, one of the proprietors, was sent, in 1695, as p>T.n. 
governor of North and South Carolina, with power to p,p „ 
redress alldg^d grievances. Having restored ordei^ ohIt. 
he left the country the next year. 

2. About this time a vessel from Madagascar, touch- 
ing at Carolina, the captain {Nresented Governor Arch- 1695. 
dale with a bag of se^ rice, giving him, at the same ^^^ 
time, instructions as to the manner of its culture. The from 
seed was divided among several planters. From this ^'"'** 
accident arose the cultivation of this staple conmiodity 

of Carolina. 

3. The proprietary governor, invested with arlutrary 
powers, resided in the southern province, and governed Too 
the northern by his deputy. But the deputy governor, kSJ^ib 
tiiough his powers were ample, could never execute ^* ^' 
them, beyond the limits of the peoples' will. 

4. On the breaking out of Queen Anne's war, an 
attempt was made by Governor Moore, of Soi^tli Caro- 
lina, against the Spanish province of St Augustine. JJl^ 
The expedition was unsuccessful, and so heavy was mwr 
the expense, that, to pay the debt incurred^ the assem- ^^fs! c' 
bly, for the first time, resorted to the exp^ent of a 
paper currency. 

5. The Spaniards, aided by the French, and com- 1106. 
inanded by Le Feboure, in a fleet of &fe ships, next SjSiin 
invaded Charleston. Their attack was met with such "p*"*^ 
spirit, that they retired with loss. 

6. in 1712, the Tuscaroras, and other Indians of 
North Carolina, formed a horrible plot for extermina- 
ting the entire white population. They entered, by |[iy]|<|. 
surprise, the houses of the poor Palatines of Germany, war 
who had recently settled on the Roanoke, and mui> Jj^J^ 
dered many families. The remaining inhabitants, col- »•. 
lecting into a camp, kept guard night and day, until 

aid could be received from South cSurolina. 



1. What was done by the proprietorB f — 5J. How, was the 
culture of rice introduced t — ^. Where did the eoveq^of of the 
Carolinaa reside? How did his deputy succeed in goyerning 
North Carolina f — ■*. What account can you give of the expe- 
dition against St. Augustine f What was done to defray the 
expense f — 5. Give an account of the Spanish invasion t — O. 
Wtiat happened now to the northern province of Carolina f 

7 
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p*T. a 7. That colony sent to ^eir relief, six hundred 
p,p „ militia, under Captain BamwelL He penetrated the 
OH. r.' wilderness, attacked the Indians, killed ttttee hundred. 
They are ^^^ ^^^k onc hundred prisoners. Those who sur- 
v^^ vived, fled to the chief town of the Tuscaroras ; but 
f^iJhj here Barnwell's troops surrounded them. After 
BiraweD. great losses, they sued for peace. The Tuscaroras 
soon after left their country, and united with the Iro- 
quois; making the sixth nation of that confederacy. 

8. In 1715, the Tamassees, instigated a combination 
' of all the Indians from Florida to Cape Fear against 

South Carolina. The warriors of the Creeks, Appala- 
^v^^ chians, Cherokees, and other tribes migaged, exceeded 
with the six thousand. The southern Indians fell suddenly on 
j!^ the traders settled among them, and, in a few hours, 
^ 8*c. ninety persons were massacred. Some of the inhabi- 
tants fled precipitately to Chariestcm, and gaye the 
alarm. 

9. Formidable parties were also penetrating the 
northern frontier, and approaching Qiarieston. These 

'sSt-^'^ were repulsed by the nulitia, but &eir route was mark- 

catehen. ed by devastation. Goyemor Craven, at the head of 

twelve hundred men, marched towards the southern 

frontier, and overtook the strongest body of the enemy. 

The r»- at a place called Saltcatdiers, where a bloody battle 

JJJg^ was fought The Indians were totally defeated, and 

Florida, driven from their territory. They were received by 

the Spaniards, and settl^ in Florida. Nearly four 

hundred of the Carolinians were slain in this war. 

10. The legislature, in the distressed condition of 
the colony, applied to the company for aid and protec- 
tion, which was denied. For temporary relief, tliey 

^%^ ^.®^* ^^^ We emissions of paper money. Direc- 

toT^T- tions were given, by the proprietors, to the governor, 

to reduce the quantity in circulation. The assembly 

then resolved to appropri ate the lands, from which the 

T. Did the southern province make exertionar What did 
Capt. Bjfnwell ? AVhat became of the Tuscaroras t — 8. What 
formidaWe combmation was formed t Who were the instiga- 
tors ? What was their force ? What was their first outbreii ? 
». How did they proceed t Where were they defeated t By 
whom ? How many CaroKnians were destroyed by thesfi Indi- 
ana ? — lO. What was done in the distress of the colony 1 
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Indians had been drnren ; but the proprietors refused pt. n 
to sanction this necessary proceeding. They also p^Tli 
encouraged their officers in oppressive measures. ch. t. 

11. The people were determined, no longer to sub- 
mit to such tyranny. The governor, Johnson, was ^.^^^ 
informed, that if he would rule under the king, he ctoHuC 
could retain his office, but not otherwise. Johnson •^w*- 
refused, and endeavored to suppress the spirit of revolt; cboMe a 
but it had diffiised itself beyond his control; and, at*****™*' 
last, the people elected Moore, governor of the province. 

12. The colonists stated their situation by agents 
in England, when it was decided, that the proprietors 

had forfeiteid their charter ; and that both the Carolinas ^J^ 
should be taken under the royal protection. Nichol- •jOi'^ 
son, was appointed governor ; and, early the following ^ 
year, he arrived at Charleston, where he was received 
with every demonstration of joy. 

13. Peace was made between Gfeat Britain and Hit 
Spain. Treaties were held with the Cherokees and fs^pd ad- 
Creeks, in which boundaries were settled. Governor "^doo. 
Nicholson encouraged literary institutions. 

14. The revolution was completed, by an agreement 
between the crown and seven of the proprietors ; where- f if29. 
by, for a valuable consideration, tliey surrendered their n. and* 
right and interest, not only in the government of these ^ia^IJJl 
provinces, but also in the soil. North and South Caro- rauJ; 
Una were, at the same time, erected into separate 
governments. 

lO. How did the company of proprietors treat the people ? — 
11. What were the people now resolved on t What did they 
let Gov. Johnson know ? What reply receive t Whom did they 
elect ? — 12. What decision was made in England ? Who was 
Bent as governor? — 13. How did he administer the govern- 
ment t — 14. How was this revolution in Carolina completed f 
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CHAPTER VL 

Eztemioii of the French Empire. — New France. 

PT. II. !• Pensacola was settled by three hundred Span- 
p^ jj^ iards from Vera Cruz. Scarcely were they established, 
ch! Ti. when a fleet, under Le Moine d'Iberville, a Canadian 
1699. Frenchman, who had been distinguished as a discoyerer 
PeniMo-' and a warrior, appeared along their coast, canying 
ttietued. several hundred persons, mostly from Canada. 

2. The company at first erected their huts on Ship 

Island, near the entrance of Lake Boigne. After three 

weeks, d'Iberville proceeded with forty men, entered 

F^.8. the mouth of the Mississippi, and sailed up the stream, 

TfflJ^ probably to Red river. On his return, he passed through 

ten the the bay, whjch bears his name, and the lakes which he 

"*• called Maurepas and Pontchartrain, to the bay of St 

Louis. On the small bay of Biloxi he erected a fort, 

and around it his few emigrants were planted. 

lYIMI. ^' ^-^^^^^S ^^™ under the command of his brother, 

MobUe Bienville, he went to France. The climate proved 

*»««*«** fatal to numbers, and in 1702, the chief fortress was 

transferred to the western bank of the Mobile, where 

was made the first European settlement in Alabama. 

4. In 1716, Bienville went up the Mississippi, and 

1716. built Fort Rosalie, on the site of Natchez, — the oldest 

foundi? ^^''<^P®*"* settlement of the grand valley, south of the 

' Illinois. False ideas of the wealth of Louisiana had 

been spread in France, for purposes of land specula- 

tion; and in 1718, three ships came over, bearing 

New ' eight hundred emigrants, who founded a city, and in 

^i«wM honor of the regent of France, named it New Orleans. 

• By this occupancy, as well as by discovery, France 

laid claim to Louisianau 

ChaptebVI.— 1. When was Pensacola settled? What fleet 
soon appeared ?— 2. Where did the company first stop ? Where 
did dlberviUe then go ? Describe, and trace on the map, his 
route and return. Where were his emigrants planted?— 3. 
With whom did he leave the command? To what place was 
the settlement transferred ? — !• What was done in 1716 ? To 
what cause was the settlement of New Orleans owing? On 
what did FranM found hss^fD^&t elaims ? 
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5. The French built a fort at Niaganu A colony of pt. ii. 
one hundred was led to Detroit, as early as 1701, by p,p ^^ 
De La Motte Cadillac, and another in 1712, by Anthony ob.'tii.' 
Crozat, who had obtained from Louis XIV., a patent -gtis 
for the exol^siye trade of Louisiana. Since the dis^ 
coTeries of £e Jesuits, the French had been in pos- 
session of the Tarioua western routes from the St i^ew 
Lawrence to the MississippL Chicago, Vincennes, ^'^ 
and Kaskaskia, were, at the close of this period, grow- 
ing settlements. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Ocmtroyeny in Massachusetts, respecting a fixed salary for the 
rojral goyemor. 

1* The free institutions of the colonies, again 
alarmed the English government Massachusetts was 
ever the least submissive to the ro3ral will. A contro- ^t^^^ 
versy between that colony and the parent state now mu*. » 
began, wliich led to the war of the revolution. The ^"^^ 
main subject was a fixed salary for the royal governor, mbject. 
which the English sovereign directed that officer to re- 
quire ; but which, this colony, for a series of years, re- 
solutely refused to pay. 

2. Massachusetts, to defray the expenses of the war, 
had made such large emissions of paper money, that 
g(dd and silver were banished from the province. The ^^^ 
paper depn^iated, and the usual conunercial evils en- mmb. 
sued. The attention of the colony being directed to 
remedy these evils, a public bank was instituted ; in ^^^i^^ 
which the faith of the government was pledged for the »«* 
value of the notes. Tlie profits aoc^^ing from the 

5* What other places were founded by the French soon after ? 

Chapter VII. — 1. Wh ich o f rtw colonies was most prone to 
dispute the royal will ? What)-elWl the English government in- 
struct their governors to require ? ^ow did the colony resist this 
demand?— 2. Give an acoount of the institution of a public 
Ibank. 
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PT. n. bank, were to be applied for its support Fifty thou 
p,jj jj sand pounds, in bills of credit, were issued, 
en.* TIL 3. The bank, however, failed of its desired effect. 
Governor Sbute now succeeded Governor Dudley ; and 
by bis recommendation, another emission of bills of 
'SjjT'credit was made, to the amount of one hundred thou- 
^hute sand pounds. The consequence of this was, rather to 
"b^d* heighten, than aUnf the existing diflSculties ; as it was 
worse, founds that the greater the quantity of this flEustitiaua 
substitute for money, the less was its value. 

4. In 1728, Mr. Burnet, who had been removed 
from the magistracy of New York, was appointed to 

1*728* ^^^ ^^ Massachusetts and New Hampshire. He was 
Burnet Instructcd by his sovereign to insist on a fixed salary, 
g^^^r I'he general court resisted, and postponed a decisive 
*^^d**' ^'^wer. They voted Governor Burnet the unusual 
N H. sum of one thousand seven hundred pounds; three 
hundred for his travelling expenses, and fourteen hun- 
dred for his salary. He accepted the appropriation foif 
his expenses, but rejected that for his salary. 

5. The people of Boston took a lively interest in 
ike dispute, and the governor, believing thAt the gene^ ' 

^^^'^^ ral court were thus unduly influenced, removed them 
from to Salem. Continuing 5nii to their purpose, he kept 
Salem, ^hc court in session several months beyond the usual 

time, and refused to sign a warrant on the treasurer for 

the payment of the members. 

6. In April, 1729, after a recess of about three 
months, the general court again convened at Salem, 
but proving refractory on the subject of the salary, 

tVSO. ^^^ governor adjourned them, and they met at Cam- 

Bumet* bridge in August Unable to make any impression, 

diet. Burnet felt so severely the difficulties of his position, 

that he sickened with a fever, and died on the 17th of 

September. 

7. His successor, Mr. Belcher, who arrived at Bos- 
ton in ATigust, 1730, renewed the controversy.; but the 

3« "What was the effect of emitting so much paper money f — 4« 
Who wad made governor of Massachusetts in 1728? What was 
done by the governor, and the court, in reference to a fixed 
salary? — 5« what removal did the governor make? — G. What 
was done respecting the salary in 1729 ? What effeot had theso 
troubles on the governor? 
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court, after two or three sessions^ succeeded with him, b*t. n. 
(and by consent of the crown,) in a policy which they flj^jj" 
iiad vainly attempted with Burnet, that of paying him oh.'tii.* 
a liberal sum for present use, without binding them- ^^^g^ 
selves ior the future. xiwh 

8. In 1719, more than one hundred fiunilies emi- -.^-^ 
grated from the north of Ireland, and settled in the J^o* 
town of Londondeny, in New Hampshire. They inr <Jerrj 
troduced the foot spinning-wheel, the manu&cture of ** 
linen, and the culture of potatoes. 

9. A pheaemenon, singular at the time, and not yet 
satisfactorily explained, alarmed the people of New 
England in 1 719. This was the Aurora BarealU, first b^SL 
noticed in the country, on the ni^^ht of the 17th of De- 
cember. Its appearance^ accordmg to the writers of 

the day, was more calculated to excite terror than^ later 
appearances of the same kind. 

10. In 1723, a fort was built on Connecticut river, j,yo« 
in the present town of Brattleborough, under the di- Fin^t^ 
rection of lieutenant governor Dummer, of Massachu- Ji«««»* 
setts, and hence it was called Fort Dunmier. Around '^u^ 
this fort was conunenced the first settlement in Ver- 
mont. - 

11. About this period, a new colony was projected 
in England, to settle between the Savannali and Alta- 
maba rivers. This tract was within the limits of the 
Carolina grant, but unoccupied by European settlers. ^*^^* 
The patriotic deemed it important, that this region eoionj. 
should be planted by a British colony, otherwise it 
might be seized by the Spaniards from Florida, or the 
French from the Mississippi. At the same time, a spirit 

of philanthrophy was abroad in England, to notice the 
distresses of the poor, especially those shut up in 
prisons, and to provide for their relief. 

12. Actuated by these generous motives, a number ^^ 
of gentlemen in England, of whom James Oglethorpe "^ 

7m How was the cont»o*erey settled ? — 8. What emigrants 
settled ill New Hampshire? What did they introduce ?— 9. 
What can you say ot the Aurora Borealis of that day ? — 10. 
When and where wafl-the first settlement made in Vennont? 
11. What now colonv was projected in England? Why-did Jth© 
patriotic in England ravor the project ? What benevolent spirit 
was abroad ?^12. Who was to be the leader of the enterprise? 
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PT. n. was the most zealous, formed a project to settle this 
p,p ^ tract, by suc.i of the suflfering poor, as might be wil- 
CB.VX1.' ling to seek, in the new wond, the means of subsii^ 

tence. 

13. To this company, the territory between the Sa- 

yannali and Altamaha, now, in honor of the king, 
t7S% denominated Greorgia, was granted; and, with its set- 
^Jg^ tlement, was completed, that of the thirteen v ot a wn 

colonies, which fought ihe war of the revolution; and 

whose emblematic stars and stripes, still decorate the 

banner of American Independence. 

13. What may be BMdsijbl^^^^y which Oglethorpe and 
his company settled * 



EXERCISES ON THE OHRONOORAPHBR. 

What event marks the beginning of this period ? What 
is its date ? Point it out on the chronographer. 

Queen Anne's war began in 1702. What is the place of 
this date ? Massachusetts extended its jurisdiction over 
Maine in 1714. What is the place of this y«ir? New 
York and New Jersey were ruled by one governor in 1698. 
Point out the place of that year. Penn granted a new char- 
ter to Pennsylvania in 1701. Point to the place of that 
year. 

The cultivation of rice was begun in Carolina, in 1695. 
Point to the place of this date. Paper money was first made 
in South Carolina, in 1702. Show the place of this year. 
In 1729 North and South Carolina were erected into sepa- 
rate governments. Point to the place of this date. Mobile 
was founded by the French, in 1702, Natchez in 1706, and 
New Orleans in 1718. Point out the places of these dates. 
Vermont was first settled in 1723. Point out the place of 
this date. 

What event terminates this period ? What is its date ? 
Point out its place on the chronographer. 

Let the teacher, as before, select other dates, and require 
the pupils to locate them on the chronographer. 




LongitMde Eai4.^m Waihu iigtm^ 
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Oglethorpe's Council with the Indian ehieft. 



PERIOD III. 



TBB rrnST BnTLBMEMT OF > lYSS, | OBOROU BT OOLBTHORPB. 
TO 
THB PBAOB OP PARIS, WHXCB ?].lf03.< < 



CLOBSa THB FRBNCn WAR. 



CHAPTER I. 

Georgia and Carolina engaged in war with the Spaniards of 
Florida.— The Slave Trade.— War of the French with th« 
Chickasaws. 

1. Oglethorpe prepared for the settlement of p*t. il 
Georgia, by the assistance of a corporation, consisting p»d. iil 
of twenty-one persons, who were called "Trustees *'"• *• 
for settling and establishing the Colony of Georgia." 2J 
He embarked in November, 1732, with one hundred *'^'***' 
and sixteen emigrants for America. • 

2. Large sums of money had been subscribed, which g^ jj^ 
were applied to Uie purchase of clothing, food, arms, how fur- 
agricultural utensils, and transportation for such in^i- ~ ^^ 
gent persons as should be willing to cross tlie Atlantic, 
and begin a new settlement 



nished 



1 . Whose a89i3tanc»4iad Oglethorpe f At what time did he 
embark ? With how many ? — 2. For what purpoBOS was money 
raised? 
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P'T. u. 3. The company arrived at Yamacraw Bluff, afler- 
p,D ji, wards Savannah, on the first of February, 1733. Here 
CH. L ' Oglethorpe built a fort. His next care was to have a 
Feb. 1. good understanding with his neighbors, the powerful 
1^33. chiefs of the Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws, and Chick- 
thSji asaws. Oglethorpe invited them to meet him in a 
•rrhref. general council at Savannah. By means of an inter- 
CoBBcn preter, he made them the most friendly professions, 
of cWeik. which they reci|u:ocated,' and these amicable disposi- 
tions passed into a solemn treaty. 

4. Georgia was soon increased by five or six hun- 
dred emigrants; but most were idle, and many vicious. 

50 acres lu Order to procure a more efficient population, eleven 
^^Y^ townships of 20,000 acres each, were laid out on the 
•etuer. Savaunah, Altaniaha, and Santee rivers, and divided 

into lots of fifty acres each. One of these was to be 

given to every actual settler. 

5. This arrangement proved so attractive, that a 
Scotch l^rge number of emigrants soon arrived. Highlanders 

and from Scotland, built the town of Inverness, siterwards 
'™*^Darien, on the Altamaha ; and Germans, a town which 
they called Ebenezer, on the Savannah. 

6. The charter granted to the trustees of Georgia, 
vested in them, powers of legislation for twenty-one 

*c^i^* years; and they now proceeded to establish regulations 
goTern. ^^1 the government of the province, in which the inte- 
"»«»*• rests of humanity were regarded, more than those 
of trade. 

7. In 1736, Oglethorpe erected three forts, one on 
tlie Savannah, at Augusta; another called Frederica, in 

bSds *^^ vicinity of the Scotch settlement on the island of 
3 fort*. St. Simons; and a third, named Fort William, on Cum- 
berland island. The Spaniards remonstrated, and in- 
sisted on the evacuation of the country, as far as the 
thirty-third degree of north latitude. 

3. Where and when did the coihpany arrive ! WhatVas first 
done ? What was Oglethorpe's next d^re ? What powerful 
nations sent their chiefs to the council ? What was done at the 
council? — 4. How was the settlement increased? What was 
done to procure a more efficient population ? — 5. What effect 
had this arrangement ? What town was built by Scotch Hicfh- 
landers ? What by Germans ? — 6. What was done in relation 
to government? — T. What three forts did Oglethorpe next 
build ? . What grmmd was taken by the Spaniards ? 
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8. Oglethorpe about this time returned to Eaigland. p»t. ii. 
He was appointed commander-in-chief of the British J^JTJJ^ 
forces in Carolina and Georgia, and sent back with a ch. i. 
regiment of six hundred men. 

9. Elngland, having declared war, Oglethorpe twice 
invaded Florida. His second expedition proved wholly 1T40 
unsuccessful, and produced the unfortunate results of SSiic^ 
an increase of the public debt, and a te mpo rary distrust ce«f"i» 
between the people and their general. The same year, 
Charleston, in South Carolina, was destroyed by fire, ^^i**" 
To relieve the sufferers, the British parliament gener- fcurn«i. 
ously voted £20,000. 

10. In May, 1742, a fleet was sent from Havanna, 
from which, debarked a Spanish army at St Simons. «4^ 
Oglethorpe had collected troops and posted himself at Janc. 
Frederica. He was not in sufficient force openly to 2!52Ei 
attack the enemy; but was himself attacked by a bv the 
party of Spaniards. His troops, particularly the High- iJJJjJJ 
landers, under Captain Mcintosh, fought bravely — 
repulsed, and slew two hundred of the enemy at "the 
Bloody Marsh." 

11. Oglethorpe next attempted to surprise the inva- 
ders, by marching to attack their camp in the night 
A traitor, who discharged his gun, and then ran into 

the Spanish lines, defeated his plan. But Oglethorpe ^ ■*»»*»• 
made the Spaniards believe, by a stratagem, that the iSXt 
soldier was sent to them by him, to advise them to ^^J^ 
remain. Some ships from South Carolina appearing 
in sight, the Spaniards thought they were going to fall 
into a trap ; and they embarked in such haste, that their 
artillery, provisions, and military stores, fell into the 
hands of the Georgians. 

12. Georgia, in its early settlement, was distin- cha«o. 
guished by the peculiar humanity in which it was {"^^ 
founded. Oglethorpe " sought not himself, but others ;" thorpe. 

8. What appointment had Oglethorpe ? — 9. What two expe- 
ditions did ho undertake ! What bad results occurred ? What 
misfortune happened to Charleston? What generous act is 
recorded here ? lO. Give an account of the Spanish invasion ? 
Who repulsed the Spaniards f — 1 1 . By what stratagem were 
they induced to retire ? — IJl. What Hvas the conduct of Ogle- 
thorpe ? 
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p»T. u. and, for ten years, he gave his disjjUerestcd services. 

p,j) ,j, without claiming so much as a cottage or a farm. 

cH.ii/ 13. The eloquent Whitfield, with the two Wesley s. 

Whit- the three founders of the sect of Methodists, sympa- 

ttwtJwf ^^^^ ^^^'^ Oglethorpe in his benevolence; and each 

We*, spent some time in America, assisting him in his en- 

^y*' terprise. Whitfield founded, near Savannah, a house 

for orphans. In 1752, the Trustees, wearied with a 

'^f*** troublesome and profitless charge, resigned their ofiSce, 

Qtorpz, and Georgia became a royal province. 

14. Louisiana, after having been for fourteen yean^ 

under a company of avajicious speculators, formed at 

Paris, reverted to the French monarch; and Bienville 

was appointed governor. He found the Cliickasaws 

very troublesome, as they favored the English, rather 

W7S% than the French. The Natchez, under their influence, 

jv^hex ^^^ committed murders, for which the whites had 

de- wholly destroyed them. Bienville ascended the Tom- 

' T?r*' ^^<^^^<^c *^ attack the Chickasaws. He was to be aided 

chicka- by a French army from the Illinois. They came first, 

* roy'^a ^^^ ^^^ Chickasaws destroyed them. When Bienville 

French arrived, he found the Indians more than a match for 

*""^* his force, and immediately retired down the stream. 



CHAPTER II. 

Old French War. — Capture of Louisbiirc. — French and English 
claims to the Basin of the Mississippi. 

1. In 1744, war was again proclaimed between Eng- 
land and France. Louisburg, the capital of the island 
of Cape Breton, had been fortified with great care 
and expense, and was called, from its strengtli, the 
Dunkirk of America ; while, from its position, it com- 

1 3. What eminent ministers of the gosnel were Vith hnii ? 
What change was made in 1752 ? — 14. Unaer whom had Louisi- 
ana 1>een ? ro whom did it revert ? Whom did he appoint 1 Give 
an account of the ajttack upon the Chickasaws, and its result. 

Chapter II.—l. In what year was *h^ *' Old French War f 
What can you say of Louisbu(g ? 
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manded tlie navigation of the St. Lawrence, and the p-^r. a 
fisheries of the adjoining seas. T^nlu, 

2. Governor Shirley, of Massachusetts, now medi- ch.' u.* 
tated an attack on this fortress. He laid open his de- 
signs to the general court of the colony, under an oath 

of secrecy. The plan being thought too great, too ^^^^ 
hazardous; and too expensive, it was apparently aban- 
doned; but an honest member, who performed the 
family devotions at his lodgings, inadxeitently disco- 
vered the secret, by praying for the divine blessing on 
the attempt. 

3. The people approving the project, with which 
they became thus accidentally acquainted, were clamo- 
rous ia its support It was revived by the court, and 

after a long deliberation, the vote in its favor was car- 1T46. 
ried by a single voice. Troops were immediately raised com!* 
by Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire, ^*^ 
to aid those of Massachusetts. The command of tliese Pepnci^ 
forces was given to Colonel William Pepperell, a mer- •"• 
chant of Maine, who sailed on the 25th of March, 
and arrived at Casco on tlie 4th of April. 

4. A British naval force, wider Admiral Warren, 
having been applied to, joined the armament; and the ApJS», 
whole arrived at Chapeau Rouge Bay, on the 30th of to Jun« 
April. By a series of the most unprecedented good rr^ 
iuck, and by almost iuciedible exertions, the fortress '^** 
was taken, and with it the whole island of Cape Bretoik 

5. Peace was proclaimed in 1748, and a treaty, 
signed at Aix la Chapelle, by rommissioners from Eng- 
gland, France, and Spain, the basis of which was the i'y4^ 
mutual restoration of all places taken during the war : Peace oi 
and Louisburg, to the grief and mortification of tlie chapeik. 
colonies, reverted to the French. Its capture, had, 
however, done credit to their military prowess ; as it 

had been, by far, the most brilliant exploit of the entire 
war. 

2. What plan was formed by Governor ShiPley ? What did he 
in reference to it ? How did tne general court receive it ? How 
did it come to the knowledge of the people ? — 3. What did they 
think of it ? What was finally done by the court ? Fro*i what 
states was an army raised ? Who o3mmanded ? — 4r. Wlkt na- 
val force joined them ? What was the resiWt of the combined 
eflTort ? — 5. On what hasas was p^use made at Aix la Chapelle f 
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PT. II. 6. The blood and treasure of tiie many, had again 
p,jj jjj been spent without result, and peace was concluded 

CH. II.' without a proper settlement of difierences. This was 

Did not especially the case in regard to the American cldms 

•?^« of the contracting powers. 

eocet, 7. The French laid claim to all the lands occupied 
fixtentof ^y^ the waters flowing into the St Lawrence and the 

New Lakes; and all watered by the Mississippi and its 

J'SSi ^I's^ches ; and, in the west, and on the north, they 

by were erecting fortresses, with an intent to unite and 

gj^^ command the whole of this vast territory. 

!*«"• 8. The British, on the other hand, asserted a right 

to the entire country, as may be seen by their early 

JS^tiit patents, to which they gave an extension from the 

nmeter- Atlantic to the Pacific. These conflicting claims, it 

"***''• Was clearly foreseen, must soon lead to another war. 

9. A number of gentlemen, mostly in Virginia, of 
whom Lawrence Washington was one, procured in 

*Ohto^ 1750, an act of the British parliament, constituting 

company them '^ the Ohio Company," and granting them six 

formed, hundred thousand acres of land, on, or near, the Ohio 

river. They caused the tract to be surveyed, and 

opened a tnide with the Indians in the Yiciniiy. 

10. This becoming known to the French, the gov- 
Hortiie emor of Canada complained to the authorities of New 

"SnKT York and Pennsylvania, threatening to seize their tra- 
French. dcrs, if they did not quit the territory. Several of 

their number were accordingly taken, and carried to 

the French fort at Presque Isle. 

11. Dinwiddie, the governor of Virginia, alarmed 
Got. at these movements on the part of the French, had 

^ J*^' sent a trader among them as a spy, who returning, in- 
•Wmed. creased his fears, by vague accounts of the French 
posts near Lake Erie, without gratifying his curiosity 
as to the number or object of their forces. 
^ ■ - — 

^' Were these subjects of differences remaining unsettled f — 
7. What part of America was claimed by France ? What were 
they doing to unite and command this territory ? — 8. What was 
claimed by the British ? Was there any prospect of a peaceable 
settlement of these differences t —9. Who were the Ohio Com- 
pany ? What ffrant had they f What did they do in reference 
to it? — lO. What course did the French take? — 11. Who 
was g4YvoTnor of Virginia ? What report was brought to liim t 
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12. Dinwiddle detennined, although the season was ft. u. 
advanced, to send immediately a trusty person, to J^d^, 
require the French Commandant to quit the territory; cH.m. 
and also to bring such an account of his strength and 11^5^ 
position, that if he refused peaceably to retreat, some He 
feasible method of ejectment by force might be adopt- wZ. 
ed. A young man of twenty-two, an officer of the mi- J^s^J^l 
litia, was chosen. His figure was commanding, his ficuit' 
air inspired respect and confidence. Qis name was ^^y* 
Gbo&gk Washinotok.^ 



CHAPTER m. 

<3(eoig6 Washington— His birth, parentage, and education— His 
conduct in places of trust, private, and public. 

1. Lawrence Washington, the grandfiither of 
-G^rge, and Augustine Washington his father, had 
continued the &mily residence in Westmoreland coun- Joim, 
ty» Vii^nia, where his great grand&thar John, already ^5S«, 
taentioned, had fixed his seat : and there he who is ^*«^. 
now regarded as the fnther of his country, was bom on OBORas 
the 22d of February, 1782. In 1784, his fether re- ,^t»«- 
moved to Stafford county, opposite to Fredencksburg xVBfl* 
on the Rappahannock ; Attle thinking that his playfill 

boy, then but two years old, was marked by Provi- 
dence for a career so elevated. 

2. In 1743, Augustine Washington died, and left to 
each of his sons valuable landed estates. To Law^ 
rence, his eldest, he bequeathed the beautiful tract an *!^*- 
the bank of the Potomac ; and to George, the lands ^ J^ 
and mansion where he died. ^ George was tJie oldest 5^**^^ 
of&pring of a second marriage; and his excellent mo- not. 
ther, Mary Washington, was, by his father's will, hi« 

(^ 12. What plan did he adopt? Who was chosen f 

Chapter III.— 1. What was the name of George Washing- 
ton's father ? His grandfather 7 His great-grandfamer ? When 
and where was he horn 7 How old .was he when his father 
removed to StodSbrd county 1—2. What occurred on the death 
of his father f How old was George } Who was his guardian t ^ 

8 
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rT. u. sole guardian. It was under her maternal guidance, 
p,p j,,^ and in the common school, that Washington devsleped 
cB.'iu.* those ph}csi^, intellectual, and nuusl elements, which 
formed his greatness. 
^^^^^ 3. When in school he was pains-taking, and exact 
mmS' in the performance of his exercises; and he was, at 
"^ the same time, so true in his words, so righteous in 
his actions, and so just in his judgments, that his . 
school-matefr were wont to hring their differences be- 
fore him for decision. Superior also in bodily health, 
^^^|V^ and vigor, he excelled in atblatic sports, and ad^^^utu- 
rous exploits. He loved the military; and tradition 
reports, that the first battles, in which he commanded, 
were the mjjuic engagements, which he taught to his 
school-fellows. 

4. He learned to read and to write well; and he tho- 
roughly mastered arithmetic. This was all, which the 
school helped him to acquire. Of himself he prac- 
ticed composition ; and he happily formed a style suited 
^iS^ ^ ^0 ^o^^ tone of his moral s^itiments, and ^e di* 
t«g^ rectness and enei^ of his character. The higher 
ftD^d by mathematics he learned with pleasure and mental profit, 
'^**''' his object being to prepare himself for the occupation 
of surveyor. He set carefully down in his books, his 
diagrams, his observations on manners, and his rules 
<^ behaviour. Nothing was too laborious, or too 
tedious for his determined mind. 
1Y4S. 5. To survey the great estates of Lord Fairfax, then 
A tur- residing in Virginia, he first began his career of active 
Ul^g life. Though a boy of just sixteen, he was intrusted 
^f^ with what would have been an arduous and difficult 
duty, to a sound and able man. Among the forest 
wilds of the Alleghanies, the young surveyor fre- 

>2. Whatwere his advantages f — 3. What was his character 
as a school boy? — 4. What did he leani in school f What 
important exercise did he practice by himself? Did he early fix 
upon something which he could follow, to obtain an honorable 
support ? What did he learn, in order to prepare himself for his 
chosen occupation ? What did he do, that he might retain, and 
be the wiser for what he had learned? Did he not find such 
labor too tedious ? — 5. Was he trusted with important business 
when young ? By whom ? What business was it ? Where did 
he practise nis profession ? 
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quendy ranged alone; but on the summits he rejoiced pt. il 
in the beauty of the earth and sky; and in the valleys p^ ^j - 
he examined well, all rare and curious things. oh.' in. 

6. He had often no bed to lodge in, and no roof to 
shelter him. With his own hands he dressed the game j 
which his musket had procured. Sometimes, how-^^ . 
ever, he shared the wigwam, and the unprintable fare prop^ 
of the native. But these hardships were an important ^^^ 
preparation, for the service he had afterwards to per- 
form. His employment also was luooAi^e; and he 
discharged its duties in a manner, that made men regard 

him, as a youth of extraordinary promise. 

7. He was only nineteen, wh§n ^he, was made ad- 
jutant general of the Virginia militia, with the rank of ^^\^ 
Major. About this time, he accompanied to the West Made' 
Indies, his brother Lawrence, now declining with a 4?S^d3« 
pulmooary disease. His voyage was advantageous to of Mv»t 
himself, from his great observation and industry ; but 

his brother's disease remained, and he died during thq vw!J^ 
next year. By his will he left George his executor ; estate 
and gave him a title to the Mount Vernon estate. 

8. Maj. Washington was next placed over one of the 
four divisions into which Dinwiddie had portioned the 
militia of " the Dominion" the style then given to He set* 
Virginia. It was at this period, that he was chosen by crow the 
the governor, as his envoy to the French. The seat of ^^^cr- 
govemment for Virginia, was Williamsburg. Thither Oct. ai. 
Washington repaired, and was furnished with a letter IVftS. 
from Dinwiddie, to St. Pierre,, the French conmiand- 

ant, requiring him with threats, to withdraw from the 
territory belonging to the English sovereign. 

9. Washington departed on the 31st of October, 
to traverse more than five hundred miles, much of the 
way, a pathless, as well as a wintry desert His route 

"^ 5. Through what scenes did it lead him ? — 6. What hardships 
did he encounter ! Were these on the whole to his advantage X 
In what way ? — T. What promotion had he at the age of mne- 
teen ? What happened in reference to his brother ? — 8. What 
was Virginia csdled at that time % Into how many divisions was 
it portioned in regard to the military ? ^Vhat was Washington's 
public position, when Dinwiddie selected him as envoy f What 
nis first step after accepting the appointment f What was the 
purport of the governor's letter f — ». What time in the year did 
Washington set out t To go how far ? 



rn^ whose friendBhip was courted both by French and 
■^^ En^ish. The chief asserted that the land in question, 
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p*T. II. iay through Fredericksburg, Alexandria, and Wincheb- 
frj),m\ ter> ^ Will's Creek, since Cumberland. Here, taking 
OX.UI. leave of every vestige of civilization, and having pro- 
woT. 14. cured Mr. Gist, affent of the Ohio company, as inter- 
Cunber- prctcr and guide, his party of eight plunged into the 
^^' recesses of the wilderness. 

10. They passed through snow and storms, over 
mountains, and then down among thickets, into flooded 
valleys. Coming upon the Youghiogeny they followed 

From it to the Monongahcla^ and that, to its junction with 

toSftr *he Alleghany. " The Fork," as the site of Pittsburg 

Uke Fork, was Called, was th^i a des^; but Washington noticed, 

and afterwards reported it, as a suitable place for a fort. 

11. From the Fork, he went down the river twenty 
miles, to Logstown, where he was to deliver friendly 
greetings from Dinwiddle, to the great chief of the 

Joj^ southern Hurons, Tanacharison, or the_Half-king; 

town 
owetsihe 

kn^. belonged neither to the English nor the French ; but 
the Great Spirit had given it to the Indians, and allowed 
them to make it their residence. After a friendly coun- 
cil Tanacharison and three of his principal men, ac- 
companied Washington a hundred miles, to the eur 
campment, at French Creek. 

12. Here St Pierre, who had been but a few days 
Hu re- m command of the post, received him with the cour- 
^t^^ teous bearing and hospitable attentions of the French 
French gentleman. But to Dinwiddle's request, that he would 
**"*** leave the territory which belonged to the British, he 

replied, that it did not become him to discuss treaties; 
such questions should rather be addressed to the gov- 
eriiop^eneral of Canada, the Marquis du Quesne ; he 
acted under his orders, and those he should be careful 
to obey. 

13. The return of Washington in the dead of win- 
ter, was full of startling and perilous adventure. Once 

"V 9. Trace and deacribe the first part of his route ? — lO. De- 
scribe his journey to the "Fork." — 11. Describe his progress 
and adventures, till he reached the French camp? — 158. How 
was he received by St. Pierre t What reply was given to the 
Governor's letter 7 ^ 
T 
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^treadiArous gutde, aimed his musket at him, but it rrr. a 
missed fire; and once, on the Alleghany river, he and p,p jjj 
his guide, having made in a day, with one poor hatchet, ob.*iix.' 
a miserable raft, diey,at sunset, trusted themselves upon Th« per- 
it, to cross the swoUen river, amidst large massoi of "»^ 
floating ice. It came down upon them, and threw ington** 
them from their raft into ten feet water. But they '*'*»™' 
saved themselves by swimming to an island. 

14. Major Washington arrived at Williamsburg, on 
the 16th of January, having been absent only eleven 
weeks. The energy and prudence,with which he had f^^ 
met and overcome dangers, and the ability ,which he 1*754. 
had manifested in the discharge of his trust, sunk deep j^Jj^Jj^ 
into the minds of hiS countrymen. His written reports 
were published with applause, not only through the 
colonies, but in EnglandL 

15. Troops were now raised in Virginia ; and Wash- 1154, 
ington was made lieutenant colonel^ and intrusted with ]^ 
the command. In April, 1754, he marched into the •J«»^|^j|^* 
disputed territory, and encamped at the Great Mead- 
ows. He there learned that the French had dispossessed p^^^^ 
the Virginians of a fort, which, in consequence of his buiid 
recommendation, they were erecting at the Fork, and QuVsnel 
which the French finished, and named Fort du Quesne. 

16. He was also informed, that a detachment of 
French troops, had been sent against him, and were 
encamped but a few miles west of the Great Meadows. ^i^X 
Surrounding their encampment, he surprised, and de- ,i*r,y\ 
feated them. The commander de Jumonville was kill- sa prit)- 
ed, with ten of his party. On his return to the Great Mea- ^^"^ 
dows, he erected a small stockade called Fort Necessity. 

17. With, less than four hundred men, Washington 
marched to dislodge the enemy ffom Fort du Quesne ; pr«nch 
but after proceeding thirteen miles he learned that they "^J- 
had been reinforced from Canada, when he retired. 

^13. What adventores did Washington meet with on his return? 
14. How long was he absent ? Waat qualities had he manifest- 
ed, which made a deep impression ? What was thonght of his 
written reports ? — 15. Under what circumstances did he march 
into the same country again ? Where encamp ? What did he 
hear ? — 16. Give an account of a French party, headed by de 
Jumonville ? What did Washington build at Great Meadows ? 
IT. What did he set out to do » Why did he desist, and turn back? n^ 
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rn\ It Unable to contume his retreat, from a &ilure of e^ 
f*D~iii. P^ted munitions, he entrenched his little army withm 
CH.* IV.' Fort Necessity. A party of fifteen hundred French, 

soon followed and assaulted the entrenchments. After 
* «I^a * * ^^^^ resistance, Washington surrendered the fort ; 

receiving for the garrison, &e honors of war. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Congress at Albany. — Convention of governors in Virginia. 
Braddock. 

1. The British government, in prospect of war, pro- 
Attempt posed to their American colonies, to form a union, 
to unite. Delegates from each of the New England provinces, 

New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, accordingly 
met at Albany. After deliberating, they accepted a 
1754. plan of confederation, which was drawn up by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, on the 4th of July, 1754. This 
was just twenty-two years before that great statesman 
signed the Declaration of Independence. 

2. But the plan was disliked in England, because it 
gave too much power to the people ; and in America, 

^^ because it gave too much power to the king. Thus 
neither was shown how widely different, even at that period, 
^^^' were the views of the British and the Americans. It 

was this difference of opinion, which finally led to the 

American Revolution. 

3. General Braddock was dispatched from England 
dock^l»- wi^^ fifteen hundred men. On his arrival in America, 
■embies hc rcqucsted a convention of the colonial governors 
eraonu to assemble in Virginia, to concert with him a plan of 

IT. Why did he stop at Fort Necessity ? What happened at 
the fort ? 

Chapter IV. — 1. What proposal was made by the British 
ffovernment ? What was done m consequence ? What plan did 
tne delegates accept? — /8. How was it received in England! 
How in America ? What did this show ? What did it lead to f 
a. How many men were now sent over f Under whom I What 
did he request ? . 
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military operations. Four eii^ditions were here re- prr. ii. 
solved upon, the first, against Nova Scotia, the pi^ m 
second, against Fort du Quesne, the third, against «u.' !▼/ 
Crown Point, and the fourth, against Niagara. 

4. The expedition against Nova Scotia was com- 
manded by generals Monckton and Winslow. The 
fleet which conveyed the troops, sailed from Boston. 
The army distinguished themselves by bravery and 
good conduct, and with the loss of only three men, 
put the British in full possession of Nova Scotia. 

5. General Braddock commanded the expedition 
against Fort du Quesne. On his arrival, he engaged Wttft» 
Washington, now a colonel, to become his aid. By ''bI^^ 
his advice, Braddock, in marching his army across the ^ock»» 
wilderness, left his heavy baggage behind, under the ^^eir 
care of Colonel Dunbar, with an escort of six hundred ■»««*• 
men; and at the head of twelve hundred select troops, 

he proceeded by more rapid marches, towards Fort du 
Quesne. 

6. Braddock was not deficient in courage, or mili- 
tary skill ] but he was wholly ignorant of the mode 

of conducting warfare in American woods ; and he BnA- 
held the opinions of the colonial officers in contempt coot«nii« 
Washington had, however, ventured to suggest the ex- •*"* d»»- 
pediency of employing the Indians ; who, under the ^^^, 
Half-king, had offered their services, as scoutigg, and 
advanced parties. Braddock not only disdained the 
advice, but offended the Indians by the rudeness of his 
manner. Thus he rashly pushed on, without knowing 
the dangers near. 

7. It was noon, on the 9th of July, when from the 
height above the right bank of the Monongahela, 
Washington looked back upon the ascending army, pJ^J- 
which, ten miles from Fort du Quesne, had just crossed ^SnlSt 
the stream for the second time. Every thing looked ^JJ^P*" 
more bright and beautiful, than aught he had witnessed «nny. 

3. ^hat expeditions did this coiwention agree on ? — 4- niytk 
an account of that against Nova Scotia ? — 6. W ho co i mn anded 
the second expedition? In what capacity did Washui^ton ac- 
company him ? What measures dia he take by Washmgton'a 
advice ? — 6. What can you par of Braddock ? Wh^Uiwhole- 
somc advice had he, which he despised? — T. How did Brad- 
dock's army appear to Washington, on the morning of July 9th 7 
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Frr. II. Ibefore. The companies, in their crimson imiform, 
f,Q^ ' m^ with burnished arms and floating banners, were march- 
on.' IT.' ing gaily to cheerftil music, as they entered the forest 

8. Suddenly there burst upon them the Indian war- 
whoop, and a deadly fire, from opposite quarters, and 
from unseen foeis. Many fell. Panic-stricken, tlieii 
ranks broke, and they would have fled, but Braddock 

^toM* rallied them; and, a bigot to the rules of European 
in<^ warfare, he constantly sought to preserve a regular 
^e. order of battle. Thus he kept his men, like sheep 
penned in a fold, fair marks for a foe, beyond their 
reach ; and, in the only spot, where the Indians, far 
inferior in numbers, could have destroyed them. TTiey 
lay on each side of the way, concealed in two 
ravines. 

9. The Indians, singling out the officers, shot down 
every one on horseback, Washington alone excepted. 
He, as the sole remaining aid of the general, rode by 

WaA- turns over every part of the field, to carry his orders. 
!^^*. The Indians afterwards asserted,that they had specially 
fill pre»- noticed his bearing, and conspicuous figure, and re- 
erratMD. ^q^^q^Ij gj^^^ ^^ j^jj^j . |j^^ ^^ length they became con- 
vinced that he was protected by an Invisible Power, 
and that no bullet could harm him. Af^r the battle 
was over, four balls were found lodged in his coat 
Two horses had been killed under him ; but the ap- 
pointed guardian of his country, escaped without a 
wound. 
^^ 10. Braddock, who had been undismayed amidst 
dock continued showers of bidlets, at length received a mor- 
64 offi-* ^ wound. Upon his fall, the regular troops fled in 
cew, 600 confusion. Washington formed, and covered their 
prtmtes. i^treat with the provincials, whom Braddock, in his 
contempt, had kept in the rear. The defeat was total : 
sixty-four officers out of eighty-five, and nearly hair 
the privates, were killed or wounded. 

11. The army made no halt till it met the division 

8. How was the scene reversed ? What was Braddock's con- 
duct ? Where were the Indians concealed ? — 9. WhatJs very 
remarkable concerning Washington during this battle ? — lO. 
What was the fate of Braddofk ? What v^ the condition of 
Iho army ? What the ibss ? 
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under Dunbar^ forty miles in the rear. There, Brad- p>t. ii. 
dock died, llie whole army continued to retreat till fT^TJ^ 
it reached Fort Cumberland, one hundred and twenty ch. v. ' 
ttiiles from the place of action. Colonel Dunbar, with- jy^^^t 
drew the regulars to Philadelphia, leaving the whole *» <»«*■ 
frontier of Virginia open to the depredations of the "*" * 
French and Indians. 



CHAPTER V. 

Remainder of the campaign of 1755.— Campaign of 1756. 

l^ The troops destined for the expedition against j^^ 
Crown Point, amounted to more than four thon-liM. 
sand. They arrived ^at Albany the last of June, ''*'JjJf* 
under the command of General William Johnson, and Ljinan 
General Lyman. Here tl>ey were joined by a body 
of Mohawks, under their sachem, Hendrick. 

2. Lyman advanced with the main body of the army, 

and erected Fort Edward, on the Hudson, for the secu- ^ndvt. 
rity of the(4)attBaux, provisions, and artillgry ; which E^w^rd 
were forwarded from Albany, by Johnson. Towards 
the last of August, Johnson removed his force, and 
encamped at the south end of Lake George. Here he 
was engaged in preparing to cross the lakes. iiaron 

3. In the mean time, fie Baron Dieskau led against ^JjJjJ^ 
this force, an army from Montreal. He encountered and d«- 
the Americans near their camp, and was at first sue- ^^^. 
cessful; but the fortune of the day changed. His ment. 
army was defeated and fled; and himself, pale, and j^^^^^^ 
bleeding with mortal wounds, was found^itting against ed b^liie 
a tree in the woods. 



body. 



11. Describe thfijaetreat of the arm^f . • 

Chapter V. — 1. WhatJwas the tmrd expedition of the cam- 
paign? How ma^y^roopi ? Where- were they on the last of 
June t Under whose command t Who idned them I — J8. In 
what direction did the two divisions of the army move I — ^. 
Who commanded the French army f Give an aceeunt of hi» 
operations. 

8 
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PT.ii. 4. Johnson, in representing this a&irto theBridah, 

pjp iij; made no mention of General Lyman, but obtained for 

en. V. * himself £5ft00j and a bari;^oetcy. The public impres- 

John- sion was, that the reward belonged,at least^equally to 

•on'a ho- Lymau. 

*S'.h{S' 5. The poor dispirited remains of Dieskau's army 
*^*te?l*^ halted at French mountain, where they were, the next 
day, cut off by a detachment from Fort Edward. Their 
The re- ^^^ bodies wcrc thrown into a small lake, since called 
mains of u i\^q Bloody Foud." May the time soon come, when 
FreMh the pure waters of our mother earth, shall no longer 
**«^- be dyed by the blood of her children, barbarously slied 
by each other's hands! 

6. The success at Lake George revived the spirits 
of the colonies; but Sir William Johnson, did notfol- 

sirWm. ^^^ "P ^** succcss, by proceeding to reduce Crown 

Johnson Point ; but he erected, at the scene of his exploit, on 

ih^^ the southern shore of Lake George, a fort, which he 

P*%>»- called William Henry. Leaving six hundred men, to 

garrison the forts, the remainder of the troops returned 

to their respective colonies. 

7. The enterprise against Niagara was undertaken 
by Governor Shirley in person. He did not arrive at 

1955 Oswego until the 21st of August, and he there waited 

Au^. 21* for supplies until the season was too far advanced for 

iSiV^^Sc ^^^^'^s^"? Lake Ontario. Leaving seven hundred men, 

cMn- * under Colonel Mercer, to garrison the fort, he returned 

P"P*- to Albany, and so ended the fourth expedition. 

8. By the destruction of Braddock's army, the fron- 
tiers of Pennsylvania, and Virginia, were left to the 

1 ly&is mercy of the savages. Washington, at the head of his 

iSitS* regiment, did his utmost to defend them ; and he strenu- 

naf«ge ously urged that ofiessive measures should be again 

pi" adopted, and especially against Fort du Quesne, which 

he knew was their place of gathering. 

4. Who gained money and a title, but lost in character ? — 5. 
What became of the remains of the French army f — 6. Did Sir 
William Johnson follow up his success f What disposition was 
made of the army f — T. What happened iiv^egard to the fourtii 
expedition t — 8. What after these tailives, v/as the condition of 
the frontier states ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Campaigns of 1757 and 1758. 

1. Thus in the caxj^ifiiga of 1756, little was done. ft. n. 
That of 1757 is only memorable in our annals, for J577J 
the dreadful massacre at Fort William Henry. Mont- ca*. n. 
calm, who succeeded Dieskau, had early concentrated ^,y^iy 
his forces, amounting to nine thousand regulars, Cana- Moot-* 
dlans and Indians, on the shores of the Champlain, at ^^^^ 
Ticonderoga. Passing up Lake George, he laid siege w«. 
to Fort William Henry, which was commanded by **"^* 
Colonel Monroe, a British officer. General Webb was 

at ihe time, lying at Fort Edward, with the main Brit- 
ish army, four or ^ve thousand strong. 

2. Monroe, being vigorously pressed, while he de- 
fended himself with spirit, eamesdy entreated General 
Webb for aid. But he entreated in vain, and necessity Avf . %. 
compelled him, on the 2d of August, to surrender. ^JJJJT 
By Uie articles of capitulation, Montcalm engaged that Iiim. 
the English should be allowed to leave the fort with 

the honors of war ; and, in order to protect them from 
the Indians, that an escort should be provided to con- 
duct them to Fort Edward. 

3. But the Indians who served for plunder, attacked 

the British in the camp *, and the French commander ^ « 
either could not, or would not, protect them. They i&m 
rushed forth, and were pursued. They threw all their 
money and clothes to the Indians. Not satisfied, the 
savages pursued them, naked and flying, with toma- 
hawk and scalping knife. A few reached the camp of 
Webb, and some were found bleeding in the woods. 
But of these, many in their agony, had lost their 
reason. 

Chapter VI.— 1. For what is th^ oaipaign of 1757 memor- 
able 7 Give an account of Montcalm,jftBd his army. What was 
the condition of the British forces, and who were commanders f 
9. What was the^-aUjiation and conduct of Monroe 7 Whiftof 
Webb ? What was stipulated by Montcalm 7 — 3. D j**6' keep 
bis engagement 7 Mention eomg^of the circumBtances of th« 
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p»T. n. 4. The manner in which the war had beenconduct- 

i„P n, ed, dissatisfied the people both of England and America; 

CH.' ri.' and brought forward as prime minister, the greatest 

xhe statesman of the British annals, William Pitt, after- 

jj^«' wards Earl of Chatham. So powerfid was his elo- 

piiu quence and so aug^fice his patriotism, that he controlled 

at lengUi, the energies of the government, and the 

spirit of the people. 

5. In a circular letter, which he addressed to the 

governors of the provinces, he promised them, that an 

effectual force should be sent against the French, and 

lYSS* ^^ exhorted them to use their utmost exertions to raise 

Pitt (nils men in their respective colonies. Animated by this 

cdoniefc call^ the colonists renewed their efforts, and increased 

Aeir army to twenty thousand. A large force was 

ijB •ragr fllso seut from England ; so that there was now on foot, 

?b*a22 *^ army far greater than had ever before' existed in 

"«». America. These troops, amounting in all, to fifty 

thousand men, were in readiness for action early in 

the spring. Three expeditions were resolved on, 

against Louisburg, Crown Point, and Fort du Quesne. 

Jjjjj^ 6. A regular sieggj the best conducted of any which 

imretur- had cver been laid in America, placed, on the 26th of 

'^*"- July, the fortress of Louisburg, again in the hands of 

^e British. It was by gallant conduct during this 

priiSSri siege, that James Wolpb began his career of military 

•««»' renown. With Louisburg, the whole island of Cape 

Ui^aI- Breton, and that of St John's, fell under the power of 

^^^ tiie British. 

7. General Abercrombie, at the head of sixteen 
thousand men, proceeded against Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point. He crossed Lake George, and debark- 
jaiy«. ing at its northern extremity, he attempted, with un- 
erombie skilful guidcs, to pass the three miles of dense woods, 
rrowedi which lay between his army and Ticonderoga. As he 
^ESr approached that fort, a detachment of the French fell 

* 4. What was the state of the public mind in regard to the war 
What statesman was brought forward ? What was his charac- 
ter ? — 5. What circular md he send to America ? What wa« 
done in consequence ? What was the number of the army f 
What expeditions were resolved on ? — 6. How did the attack 
on Louisburg succeed ? What can you say of James Wolie t 
T. Describe the movements of General Abercrombie. 

7^ 
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npon him, and an engagement ensued, in which the p»t n. 
assailants lost three hmidred men, and among others, f^~^ 
the amiable Lord Howe. ch.' ti.* 

8. Abercrombie, learning that reiQg^gments were 
daily expected by the French, without waiting for his xheBn- 
artillery, made a brave but imprudent assault upon the Ush klT 
fort, and was repulsed -with the heavy loss of nearly ^^^' 
two thousand, killed and wounded. He then retired 

to his former quarters, on the south side of Lake 
George. 

9. Here he consented, at die solicitation of Colonel 
Bradstreet, to detach him with tliree thousand meD« 
against Fort Frontenac. With these troops, who were ^ ^ 
mostly proviodals, he marched to OsWego, embarked c^ond' 
on Lake Ontario, and landed on tlie 255i of August, f^J 
within a mile of the fort, and in two days forced the *jke» ^^ 
important foiitl^sis of Frontenac, to surrender. As this SUl*" 
fort, afterwards named Kingston, contained the military 
stores which were intended for the Indians, and for 

the siTppfy of the south-western troops, its destruction 
contributed to the success of the expedi^n against 
Fort du Quesne. 

10. To General Forbes, with eight thousand men, 

was assigned the capture of Fort du Quesne. He com- General 
mitted a great error. Against the expostulations and „^e» a 
entreaties of Washington, he made a new road by J*^^!!^ 
Raystown, instead of taking that already made by towiJ* 
Cumberland. The consequence of this was, that it 
was so late before the army arrived near du Quesne, 
that the men suffered incredible hardships. The fort 
was, however, reached, and found deserted. General ^^ ^^ 
Forbes died, on his return, in consequence of fatigue QueoM 
and exposure. TKe fort was repaired^ and named Fort p^*^^ 
F itt. The neighboring In d i^na were tio w gl ad to m a k e 
peace* 

T, What \ra* ifee ialfl of Lord Howe? — B. Whfit wjis llie 
result of Abercrombie' e opcnitioiis J — H. Whsii rietaphinnnr was 
tant cmtl Tracfi and describe BradslrPcE'B roiitKj* What did li*; 
dlect f — IQ. W hat Si^ay hnd Gonerftl Forbea f What ivtt» his 
desdnatloii ? What error did he commii ? What waa ihe con* 
Kccp^nce t Whiit can yoa snv rcapectinE the fori I What re- 
■pecting General Forbea f Wliat of th© fndianfl I 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The Campaign of 1759. 

PT. n. 1. The successes of the preceding campaign em- 
p>D7nL boldened Mr. Pitt, to form for this, the ^eat design of 
cH.'vii/ dispossessing the French of their American territory. 
It59* '^^^ campaign of 1759, had for its object, nothing less 
Pitt's * than the entire redaction of Canada. The army was 
^^^ divided into three parts. The first division, under 
three Wolfc, was to make a direct attempt upon Quebec. 
oiuectfc ,j,^g second, under Amherst, was ordered to take Ti- 
conderoga and Crown Point, and then proceed north- 
erly; and the third, under Prideaux, consisting of 
provincials and Indians, was to reduce Niagara, then 
to go down the St Lawrence, and, wjth the second 
detachment, conquer Montreal; then join, and aid 
Wolfe, at Quebec. • • • 

2. Prideaux besieged Niagara on the 6th of July. 
JttijS. He was killed by Uie bursting of a shell, and the 
llutT^l command devolved upon Sir William Johnson, who 
besieging took the fort with six hundred prisoners. All com- 
Ni^iftra. munication between the northern and southern pos- 
sessions of the French was thus barred, and the quiet 
behaviour of the Indians secured, 
•uulint ^* ^*^^ ^^ discerned the extraordinary qualities of 
Wolfe. Wolfe, while he was yet obscure ; and to him he now 
confided the command ag^st Quebec. His sijtyirdi- 
Proridei natc officers were carefully chosen. He was provided 
choice with a choice army of eight thousand men, and a 
*™*y- heavy train of artillery. 

He^hMb 4. His army debarked^ late in June, upon the Island 
We**^' ®^ Orleans. Here Wolje reconnoitered the position 
OriMuu. of his enemy, and saw the difiiculties which surround- 

Chapter VII.— 1. What bold design had MrcFitt formed ff 
How was the army divided,, aod what was each division expected 
to do? — 2. What was the &te of General Piidc«mrt Wbo 
effected hia part of the great plan ? — 3. What prepenidDns did 
Pitt make to enaore Wolfe's succeaa f — it. Whore did WeUe'ii 
army debark ff 
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od him. Quebec rose before him, upon the north side ft. ii. 
of the St. Lawrence. Its upper town and strong forti- ^,j^ m 
•fications, were situated on a rock, whose bold and or.'tii.' 
steep front continued far westward, parallel with the 
river, and presented a wall, which it seemed impossible 
tosode. 

6. From the north-west came down the river St. 
Charles — entering the St Lawrence just below the 
town^ its banks high and uneven, and cut by deep Diucui- 
r aviae s. Armed vessels were borne upon its waters, tiesofh^ 
and floating batteries obstructed its entrance. A few i*"***** 
miles below, the Montmorenci leapt down its cataract 
into the SL Lawrence. Strongly posted along the 
sloping bank of that majestic river, and between its 
two tributaries, the French army, commanded by 
Montcalm, displayed its formidable lines. 

6. Wolfe took possession of Point Levi, erected and 
opened heavy batteries, which swept the lower town ; ^ 
but the fortifications of Quebec remained uninjured. 

7. The English general next landed his army below 

the Montmorenci ; but Montcalm would not leave his ^^^^ 
entrenchments. Wolfe then crossed that stream, and M<mu 
attacked him in his camp. But he was obliged to re- Mar 
tire, with the loss of four hundred of his men. He ^^^ 
then recrossed the MontmorencL ^ Mr "^ 7^ ^ 

8. Here he was informed that' his expected succors 
were likely to fail. Amherst had found Ticonderoga 

and Crown Point vacated, and was preparing to attack ^^^^^ 
the French forces, on the Isle aux Noix. Prideaux at Mon- 
having lost his life, his plans were carried out by Sir ^^ 
WilliMn Jolmson. But the enemy were in full force cow. 
at Montreal ; and from neither division of the British 
army, could the commander at Quebec, now hope for 
any assistance. 

9. WoUe was severely tried. His mind was un- 
broken, but his bodily health, for a time, failed. 

4. Wliat was the appearance of Quebec from this place 7 - 
5. Where was the French armx^Msted ? — 6. From what place 
did Wolfe open batteries upon Quebec t With what effect ? — T. 
Where d^ Wolfe*«ttack Montcalm 1 What was he forced to 
do ? — 8. What intelligence did hm now obtain t — ». Ho^did 
it affect him 9 
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FT. 11. When, however, he was again aWe to mingle wi& the 

p,p ^^^ army, every eye was raised to him with afiection and 

OB.' VIZ.' hope ; and he formed yet another, and a bolder plan. 

1959. ^^' ^"CSH^^ ^^ ^^9 Wolfe broke up his camp a' 

* Montmorenci, and returned to Orleans. Then cm- 

hJ^ barking with his army, he sailed up the river seveial 

tumto miles higher than his intended point of debarkation. 

By this movement he deceived his enemy," and gained 

the advantage of the current and tide, to flpat his 

boats silently down to the foot of the rock, which he 

intended to scale. 

1 1. Wolfe was the first man who leaped on shore. 
. The rapidity of the stream was hurrying along their 

the^^ boats, and some had already gone beyond the narrow 
*',^"^ landing-place. The shore was so shelving, that it was 
8«pt. is. almost impossible to ascend ; and it was lined with 
French sentinels. 

12. Escaping these dangers at the water's edge, they 
C^H, >pv i' proceeded to §^e the prfiDJif ice. The first party who 

Bfttue reached the heights, secured a small battery, which 
Hc'hu c'^^^wned them; and thus the remainder of the army 
of iiLrar ascended in safety; and there, on this lolVjr plain, 
*^*^ which commands one of the most magnificent pros- 
pects which nature has formed, the British army, 
^ drawn^up ii^ a highly advantageous positicm, were, in 
the morning, discoi^ered by the French. 

13. Montcalm, learning with surprise and deep re- 
ImTow; ^^ th^ advantage gained by his oj^nent, left his 

? ow^ strong position, crossed the St Charles, and intrepidly 
Prisonl led on the attack. Being on the left of the French, 
eni,ooa i^g ^j^ opposed to Wolfe, who was on the right of 
the British. In the heat of the engagement both com- 
manders were mortally wounded. 

14. The wound, with which Wolfe fell, was the 
third, which he had received in the battle. He was 

wSfe?^ removed from the field ; but he watched it with intense 
anxiety, as faint with the loss of blood, he reclined 
his languid head upon the suj^orting arm of an officer. 

lO. What were his first movements m Terence to his new 
plant — 11. Who was first -e» shore! What difficultie^-wCfe" 
there met ? — 1^. What others occurred in scaling the heights f 
13. What were the arrangements of Montoalm ? 
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A cry was heard, "they fly, they flyP* "Wlio flyf^ p>t. ii. 
he exclaimed. " The enemy," was the reply. " Then,^ p,^ ^^^ 
said he, " I die content;" and expired. Not less he- ch.Vii.* 
roic was the death of Montcalm. He rejoiced, when jy^^ ^f 
told that his wound was mortal ; " For," said he, " I Moni- 
shall not live to see the surrender of Quebec." ^'"^ 

15. After the battle, the aflliirs of the English were -,y,^j| 
conducted with great discretion by General Town- g^S' 
shend ; whereas, the French, appear to have yielded ^"*^ 
at once to their panic The ca{j|]2]Mion of Quebec was *"^ 
signed September 18th 1759, five days after the battle. 

16. General Townshend returning to England, Gene- 
ral Murray was left in command with a garrison of IWH. 
6,000 men. The French army retired to Montreal; JjJ^t 
and M. de Levi, who had succeeded Montcalm, being, ^e^^P^ 
in the course of the winter, reinforced by Canadians * 
and Indians, returned the following spring, with a 
force of 6,000 to Quebec. General Murray left the 
fortress, and the Heights of Abraham became the scene 

ci another battle more bloody, though not equally im- 
portant in its consequences with the first. 

17. The armies on each side sustained the loss of 
1,000 men. The battle was not deciaJye, but the^Mj^ 
advantage was on the side of the French, who main- Heights 
tained their ground while the English retired within **h^'*' 
the fortress. Here they were closely invested until 

they received reinforcements, when M. de Levi, aban- 
doning all thoughts of obtaining possession of Quebec, 
returned to Montreal, where Vaudreuil, the governor, 
assembled all the force of Canada. 

18. In the mean time, General Amherst had made 
arrangements for assembling before this place all the 
British forces, from Lake Ontario, Lake Champlain, ^^^ 
and Quebec. Here they fortunately arrived within tmrren- 
two £ys of each other, and immediately iuxeated the ***^ • 

14. How was it with Wolfe, whenafee was told of the flight 
of his enemy ? How was it at the saffwoiiite with Montcalm ? — 
15. Did the French give up Q,aebefiJBUpe<liateIy after the battle? 
— 16. What was the position of the contending armies during 
the winter? — What was done in the spring ?— IT. Whfrt-was 
the loss in the second battle of the Heights ofAbraham ?— Wlwt 
military operations followed it ?— 1©. How and when - d i d .. th e 
capture of Montreal take place f 

o 
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PT. II. place. Vaudreuil found the force too strong to be re- 
p,p j,j sisted and on the 8th of September, he surrendered 
oB.Vni'. Montreal, Detroit, Mackinaw and all the French 
possessions in Canada. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Wars with the Indians. 

1Y60. ^' '^^^ French had stirred up the Cherokees to war. 

Colonel Montgomery, at the head of an army, went 

to their country to chastise them. He was at first 

successful ; but the Indians afterwards attacked him in 

chero- ^ thickct near Etchoc, and so cut up his army, that he 

arms, was obliged to return. The next year, an army under 

Colonel Grant, fought and conquered the Cherokees 

ffomery on the samc spot He pursued them to Etchoc, burned 

defeated. i\^q[y huts and laid waste their country. The Indians, 

thus put in fear, ceased their midnight fires and mur- 

^!^ ders, and made peace. 

^^ 2. Interesting events, closely connected with the 
cession of the French territory, were already in pro- 
gress among the savages of the north-west The mis- 
sionaries, and traders of that nation had wisely won 
the hearts of the Indians. Said one of their orators, 
" when the French arrived, they came and kissed us. 
They called us their children, and we found them 
English fathers." When the more haughty, and less attentive 
popILr English were preparing to take possession of the wes- 
wit^. the tern ports, Pontiac, the highly ffifted chief of the Ot- 
than the tawas, who sought, like Philip, to regain the primitive 
French, independence of his race, made use of the attachment 
of the red men to the French, to unite them in a gene 
ral conspiracy against their conquerors. 

18. What other posts were surrendered ? 

Chapter VIII. — 1. Give an account of the war with the 
Cherokees. — fl. What difference did the Indians find between 
Uie manners of the French and the English ? Who was Pontiac f 
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3. Pontiac thouglit, that as the English had expelled i*^- ^ 
the French, if the Indians could exterminate them be- p^ ^j 
fore they were fully established', they would again be ch. ym! 
lords of the forest. The plan of Pontiac was not infe- 
rior in boldness, to that formed by Pitt for the final j^^fg, 
conquest of Canada. It was no less than a ^piulia- pomioc 
neous attack upon all the British posts near tfielakes. rSSilS 
Pontiac, by his inventive genius, his eloquence, and ■«*>•«»• 
his enei^, had acquired such power over the north- 
western tribes, that all was arranged without dis- 
covery. On the 7th of July, 1763, nme of the British ITOS* 
forts were actually surprised and captured by the In- Joiy f-^ 
dians. Sf"^'*'' 

4. Maimiee and Mackinaw were among the places, eaptured. 
which were thus taken, and the garrisons surprised and 
slaughtered. Detroit was attempted, but the strata. 

gem of Pontiac was there betrayed, by a compassionate fuiSgem 
squaw. But for some time, he held the place in siege. atDeSoit 
ffis allies, however, grew weaiy of the war, and peace 
was concluded. 

6. During this period, pious Moravians^ having been 
expelled from Germany, came over to America, with 
the design of devoting themselves to the conversion of 
the native Indians. Their principal seat was in Penn- 
sylvania. Their most important villages, were Bethle- 
hem, and Nazareth. Their missionanes, male and fe- 
male, went forth to the western part of Connecticut, to 
central New York, and through Pennsylvania, to Ohio. 1746« 
They lived among the savages, calling them their breth- The Mo- 
ren and sisters. Thus they won their confidence, and ?monJ 
several hundreds of them, manifested the transforming ftiuJISi* 
power of the gospel, by the change of their barbarous g^niSS 
dispositions and practices, for such as were pious, kind, 
and gentle. 

6. George III. succeeded to the throne of England 

3« What were his views? What his plan of operation? How far 
did he succeed ?^4« What two places are mentioned, which were taken 
by surprise ? Where was Pontiac's plan revealed, by the compassion ol 
a woman ?— 5« What was the object of th^ Moravians, in ooming to this 
country? Where was their principal seat? Their villages 1 Where 
did their missionaries go ? How did they treat the natives ? How was 
it with those Indians who received the gospel 7 
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FT. II.80O1I after ^e ouptnre of Quebec; and Mr. I^tt, re- 

ngning in Oetob^, 1761, the earl of Bute was tbe 

cm,'mJoUomug year made pcupe minister. The first oV 

ject of the new administration was to restore peace. 

jiyH^I Scarcely was this accomplished, when Lord Bute 

Pitt resigned his placA, which was given to Mr. Geoige 

•^«"' GrenYille. 

^ 7. The defiiu^ve treaty was signed at Paris^ in Feb^ 
ruary, 1763, by which Ikigland obtained from France 
all her possessions in America, east of the Mississippi, 
excepting the island of New Orieans ; the navigation 
1Y63. ^^ ^^^ ^^^ being left open to both nations. From 
Peace of Spain she obtained Florida, in exchange for Havana, 
^*^ which had been captured during the war. France, 
at the same time, gave to Spain ikt territory of Lou- 
isiana. 

6. Who became king of England f What can you say of 
Mr. Pint Who succe^ed him f Who next was prime min- 
ifter f — 7, When was t^ treaty of peace signed f What did 
England obtain fiigm France f What from Spain f Which party 
received Louisiana f ' 



EXERCISES ON THE CHRONOORAPHER. 

What event marks the beginning of this period ? What 
is its date ? Point it out on the chronographer. 

Georgia was invaded by the Spaniards in 1742. Point oat 
thj9 place of this date. The Ohio Company was formed in 
1750. Point to the place of this date. Governor Dinwid- 
die sent George Washington on an embassy to the French 
commandant in 1753. Point out the place of this year. 
Braddock was defeated in 1765. Show the place of this 
year. 

In 1757 occurred the massacre at Fort WUliam Henry. 
Point out the place of that date. In 1758, Louisburg, Fort 
Frontinac, and Fort Du Quesne, were taken from the French. 
Point out the place of that year. General Wolf took Que- 
bec in 1769, and Canada surrendered in 1760. Point out 
the places of these dates. At what epoch does this period 
terminate ? What is its date ? Point to its place on the 
chronographer. 

Let the teacher, after giving these exercises, go back into 
former periods, giving dates,' and requiring the pupils to 
locate them. 
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On account of the liability of young persons to be- 
come confused in the history of wars, concerning the 
side to which Officers mentioned belong, we shall, in 
the principal wars, viz., the French, the Revolutionary, 
and the War, of 1812, give separate lists of the most 
dislinguished officers of each belligerent. 



FRENCH WAR, FROM 1764 TO 1763.* 



American Officers. British Officers, 
t • 

Braddock, ^ 
Monckton, - 
Dunbar, 
Monroe, . 
WOLFE, 
Abercrombie,' 
Lord Howe, • 
Amherst, 
Prideaux, 

TOWNSEND, ^ 

Murray. 



George Wash- 

' INOq-ON. 

Winslow, 
I Sir William John- 
son,! 

LVMAX, 

Shirley, 
Mercer, ' 
Bradstreet, \ 
Forbes. ^ 



French Officers, 
Marqu is Du 

QUESNE, 

St. Pierre, ' 
De Jumonville, 

DiESKAU, 

Montcalm, ^ 
De Levi, 
Vaudrenil. > 



* The British and Americana were in this war unitedi 
both against the French. 

f Sir WiUiam Johnson was li>om in Irehmd, but 
America in early liie. 
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PART III. 



FROM 1763 TO 1789. 




Death of Oeaeral Wolfe. 

PERIOD I. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Causes of the Revolutionary War. 

1. Wb come now to trace the causes by which pt. 111. 
England lost her colonies, and America gained her p,j, j" 
independence. We should always remember that there ch.' u 
is a Great First Cause, — even God, our Creator and ^he 
Ruler. We should observe with thankfulness, by 
what steps. He led our forefathers, and how He made 
them a way across the deep, and gave them a place, 
wherein to plant a great nation. In His providence, 
the time was approaching, when the bonds were to be 
Bevered, which bound this country to the parent land. 

ChayterI. — 1. In tracins the causes of things, what should 
we alwavs remember f What should we observe with thankful- 
ness f What in^ reference to the Great First Cause, can we say 
of the separation of our country from Cnoland T 
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r>T.iii. 2. But the First Cause, uses, as His agents, the 
• p,p I opinions and wills of men, which guide their conduct 
OH.' I.' The men in Great Britain, who took at this time, the 
SwmA 1^^ ^ ^® government, had haughty and wrong no- 
eauMt. tions, of the power, which England had a right to exer- 
cise over her distant colonies. They forgot, that the 
American people were children of the same forefathers 
with themselves, and heirs of the same political rights. 
PrWe They held the Americans in comparative contempt, as 
^UhMu those whose lahors and money, must, if they demanded, 
^Sr ^ given to them; without, or against their owner's 
consent 

3. Had the rulers in England, undertaken to oppress 
the people there in the same manner, they would have 
rebelled; much more the Americans. They, as we 
have seen, had grown up in their new countries, with 
a deep sense of the rights of the people. Toil and 
danger had made them strong and brave. Wh«i diey 

On Ae ga^ that the rulers in Great Britain, had determined on 
manly making them subnet to their unrighteous will, they 
ImSod! became alarmed. They resolved, that they would first 
endeavor, by petitions, to bring them to a better mind. 
If after that, they persisted in their oppressions, they 
would refuse to submit; and if force was employed 
against them, repel it by f^ree ; trusting^ thai a righteous 
God, would aid their cause. 

4. During the French war, Ac English wanted the 
i^^ services of the Americans; and, besides, those were 
Onnr in power, who opposed the high government party. 

** But the war was no sooner at an end, than tliis party 

1V6J. ^^^^ ^^® \e^d<, with Lord Grenville at its head. 

^ ' 5. In 1764, Lord Grenville gave notice to the Ameri- 

^"X*** ^^^ agents in London, that it was his intention to draw 

itampact a i^enue from the colonies, and that he should, in the 

ens ning s e ssion of parliament, propose a duty on stamps 

" 3. What does the First Cause use as his agents, or as second 
_ causes f What opinions 'were held by the leading men in Great 
" Britain ? What did they forget f What did they hold concern- 
ing the Americans t — 3. OF what had the Americans a deep 
•sense ? What had made them strong and brave ? When did 
they become alarmed t What did they resolve t — 4. Why did 
the British oppress the Americans less, during the French war ? 
What happened as soon as it was ended f — « 6. WhatBMice was 
fifiven by Lord GrenTille f 
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6. The colonial agents in London informed their pt.iu. 
respective colonies of the intended system of taxation. "pJdTT 
Massachusetts instructed her agents, to deny the right oh. u 
of parliament to impose taxes upon those^ who were not ^^ 
represented in the house of commons. The house of Va., and 
burgesses of Virginia appointed a committee to prepare Jke wd 
an address to the king and parliament The assembly ««»uud 
of "New York also sent petitions, which, in a spirit 
more bold and decided, than those from any other 
colony, asserted their own rights, and the limitations 

of British power. 

7. Associations were formed in all the colonies to 
encourage home manufactures, and prohibit, as much sodetiei 
as possible, the use of British goods. The tendency of ii\jur« 
this judicious measure, was to make the colonists less ^t«3e^ 
dependent, and, by operating injuriously on the British 
merchants, to make them a party against the ministry. 

8. Notwithstanding the opposition, wMch, in truth, 

was not unexpected. Lord Grenville, introduced into 1Y65 
the British parliament, his plan for taxing America, to *^p 
commence with duties on stamps. In the house of oppoied. 
commons, the project, though ably supported, met 
with ardent and animated opposition. 

9. "Children planted by your care!" exclaimed 
CJolonel Barre, in answer to one who spoke against coionei 
the Americans. "No! Your oppressions planted them ^'^ 
in America! They fled from your tyranny to an un- olrthr 
cultivated land, where they were exposed to all the ^^' 
hardships to which human nature is liable. 

10. They nourished by your indulgence! No! 
They grew by your neglect! When you began to R^owti 
care about them, that care was exercised in sending vices and 
persons to rule over them, whose character and con- *V^^ 
duct has caused the blood of these sons of liberty to 
recoil within them. They protected by your arms ! 
They have nobly taken up arms in your defense! 

6. What was tione by Massachu8ettsf«n being informed of 
the intention of Lord Grenville ? What by ^rginia ? V¥iiat by 
New York ? — T. What were formed ? What was the tendency 
of the measure T — 8. How, in the first place, was Lord Gren- 
ville's project received? — 9. Repeat a part of Col. Barre 8 
speech. — lO. Relate the succeeding part. 
9 
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p*T. III. The people of America are lojal, but a people jealous 

p,jj , of their liberties, and they will vindicate them." 

OH.' I.* 11. Neither the eloquence of Cmonel Barre and 

11f65. others, nor the remonstrances of the colonists, could 

ii^^i, prerent the passage of the stamp act Of three hun- 

39. dred, who voted in the house of commons, only fifty 

^A^^ were against it; in the house of lords there was not 

i»»«^ a single dissenting voice; and the ro)ral assent was 

readily obtained. 

12. By this act, no written instrument could be legal, 
An hm unless the paper was stamped on which it was drawn; 
JS^Z *"^ *^' stamped paper was to be purchased, at an ex- 
•lAinped. orbitant price, of the agents of the British govern- 
ment 

13. Provision was made for the recovery of penal- 
ties for the breach of this act, as of all others relating 
to trade and revenue, in any fidmiralty, or king's ma- 
rine court, throughout the colonies. These courts 

lAiiif proceeded in trials, without the intervention of a jury. 

'•**^ This act, suspending trial by jury, and making the 
colonists liable to be called to truil, for real or sup- 
Jwljml posed offences, t6 distant provinces, was highly di*- 
p«mI««u pleasing to the Americans. 

14. Anticipating opposition to these measures, par- 
liament passed laws for sending troops to America, 

Act flw- and obliging the inhabitants of those colonies to which 
1^ they should be sent, to furnish them with quaciers, 
troopt. and all necessary supplies. 

15. Great was the grief and indignation caused in 
America by the news of the stamp-act The Virginia le- 

Patriek gislature, called the house of burgesses, was in session. 
^^^ The eloquentPATRicK Henry introduced the five cele- 
UoM. brated resolutions, which constituted the first public op- 
position to the odiflus act The last of these declared in 

11. Did the Stamp Act pass T At what time ' With what 
majority ? — 12. What wa^f ihia stamped paper to be used for ? 
Of whom was it to be bousht t At- what kind of price f — 13, 
If the law was violated, b^ore wkat courts were offenders to bo 
tried ? How did these courts proceed^-4n trials ? Why were 
these laws offensive to the people T — 14. What other act offen- 
sive to them was passed ? — 15. What legislature was in ses- 
sion when news oi the Stamp Act arrived ? Wiiat'was the first 
pubUc opposition to the Stamp Act ? 
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express terms that they were not bound to obey any pt.jil 
law imposing taxes, unless made by their representa- p,p ^ - 
tives. oH-'ii.' 



CHAPTER 11. 

Congress at New York. — Repeal of the Stamp Act. 

1. Before the proceedings in Virginia had become 
known in Massachusetts, the general court of that 
colony had assembled, and adopted measures to pro- 
duce a combined opposition to the oppressive measures neie- 
of parliament. Letters were addressed to the assem- gj" 
blies of the other colonies, proposing that a congress, 
composed of deputies from each, should meet to con- * 
suit on their common interest. Delegates were accord- 
ingly elected from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania^ 
Delaware, Maryland, and South Carolina. 

2. On the first Tuesday in October, the delegates 

met at New York. They drew up a declaration, in lt65 
which they asserted that the colonists were entitled to ^^J* 
all the rights and privileges of natural bom subjects cojtm« 
of Great Britain; especially of an exclusive right to grST 
tax themselves, and Uie privilege of trial by jury ; and 
that the late acts of parliament had a manifest tendency Petitioift 
to subvert these rights and liberties. The congress k^g*^ 
then prejMired petitions to the king, and to both houses !»«•'«»- 
of parliament "**" 

3. As the day approached on which the stamp act 

was to take effect, the popular feeling against it in- odioM 

creased. This law was so framed, that the evil intended ^^ra^* 

as a penalty for disobedience, was no less than the *^? 
suspension of the whole machinery of the social order. 

Chapter II.— 1. What mi proposed in the legislature of 
Massachusetts? What letters sent? What colonies elected 
delegates? — ft. When and wher» did the first continental 
conjzress meet f What account ccm you give of the ** Bill 
of Rights,'* or the declaration drawn up? What petitions did 
the congress prepare ? — 3. What evils did the British intend to 
bring upon the country, if the people refused to buy the stamped 
paper? 
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rnr.iii. and the creation of a state of anarchy. . liTeither trade 
' p^ I nor navigation could proceed ; no contract could be 
oH.'ii.' legally made; no process against an offender could be 
instituted; no apprentice could be indebted; no stu- 
dent could receire a diploma, nor even could the es- 
tates of the dead be legally settled, until the stamp 
duty was paid. 

4. Measures were taken to make the situation of all 
concerned in its collection, so unpleasant, that no one 
might be found hardy enough to engage as an officer. 

Angvtt ^* Boston, the popidace broke the windows, and de- 
inpoMi- stroyed the Aimiture of Andrew Oliver, the proposed 
nj ^. distributor of stamps, who then formally pledged him- 
2^ self to have no concern in the execution of the ob- 
buta noxious statute. In New Haven, Mr. IngersoU, was 
■*^^ obliged to declare the same resolution, not to become 

a distributor. Similar scenes occurred in other places. 

Governor Hutchinson, of Boston, suffered heavy losses 

by the violence of the mob. 

5. The first of November, the day on wliich the 
act was to take effect, was ushered in by the tolling of 

A BM- bells, as for a funeral procession, and signs of moum- 
pr^eit ^E *"^ sorrow appeared in all the colonies. The 
ftSruit. proceedings of the courts of justice were suspended, 
in order that no stamps might be used ; and those en- 
gaged in disputes were earnestly and efiectually ex- 
horted, by die leading men, to terminate them by 
reference. 

6. The authorities in England, were, however, at a 
iY66. loss how to proeeed ; for they saw that measures must 
^F^riS^ be taken, either to repe^d the obnoxious statute, or 

»«nj^ oblige the Americans to submit to it, by force of arms. 

Uon. In January, 1766, the petitions of congress, were laid 
before the house of commons. After their examina- 
tion, a resolution was introduced by General Conway, 
now in the ministry declaring that parliament "had 
full power to bind the colonies, and people of America, 

4:. What measures were taken to prevent the law from going 
into operation t — 5. How was the day observed on which it was 
to take effect ? What was done in respect to courts and dis- 
putesf — 6. What did tlie British authorities now percoiyef 
What resolution was adopted ? ^ 
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in all cases whatsoever,'' which, after an animated de- p»t. hi. 
bate, was adopted. 7^5777 

7. The next day, the new ministry, bent on a repeal ch.*u* 
of the stamp act, examined Dr. Franklin before the y^^. lo. 
house of commons. He gave it as his opinion, that _. ^'' .* 
the acts of parliament for taxing America, had alionated ^^ 
the affections of the people from the mother country, "»«<*• 
and that they would never submit to the stamp duty, 
unless compelled. 

8. The resolution to repeal that act, was opposed 

by Lord Grenville and his adherents, who were an- ^^^^ 
swered by Mr. Pitt That great statesman maintained, ^3S^ 
that taxation was no part of the governing or legisla- SlJfpiX 
tive power, which parliament had a right to exert over 
the colonies ; and concluded with a motion, '' that the 
stamp act be repealed, totally, aba^tely, and imme- 
diately." 

9. The bill for its repeal, at length passed the com- ^^ 
mons, and was sent to the house of lords, where it the eo». 
met with much opposition. But the cause of the "^"■J 
colonies was ably advocated by Lord Camden. " Taxa- Lord 
tion and representation," he said, " are inseparable — ^^^<*«^ 
it is an eternal law of nature : for whatever is a man's 
own, is absolutely his own ; no man has aright to take 

it from him without his consent. Whoever attempts 
to do it, attempts an injury ; whoever does it, commits ig, 
a robbery." The bill for repeal at length passed the jj^^^J^JJ^ 
house of lords, but with it was another, in which the of lord*, 
declaration was repeated, that ^ parliament had a right 
to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever." 

T. Who was exairtffted before the house of commons T What 
opinion did he give T — 8. Who opposed the" repeal of the Stamp 
Act T Who advocatedit t What-motion did he make ? — O. 
Was the repeal opposed m the-faoiise of lords ? Who advocated 
it t On what principle 7 What was iinaUjiutone in the house 
of lords f 
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CHAPTER m. 

Second attempt to tax America.— Opposition. 

PT.iu. 1. Although the repeal of the Stamp Act gave joy 
to the colonists, yet, while a principle was at the same 
cH.*iiil time asserted, upon which any future ministry, with 
ivfifi. ^® sajwtion of parliamentary authority, might oppress 
"o^ them, they continued a jealous watch over the British 
jcaiout government 

,^_ 2. General Conway recommended to the colonies 
fui. to make compensation to those who had suffered in 
attempting to enforce the Stamp Act This referred 
5u^ particularly to the Boston afiair. The assembly oi 
^**^ Massachusetts at first refused to make any compensa- 
te' riot^ tion to the sufferers ; but they finally consented, though 
Jons'^ in a manner highly displeasing to the British govem- 
rioten. mcut ; for the same act which made the appropriatioa 
for the damage, gave a pardon to those by whom it 
was done. 

3. In July, another change took place in the British 
Jui]r. ministry, and a cabinet was formed under the direction 
^^^^ of Mr. Pitt, now Eari of Cliatham. The proceedings 

of the Americans had given great offense to the British ; 
and they were condemned by many who had hereto- 
fore espoused their cause. 

4. In May, 1767, Charles Townshend, then ^lum- 
cellor of the excljequer, influenced by Lord Grenville, 
brought into parliament a second plan for taxing Ame- 

pUuil* "^i^ ^y iniposing duties on all tea, glass, paper, and 
mentim- paiutcr's colors, which should be imported into the 
"•"^ colonies. This bill passed both houses of parliament 
without much opposition. Another was passed, ap- 
pointing the officers of the navy, as custom-house 
oflicers, to enforce the acts of trade and navigation. 

Chapter III. — 1. How did the news from England affect the 
colonies ? — 2. What did General Conway reconmiend f What 
was done in Massachusetts ? — 3. What change occurred in the 
British ministrv ? — 4. What new plaif^as proposed for tazmg 
America ? What was done in parliament in reference torit f 
What other act passed t 
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5. These acts revived the feelings which therx-iu. 
fittamp Act produced. In Massachusetts^ the as- "fioTu 
sembly sent a petition to the king. They abo ad- oh. w. 
dresscMl circukrs to the other colonial assemblies, f ly^g. 
entreating their co-operation, in obtaining the redf^s 

of their grievances. 

6. The British ministry viewed this measure as an 
attempt to convene another congress ; and they had 
always dreaded the e^cts of voluntary colonial union, 
independent of the crown. Governor Bernard required fSSSt 
tiie assembly to resfiij^ the vote by which the circu* ^^^^ 
lars were sent to the other colonies. The assembly '•*~*'' 
reused to rescind the vote, and the governor dissolved 

it. But, instead of intimidating, this measure did but 
exasperate the people. 

7. In June, the custom-house officers seized a sloop j«m m^ 
belonging to John Hancock, a merchant of eminence, ^^^ 
and a patriot much beloved by the people of Boston, eock'* 
They assembled in crowds, insulted and beat the offi- "***• 
cers, and compelled them to leave the town. 

8. The assembly of Massachusetts had not conr 
vened, since its dissolution by Governor Bernard. A 
report was circulated, that troops were ordered to^^^^^ 
march into Boston. A town meeting was called, and '^||^^ 
the governor was earnestly entreated to convoke the Mem^ 
assembly. His reply was ^that he could not call ^^' 
imother assembly this year, without further commands 
Urorn the king." A convention of &e people was then 
prc^K>sed, and accordingly held, on tiie 22d of Sep* ^^^ 
tember. The members petitioned the governor, that a tom- 
an assembly might be convened; but he refused, and *«■*»«* 
called them rebels. They transmitted to the king a 
respectful account of their proceedings, and dissolved^ 
after a session of five days. 

9. Orders were given to General Gage, the com- 

l^lwhat measures were taken in Massachusetts f — 6. What 
was the view of the British concerning the Union t What did 
Crovemor Bernard require t What ground was taken by the 
jMBsembly I What was the consequence t — '''. Where, and on 
what occasion, were the custom-house ofHcers insulted and 
beaten T — 8. What did a town meeting in Boston request of the 

Sovernor T What was his reply t What was then proposed and >, 
one? 
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p»T. m. mander-in-chief of the British troops in the coloniea^ 
,,p^ ,^ to station a force in Boston, to overawe the citizens, 
CM^ uu and protect the custom-house officers in the discharge 
•cpt SB. of their duty. Two regiments were accordingly or- 
Two^r^ dered from Halifax, and escorted by seven armed ves- 
*SS sels, they arrived at Boston on the 28th of September. 
nSSa ^^^ fi®^* ^^^ ^ station which commanded the town, 
toBo»- and the troops marched into Boston. The select men 
^^ refusing to provide them with quarters, the governor 
commanded the state house to be opened for their re- 
ception. Though outward violence was restrained by 
this measure, yet hostile dispositions were increased. 

10. The proceedings in Massachusetts were declared 

by the British parliament, to be " illegal, unconstitu- 

lt€9. tional, and deiogatory to the rights of the crown and 

•ninr ii to parliament^' Both houses, in a joint address to the 

**g^ »' king, recommended vigorous measiwes, and besought 

Brhua. him to direct the governor of Massachusetts Bay, to 

make strict inquiries, as to all treasons committed in 

that province since the year 1767, in order that the 

persons most active in committing them, might be sent 

to England for trial. 

10. The house of burgesses in Virginia met a few days 
Met *^i" this address was received in the colonies. They 
gS^in P?®®®^ resolutions, in which they boldly denied the 
Yitgk- right of the king to remove an o&nder out of the 
»»»• colony for trial. When the intelligence of these pro- 
ceedings reached the governor, he suddwily dissolved 
the assembly. The members assembled at a private 
house; elected their speaker, Peyton Randolph, mode- 
Thebur- rator, and proceeded to pass some decided resolutions 
^» against importing British goods. These were intro- 
them- duced by Colonel Washington, who had been a mem« 
^e^n. ^er of the house since his resignation. The example 
dent of was extensively followed. 
!S ^1- The assembly of Massachusetts convened. They 
refused to proceed with business while the state house 



: 



1>. What orders were given to General Gage ? Wfert forces 
were brought to Boston, and where placed? — lO. What news 
was received froni England f What was done by the legislature 
of Vir^nia ? ,Iiad Washington been in any public capacity since 
bis resignation ? What was now done by him ? 
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was suiTOunded by an armed force. The governor p»t. iil 
. would not remove it, but adjourned them to Cam- p,jj j 
bridge. Considering the establishment of a standing oh.'ui! 
army in time of peace, as an invasion of their natural ]|iywA 
rights, they refused to make any of the appropria- May. 
tions of money which the governor proposed, and he ^^} 
again prorogued them. In August, Governor Bernard Mau4uw 
was recalled, and tlie government left in the hands of f *1S». 
lieutenant governor Hutchinson. '>'*V- 

12. Some of the inhabitants of Boston insulted the 
military, while under arms; and an affiray took place, 

in which four persons were killed. The bells were March 5. 
instantly rung ; the people rushed from the country to Wi&*ie 
the aid of the citizens ; and the soldiers were obliged JjjJ** 
to retire to Castle William, in order to avoid the fury *** 
of the enraged multitude. The soldiers were tried 
and acquitted. 

13. In England Lord North was appointed to the -,y,y- 
muiistry. He introduced a bill into parliament, which JJ^ry! 
passed on the 12th of April, removing the duties which Lord 
had been laid in 1767, exceptmg those on tea. But tem^ 
tliey still claimed the tigJu of taxing the colonies.. In '*«*•• 
Rhode Island the people rose and destroyed the Gas- I'yyjx 
pee, an armed British schooner, which had been sta- Jan«' 
tioned in that.colony, for the purpose of enforcing the oas^ 
acts of trade. ^'^^^T- 

11. Were the British able, by iheii" 'g iiii ed force, to frighten 
the assembly of Massachusetts, to make laws to please them ? 
Why did they refuse to make appropriations of money ? What 
change occurred respecting governors? — 12, Give^some ac- 
count of the affray with the military ? — 13. What noV^ occurred 
in England ? Did the Americans refuse to obey the British, to 
save the money to be paid in these taxes, or to maintain their 
rights t What vessel was destroyed 1 

9 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Seizure of Tea,— Boston Port Bill.— Arrival of British Troops 

p^. III. 1. The non-importation agreements which had bem 
f^^ made and rigidly observed, in respect to the article of 
oH.'ir! tea, now began to affect the commercial interest of 
1VV3. ^^^^ Britain. Parliament passed an act, allowing the 
M«7. East India Company to export to America, its teas, 
JS^in ^^® ®^ *^^ duties in England ; thus enabling them to 
kMtihnd reduce its price in the colonies. Tea was accordingly 
i^'tak shipped from England in large quantities. Resolutions 
were extensively adopted, that the tea should not be 
received on shore, but sent back to England. 
Bortooi- 2. In Boston, several men disguised as Indians, went 
^a£r' on board the ships during the night, and threw their 
jj^^ cargoes into the water. Three himdred and forty-two 
Ma. chests of tea were thus broken open, and their con- 
tents thrown overboard. 

3. The parliament of England, in order to punish 
^Fv^' *"® inhabitants of Boston, and oblige them to restore 

ment the value of the tea, v^cissed a biU in March, 1774, 
^it of* "interdicting all commercial intercourse with the 'port 
fioiton. of -Boston, and prohibiting the landing and shipping 

of any goods at that place," imtil these ends shouli 

be accomplished. 

4. General Gage was made governor of Massachu- 
^l^f setts, in the place of Hutchinson. He had been re- - 
Hutchin. movcd from nis office, in consequence of unpopularity 
■**J^*'" occasioned by the exposure of letters, which had been 

written by him, during the years 1767 and 1768, to 
the leading men of Great Britain. These had tended 
greatly to increase the prejudice of parliament against 
the colonies. 

' Chapter IV. — 1. What aCTeements had been made in regard 
to tea? Were they observed ? What did they affect ? What 
act did parliament pass ? What was accordingly sent from Eng- 
land ? What resolutions adopted 7 — 2. What daring explat 
was performed at Boston ? — 3. What was done by thio Bntish >« 
to retaliate? — *. What change was made in Massadiiisetts 7^/^^ 
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5. On the arrival of the port bill in Boston, a meet- pt. m. 
ing of the inhabitants was held, who declared that the f^~f 
^impolicy, injustice, »and inhumanity of the act ex- ca/irl 
ceeded their powers of expression !" The assembly i^i^. ^0, 
convened at this place, but was removed by the gov- b<>**'/J', 
emor to Salem. It was here resolved, that a congress, ^'Sum 
composed of delegates from all the colonies, ought to ^^ 
be elected^ to take their afbixe into the most serious "^ 
consideration. They nominated five eminent men, as am*. 
their representatives to such a congress ; and directed nicai- 
the speaker of the house to inform the other colonies '"**' 
of their resolution. 

6. The governor sent an officer to dissolve the ^^ 
assembly, in the king^s name, but as the members uy aM»- 
would not permit him to enter the hall, he read the ^^^ 
order aloud on the staircase; but it was not obeyed 'iS^trT 
until tlie members bad finished theur most important 
business. * 

7. Governor Gage had believed that the advantages 
arising to the trade of Salem, from shutting up the port 

of Boston, would render its inhabitants more favor- ^^ 
able to the royal government; but the people of that oftiM 
town declared,' **Siat nature, in forming their harbor,^'5i£!' 
had prevented their becoming rivals in trade; and that 
even if it were otherwise, they should regard them- 
selves lost to every idea of justice, and all feelings of 
humanity, could they indulge one thought of raising 
their fortunes upon the ruins of their countrymen.'* 

8. The cause of the people of Boston was esp^sed TheBo*.^' 
by all the colonies, and their wants were supplied by ^^Xf- 
contributions. _ The people of Marblehead generously ^ 
ofiered them the use of their harbor, their wharves, eJL»tvj. 
and warehouses. 

9. When, in May, 1774, the house of burgesses in 
Virgima; received the news of the Boston port bill, 
they proclaimed a fast. Lord Dunmore, the governor, 

6. What was oone on the arrival of the port bill f What im* 
portant resolution was passed at Salem ; and what consequent 
measures taken T — 6. In what manner did the assembly treat 
the royal authority T — T. What generous part did the mhabi- 
tants of Salem take f — 8. What those of Marblehead t — ». 
What was done by the Virginians respecting the troubles in Bos* 
•ccif 
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r*T.iii. at once prorogued them. They, howeyer, formed an 

p,p 1^ association, and voted to recommend to the colonies 

OB.T. a general congress. The first of June, the day on 

TbcYir. which the port bill was to take efiect, was devoutly 

ruuu observed, in Virginia, as a day of fasting, humiliation, 

tja* and prayer, to implore that God would avert the evils 

which threatened them, and ^^give them one heart* 

and one mind, firmly to oppose, by all just and proper 

means, every injury to the American nghts.'? 



CHAPTER V. 

Congress at Philadelphia. 

11^4. 1. On the 4th of September, 1774, the proposed 
^J5^^ congress convened at Philadelphia. In this body, the 
eontinai. most august and important which had ever assembled 
^^^ upon the American shores, all the colonies, except 
Georgia, were represented ; and all parties, struck with 
IS eoio- its array of splendid talents and stem patriotism, looked 
iMciitSi ^^'^^"^ ^o results with deep interest and great expec- 
* tation. 

2. Their first measure was to choose, by a unani 
mous vote, Peyton Randolph, Esq., of Virginia, as 
JJij- president. They decided, that each colony should 
^nSi^ have one vote. They chose a committee of two from 
each province, to draw up a " Bill of Rights.'*^ They 
approved of the conduct of Massachusetts, and ex- 
horted all to perseverance in the cause of freedom. 
tt^ST "^.^^y^ addressed a letter to General Gage, entreating 
diS^t him to desist from military operations ; lest a differ- 
^^^' ence, altogether irreconcilable, should arise between 
the colonies and the parent state. 

9. What petition did they offer to the Ahnightyl 
Chaptbr V. — 1. When and iwhere did the continental con- 
firess first convene ? How many colonies were represented f — 
2, What was their first measure ? What did they decide f 
Whom choose f What approve? What exhort t What en- 
treat ? 
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3. By a non-importation compact, they agreed and p'T. ni. 
associated for themselves and their constituents, " under p,u , 
the sacred ties of virtue, honor, and love of liberty,?' ch/t 
not to import, or use any British goods, after the first -tmm^ 
of December, 1774. They agreed to encourage agri- sanction 
culture, arts, and manufactures in America. Commit- "°^}J^ 
tees were to be appointed in every place^i to see that acu. 
this agreement was observed. 

4. Finally, they determined to continue tlie con- 
gressional union, until the repeal by parliament, of itesoiT* 
oppressive duties — of the lawtf rei^idcting their rights thJu'^j 
of trial by jury, and of the acts, against the people of colonial 
Massachusetts. "*"^* 

5. In the several addresses which were drawn up 
by their committees and accepted, congress fully met 
the high expectations which were entertained of that 
body of men, of whom Lord Chatham declared, 'i that, . h^ 
though he had studied and admired the free states of ter of a 
antiquity, the master spirits of the^world, yet, for so- «»r«^ 
lidity of reasoning, force of saga(;ity, ana wisdom of 
conclusion, no body of men could stand in preference 

to this congress." 

6. The petition to the king entreated^him, in lan- 
gqage the most respectful and affectionate, to restore 
Qieir violated rights. Their grievances, they said, 

were the more intpkrable, as they were born heirs of .^ 

freedom, and had enjoyed it under the aus4;ufies of his niSi*M 
royal ancestors. "The apprehension," say they, "of •^•P' 
being degraded into a state of servitude, from the pre- tfeWng, 
eminent rank of English freemen, while our minds 
retain the strongest love of liberty, and clearly foresee 
the miseries preparing for us and our posterity, excites 
emotions in our breasts which we cannot describe." 

7. They express a hope, that the royal indignation Thii pe- 
will fall on those desigmng and dangerous men, who, jJ^Sft 
by their misrepresentations of his .^erican subjects, ed^ 
had, at length, compelled them, by the force of accu- ^^^n 

. ton. 

3. What wijLS agreed iMth^ npn-impprtation compact? — 4. 
They determined to continue the union till the repeal of what 
mcts t — ft. What wad44ord Chatham's opinion of tnis congress f 
— 6. Give some account of their petition to the king ? — T. With 
what languago did this petition close f . • 
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PT. ni. mulated injuries, too serere to be longer borne, thus 
"p»D. 1." ^ disturb his majesty's repose; a conduct extod^d 
cK.fl/ ^^ from those" who would much more willingly bleed 
in his service. 

8. Not less moving was the appeal to their fellow- 
subjects of England. ^ Can any reason," they ask, ^ be 

A rc^ given, why English subjects, who live three thousand 
J^^ miles from the royal palace, should enjoy less liberty, 
than those who are three hundred miles from it ?" 

9. In the memorial to their constitcients, they pre- 
^.cmo- sented an account of the oppressive measures of par- 

their liament since 1763. They applaud the spirit which 
J^Jj- they had shown in defense of their rights, and en- 
courage them to persevere, and' be prepared for all 
contiQgencies; hinting that those might occur, which 
lTy4. would put their confMicy severely to the test 
^^^*Jg*" 10. The congress rose on the 6th of October. Al- 
cSTk though their powers were merely advisory, yet their 
p^^. decisions received the f4>probation of the colonial as- 
W«p- semblies, and carried with them all the force of laws. 



CHAPTER VI. 

War approaches.— Massachusetts.— Britiflh Parhament 

1. There were however, a few persons, who fa- 
whkt voured the cause of Great Britain. They were called 
t^. tories, and were regarded as traitors by the great body 

of the people ; who, in opposition to tories, were called 
uauM^ whigs. These party names were derived from England. 
^^ 2. The magazines of gunpowder and other mUitary 

stores, at Gharlestown and Cambridge, were seized by 

8. What ouestion did they put to their fellow-subjects in Eng- 
land f — 9. What was the subject of their memorial to their 
constituents t — lO. When did Congress rise t What were their 
powers r What wciffbt had their decisions f 

Chapter VI.— l.iVhat description of persons favoured the 
cause of Great Britain T — S. What was done by the^^iembly 
of Massachusetts T • 
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order of Gen. Gage. An ass^nbly was called in Mas- ft.hl 
sachusetts ; bnt its sittings were countenaanded by the p>d. i. 
governor. The representatives then met at Sslem, <'B.ri. 
resolved themselves into a " provincial congress," ad- October, 
joumed to Concord, and chose John Hancock their '^^^ 
|Hresident oTm^ 

3. They then resolved, that, for the defense of the ^^^ 
province, a number*of the inhabitants shcmld be en- coogrcM 
listed, to stand ready to march at a minute's warning. 

In November, they sent persons to New Hampshire, Minoto 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, to request their co- "**** 
operation, in order to raise an army of 20,000 men, to 
act in any emergency. 

4. The British parliament eon^fioed. The king, in 
his speech, informed the members, that a most dfuing 
resistance to the laws still prevaSed in Massachusetts, J'J^^ao* 
which was encouraged by unlawful com bina tions in Thlitin^ 
the other colonies ; and, finally, he expressed his firm ^Ji,^ 
determination to withstand any attempt to weaken or uifleu> 
Impair the royal authority; and in these sentiments ^^ 
the two houses expressed, in their answer, a decided 
concursESice. '^o ^ re %-.vC ^v 

5. When the British ministry brought the American 
papers before parliament. Lord Chathtm rose. ^ The 
way," he said, " must be immediatMy opened for re- 
conciliation. It will soon be too late. They say, 
you have no right to tax them, without theur consent 
They say tndy. Representation and taxation must Lord 
go together — ^they are inseparable. This wise people SfaJ^ 
speak out. They do not hold the language of slaves, of aom- 
They do not ask you to repeal your laws, as a favor; "^ 
they clahn it as a right They tell you, tfiey will not 
submit to them ; and I tell you, the acts must be re- 
pealed, and you must go Through the work ; you must 
declare you have no right to tax — ^then they may trust Mea. 
vou." J^ 

6. But his plan for conciliatory measures, was nega- ^"j!^* 
tived by a kurge majority. Petitions from the mer- j«rud. 

3. What did they reeolve ? To what states send ? — 4. What 
was the tone of the king's speech ? What of parliament's reply ? 
~ 5. Give some accoimt or Lord Chatham's speech ? 
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FT. m. chants of London, and other commercial places, id 
p»D I. fovor of America, were referred, not to the regular 
CH.T1.' committee, but to one, called by the friends of the 
Colonic* colonies, *' the committee of oblivion." Dr. Franklin, 
routed » and the other colonial agents were refused a hearing 
^*^' before parliament, on the plea, that they were ap- 
pointed by an illegal assembly ; and thus was put to 
silence, the voice of three millions of people, yet in 
the attitude of humble suppliants. 

7. Both houses of parliament concurred, by a laige 
majority, in an address to the king, in which they de- 

Biind- clare, '' that the Americans had long wished to become 

**Jhe** independent, and only waited for ability and oppor- 

rukn. tunity, to accomplish their design. To prevent this," 

they said, ^' and to crush the monster in its birth, was 

the duty of every Englishman ; and that this must be 

done, at any price, and at every hazard." 

8. On the 10th of February, a bill was passed, by 
which th« colonies of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, were restricted in 

lTy5* ^^if ^de to Great Britain and its West India posses- 
^piiiii* ®^^°^> *^^ w^^ *^^^ prohibited from fishing on the 
aent at. banks of Newfoundland. The same restrictions were 
**JiJJjJ® soon after extended to all the colonies, excepting 
^Ae New York and North Carolina. It was expected that 
these prohibitions would prove particularly distressing 
to the inhabitants of New England, as an idea pre- 
vailed, that they depended on the fisheries for their 
subiStstence, and must, if deprived of them, be starved 
into obedience. - - 

6. Did his eipeech produce any efiect T What petitions were 
efiered ? How treated ? Who was refused a hearing ? What 
may be said of all this ? — T. What address was made by parlia* 
ment? — 8. What acts did they pass ? What was expected froiH 
these acta ? 



: 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The War begins by the Battle of Lexingtoii. 

1. A SECOND provincial congress having assembled pt. hi. 
in Massachusetts, ordered military stores to be "p^dTTT 
collected, and encouraged the militia and minute-men ch.vh. 
to improve themselves in the use of arms. 

2. General Gage having learned that a number of -^^« 
field pieces were collected at Salem, despatched a party f^7^' 
of soldiers, to take possession of them, in the name of Attempt 
the kmg. The people of Salem assembled in great desux)j 
numbers, and, by pulling up a drawbridge, prevented "^^/j^*' 
their entering the town, and thus defeated their object. , . . 

3. A large quantity ofammunition and stores was also 
deposited at Concord, about twenty miles from Bos- April is. 
ton. These General Gage resolved to seize, or destroy ; ^nt"to" 
and, with that view, he sent a detachment of 800 men. Concord, 
under the command of Colonel Smith and Major 
Pitcairn. 

4. When the British troops arrived at Lexington, 
within five miles of Concord, the militia of the place 
were drawn up. The advanced body of the regulars 
approached within musket shot, when Major Pitcairn, 
riding forward, exclaimed, " Disperse, you rebels ! — April la 
throw down your arms and disperse." Not being LcihiJ- 
obeyed, he discharged his pistol, and ordered his men ^^' 
to fire. They fired, and killed eight men. The militia 
dispersed, but the firing continued. The detachment 

then proceeded to Concord, and destroyed or took 
possession of a part of the stores. 

5. They then began their retreat. The colonists jj^j,^ 
pressed upon them on all sides. They went to Lex- of the 
iugton, where they met Lord Percy, with a reinforce- ^"^"**- 

Chapter VII. — 1. What did the le^Wature of Massachusetts 
order to be collected ? — 2. Where and for what did Gen. Gage 
send out a party of soldiers ? Did they succeed ? — 3. To what 
other place did he send a detachment ? For what purpose ? — 
4. How did the battle of Lexington commence ? Did the Bri- 
tish take the stores ? — 5. Descril 
9* 
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p»T. III. ment of 900 men. They however, continued then 
P»D. I retreat: but from every piace of concealment — a stone 
CH. »u. fence, a cluster of bushes, or a bam, the concealed 
Britiih provincials poured upon them a destructive fire. At 
loM, 973. sunset, the regulars, almost overcome with fatigue, 
Ameri. passcd Chariesto wn Neck, and found, on Bunker's Hill, 
^^^* & resting place for the night; and the next morning, 

under the protection of a man of war, they entered 

Boston. 

6. Blood had now flowed, and no language can 
portray the feelings which the event excited. Couriers 

^^^ wert dispatched in every direction, who gave, as they 
excite- rodc at full speed, their news, to be taken up and 
menu carried in like manner to other places ; and thus, m an 
Special increasing circle, it spread like electric fluid thoughout 
*^Jeid the land. The messenger, if he arrived on Sunday, at 
the newfc oucc entered the church, and proclaimed to the breath- 
less assembly — ^war has begun ! Every where the cry 
was repeated, ** war has begun !" and the universal re- 
sponse was, ** to arms, then — ^liberty or death P' 

7. The legislatures of the several colonies convened, 
Annj appointed officers, and gave orders to raise troops. 

coriected Every inhere, fathers were leaving their children, and 
Boeton. mothers sending their sons to the field ; and an army 
of 20,000 was soon collected in the neighborhood of 
Boston. 
British 8. General Gage was now so closely besieged in 
*»«|«s«» Boston, that although the British had the conmmnd 
Boston, of the sea, his provisions became scarce. 

9. To gain possession of Ticonderoga and Crown 

^^iif-' Point, fiidividuals in Connecticut, borrowed of tfie le- 

TicomS- gislature of that colony, eighteen hundred dollars. 

^^""^ They then proceeded to Bennington to secure the co- 
Point. operation of ^ the Green Mountain Boys.'' 
Green 10. This was au appellation given to the hardy 
^t^ilT ' freemen who had settled in that vicinity by the au- 
Boys. thority of New Hampshire, and who had manifested 

6. Describe the state of the pubho mind, and the manner of 
spreading the news ? — T. What was done in the several states t 
~ 8. What was the situation of Gen. Gage f — O. What enter 
prize was set on foot in Connecticut ? What steps taken f — 10 
Who were the Green Mountain Boys 7 



: 
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their resolution in defense of their lands from the p*t. hi 
sheriffs of New York ; that state claiming over them a p,p | 
jurisdiction, which they would not allow. At the 0K.irii. 
head of this determined band, were Colonels Ethan £^,^1 
Allen, and Seth Warner. The^ gladly engaged in the ^«n 
enterprise. Troops were soon raised, and the com- setii 
mand was entrusted to Allen. w»rne» 

11. In the meantime, Benedict Arnold, with the m- Benedict 
trepid boldness of his character, had, in Boston, formed ^"®"- 
and matured the same design, and was on the march -.y,^- 
to execute it, when he was surprised to find that he mVw 
had been anticipated. Becoming second in comnfiand ^«f 
to Allen, they marched together at the head of three tSSI? 
hundred men from Castleton, and reached Ticonde- ^J^ 
roga on the 10th of May. "Hiey surprised and cap- Crown 
tured that fortress, and took peaceable possession of ^**"'** 
Crown Point 

12. Arnold, having manned and armed a small 
schooner found in South Bay, captured a sloop-of-war j^^^^^ 
lying at St Johns. The pass of Skeensborough, now tenet a 
Whitehall, was seized at the same time, by a detach- •*?SK^ 
ment of volunteers from Connecticut. One hundred 
pieces of cannon, and other munitions of war were 
obtained in this fortunate expedition. 

13. The continental congress again assembled at 
Philadelphia on the 10th of May, and Mr. Hancock ^Jj^ 
was chosen President. Bills of credit to the amount iMue 
of three millions of dollars were issued for defraying JJJJJJ. 
the expenses of the war ; and the faith of the " Twelve 
United Colonies" pledged for their redemption. Lord 

14. Lord Dunmore, the Governor of Virginia, ^"^^ 
showed his distrust of the people by seizing and con- other 
veying to an armed vessel in James^ River, some ^o*« 
powder belonging to the colony. Patrick Henry at- reUre 

lO. Where had they settled T Under what state ? What other 
state claimed jurisdiction over them ? Would they allow it T 
Whom did they defend their lands ag^st ? Who was the com- 
mander of the force sent against Ticonderoga 7 — 11. What 
other person had formed the same design ? Did they capture the 
forts ? At what time 1 — 12. What other feat was performed 
by Arnold? — 13. When and- where did congress next assem- 
ble t What bills of credit issue 7 -« 14. What was the affair 
in Virginia respecting the powder? 
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F*T. m. tempting to retake it, Lord Dunmore paid him its value 
f,j^ J in money. He then proclaimed Henry and his party 
9m. Txn. rebels. Letters of Lord Dunmore to England were 
intercepted. The people became so incensed, that 
Dunmore fearing for his safety, fled to a man-of-war 
named the Fowey, lying at Yorktown. The gover- 
nors of North and South Carolina also, abandoned 
their provinces. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Battle of Banker Hill— Wasbington. 

1YV5* ^* ^ ^^y^ ^^ British army in Boston received a 
May 9s! powerful reinforcement from England, under Generals 
afoton H<>we, Clinton, and Burgoyne. General Gage now 
•nd Bai^ proclaimed martial law throughout Massachusetts. He 
**'^"* however offered pardon to ^ rebels, who would re- 
june 13. turn to their allegiance, except Samuiel Adams and 
^5^ John Hancock. He agreed to permit the people of 
maUoo. Boston to depart ; but after a portion had gone, he 

. changed his policy and kept the remainder. 
laiL^hi* 2* Learning that the British threatened to penetrate 
P«»«»«- into the country, congress recommended to the coun- 
cil of war to take such measures as would put them 
on the defensive, and for this purpose, a detachment 
Night of of one thousand men, under Colonel Prescott, was 
juitri-' ordered, on the night of the 16th of June, to throw 
^* up a breastwork on Bunker's Hill, near Charlestown. 
Breedi By somc mistakc, the troops entrenched themselves 
^*"' on Breed's Hill, nearer to Boston. They labored witft 
such silence and activity, that by return of light they 

14. How did Lord Dunmore dispose of himself 7 How was 
it with other roval governors ? 

Chapter VIII. — I. What arrival was there in Bostcn? What 
did Gen. Ga§e now proclaim ? What agree to do ? How vio- 
late his promise ? — 2. What did congress recommfind f What 
was accordingly ordered? What was done in regard to en- 
trenchments.,^ 
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had nearly completed a strong redoubt, without being p>t. ui. 
observed. "FDrTT 

3. At dawn, however, the British, discovering the ob. tiu. 
advance of the Americans, commenced a severe can- 
nonade from the ships in the river; but this not in- 
terrupting them, General Gage sent a body of about Brttuh' 
three thousand men, under ^nerals Howe and Pigot ^^ 
They left Boston in boats, and landed under the pro- Dotton. 
tection of the shipping in Charlestown, at the extreme 
point of the peninsula, then advanced against the 
Americans. 

4. They set fire to Charlestown, and amidst the 
glare of its flames glittering upon their burnished 
arms, advance to the attack. The Americans await 
their approach in silence, until they are within ten 
rods of the redoubt — then taking a steady aim, and ^J^^ 
having advantage of the ground, they pour upon the «ow». 
British a deadly fire. They are thrown into confu- 
sion, and many of their officers fall. They are thus 
twice repulsed. Clinton now arrives ; his men again 
rally ; advance towards the fortifications, and attack 

the redoubt on three sides at once. 

5. The ammunition of the colonists foiled. Cour- 
age was no longer of any avail, and Colonel Prescott, 1775. 
who- commanded, ordered a retreat. The Americans J«»ne n. 
were obliged to pass Charlestown neck, where they £»! 
were exposed to a galling fire from the ships in the ^J^ ' 
harbor. Here fell General Joseph Warren, whose can, 453. 
death was a severe blow to his mourning country. 

6. On the fifteenth of June, congress elected, by a J""* w. 
unanimous vote, George Washington, who was in^ 
present, and who had, from their first meeting at Phi- «^««**<* 
ladelphia, been a delegate from Virginia, to the high ^S?r-in- 
oflice of general and commander-in-chief of the arm/ *^'***^ 
of the United Colonies. When his appointment was wmH- 
signified to him by the president of congress^ he was ^^Ij, 

3. What measures were taken by the British to dislodge tho 
Americans ? — 4. Give some further description of the battle of 
Bunker's Hill ? — 6. Give some account of the retreat of the 
Americans? What general was killed? Learn from the side 
note the number of killed and wounded on each side. — 6. 
What important office was now created ? How was it filled f 
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p^.ni. deeply penetrated with a mingled sense of the h%fa 
p,j,^ J honor which he had received, and the responsibility 
OB. nu. of the station to which he was raised. ' 

7. He declined all compensation for his services ; 
for as money could not buy him from his endeared 

ii„ ^^ home, and as he served his country for justice, and 

iatereti- the love he bore to her cause, he would not allow his 

***°**^ motives to be misconstrued. He stated that he should 

keep an exact account of his expenses; and those, 

congress, he doubted not, would discharge. 

8. Soon after his election, Washington set out for 
^he camp at Cambridge. He found the British army 

. strongly posted on Bunker's and Breed's hill, and 

the £ny Boston neck. The American, consisting of 14,000 

^^^ men, were entrenched on the heights around Boston, 

forming a line which extraided from Roxbury on the 

right, to the river Mystic on the left, a distance oi 

twelve miles. 

9. Washington perceived, that although the peojde 
were ardent in the cause of liberty^ and ready to ^i- 
gage in ^e most desperate enterprises, yet there was a 
total want of discipline and military subordination 

^j*^j^_ among the troops. The army was scantily supplied 
crtions. With arms and ammunition, and their operations re- 
tarded, by a want of skilful engineers. He set him- 
self with astonishmg energy and judgment, to the 
labor of bringing order out of confusion. 
Pp 10. During this session of congress, also, the first 

Franklin line of posts for the communication of intelligence 
^^^ through the United States, was estiiblished. Benjamin 
n***"^' Franklin was appointed, by a unanimous vote, post- 
^l^u ' master-geneml, with power to appoint as many depu- 
^IZ^a' ^^^ ^^ ^® might deem proper and necessary, for the 
Jo 8a- conve3rance of the mail from Falmouth, in Maine, to 
Savannah, in Georgia. 

/ ; 

T. How was it respecting a compensation for his services ? — 
8. Where did Washington join the army ? What was its num- 
ber ? — 9. What was the condition of the army ? — lO. What 
was the beginning of our present post-office system ? Who was 
the first postmaster-general ? Through what hne was the mad 
to be conveyed ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Invaeiotk of Canada.*-*Death of Montgomery. 

1. While the British army was closely blockaded ft. in, 
in Boston, congress conceived the design of sending a FdTu 
force into Canada; as the movements of Sir Guy Carle- c«* «• 
ton, the governor of that {nrovince, seemed to threaten Amari- 
an invasion of the northern frontier. Two expedi- ^J5j!wo 
tions were accordingly organized and dispatched, one partiM 
by the way of ChamplaiA, under Generals Schuyler < * 
and Montgomery, the other by the way of the river 
Kennebec, under the command c^ Arnold. 

2. Gen. Schuyler, though he rendered faithful ser- 
vice, did not on account of his health go to ^nada. 
Montgomery showed himself an able officer. iBn the 

3rd of November he took St. Johns, and proceeding sul^i^ 
to Montreal, Sir Guy Carieton abandoned the place, takeo. 
About this time Col. Ethan Allen, who was an officer 
in the army, was, in a rash adventure, made prisoner. 
He was loaded with irons and sent to England. 

3. Arnold with 1000 men had with incredible per- 
severance penetrated the wilderness of Maine. He ar- 
rived at Point Levi on the 9th of November. On the ^^jj 
13th he crossed and occupied the heights of Abraham, before 
but his army was reduced to 700 men, and Carleton ^«*»««- 
was now in Quebec with 1500. He retired to Point 

aux Trembles to await the other division of the army. 

4. Montgomery's arrival was on the first of Decem- 
ber. He found himself iii a situation far more critical 
and embarrassing than that of Wolfe, sixteen years 
before. His army was wasted, so that the united ^^ 
force was less than a thousand ; and these were en- of Mont- 
feebled by fatigue amidst the rigors of a Canadian «®*""t- 

Chapter IX. — 1. Who was governor -oiLCanada ? What'4Ji'0 
expeditions were set on foot ? — ^. How did the western division 
under Montgomery proceed ? — 3. How did the eastern under 
Arnold 7 — ». What time did Montgomery join Arnold f What 
was his situation T 
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p»T. III. winter, which had already set in with uncommon 
p,Di. severity. 

CH. u. 5. He attempted to batter the walls of Quebec. He 
made piles of ice on which to mount his cannon ; but 
^ Detp^ the strong walls remained uninjured. With the advice 
^ ^1^ of all his officers he took then the desperate resolution 
' of storming the city. As the day dawned, and in a 
snow-storm, the army in four divisions, made the at- 
tempt Two were to make feigned movements in 
order to divide the attention of the troops in the city; 
while Montgomery and Arnold, at the head of the 
^J^ other two, made real attacks in opposite points, in- 
death of tending to meet Arnold had forced his way. Mont^ 
"mSy.**" gomery was cheering on his men, when he received his 
death-shot. Arnold was wounded and retired. The 
enterprise failed, with the loss of 400 men killed or 
made prisoners. 

6. The treatment of Carleton to his prisoners, did 
honorfb his humanity. Arnold, wounded as he was, 

bio^- retired with the remainder of his army, to the distance 

oSeKc ^^ ^^^^^ miles below Quebec ; where, though inferior 

in numbers to the garrison, they kept the place in a 

state of blockade, and in the course of the winter, re* 

duced it to distress for want of provisions. 

7. Orders were given to the British naval comman- 
1775. ders, to lay waste and destroy all such sea-ports, as 
^J:^' had taken part against Great Britain. In consequence, 

mouth Falmouth, now Portland, was burned by the orders 
burned. ^^ ^^ptain Mowatt of the British navy. This feo ex- 

Efforts operated the people, that they now put forth new 
9t an ex- efforts. They collected military stores ; they pur 
JJJ*J^ chased powder in all foreign ports where it was prac- 
pleT ticable, and, in many colonies, commenced its manu- 
facture. They also began more seriously to tura 
Dec. 13 *^®^^ attention to thehr armed vessels. 
Hongrew 8. Congrcss rcsolvcd to fit out thirteen ships, and 
■',Ji^ raise two battalions of marines. They framed articles 

5. What attempts did he make f What desperate assault ? 
At what time f What are some of the circumstances ? What 
the final result ? — 6. Where was Arnold during the winter ? — 
T. What orders were given to the British navJ commanders? 
What place was burnt ? What effect had this on the people f 
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of war for the gorernment of the little naTy> and es- TT.m, 
teblished regular courts of admiralty, for the adjudicar p,p j^ 
tion of prizes. The American privateers swarmed ch.ix. 
forth. Alert and bold, they visited every sea^ and an- 
noyed the British commerce, even in the very waters 
of their own island. 

9. Lord Dunmore, still on board the king's ship, 
issued a proclamation declaring martial law, and pro^ ^^^ 
mising freedom to such slaves as would leave tiieir L<mi 
masters, and join his party. Several hundred negroes ^^ 
and royalists obeyed the call, when, leaving his ships, makMM 
he occupied a stipng position near Norfolk. The as- •"•■*'*• 
sembly sent 8Q€^ militia to oppose his movements. ^^ ^ 
On the 7th of December they were attacked by the it i»-* 
ro3ralists and negroes, but they repelled the assailants, ^^*^ 
and gained a decisive victory ; afier which, they oc- 
cupied the town of Norfolk. 

10. Lord Dunmore, with his remaining forces, again 
repaired to the ships, where, in consequence of the 
many royalists who joined him, he became reduced to ^^^ 
great distress for want of provisions. In this situa- Bunia 
tion he sent a flag to Norfolk, demanding a supply. ^^^^ 
The commander of the [N'ovincials refusing to comply, •bandoM 
he set fire to the town, and destroyed it This availed ^StlLm?* 
him little. Assailed at once- by tempest, famine, and 
disease, he with his followers, sought refuge in the 
West Indies. 

11. The last hope of the colonies for reconciliation, 
rested in the petition of congress to the king, which 

had been emphatically styled "The Olive Branch." It ITW. 
was sent over by Mr. Penn, a descendant of the pro- ^Jjiiri^T 
prietor of Pennsylvania, and a former governor of that *2gjjjj* 
colony. The king, instead of .responding to its af- Brud> 
fectionate language, accused the Americans in his 
speech, of rebellion ; and declared that they took up 
arms to establish bio. independent empire. 

8. How did Congress nq^iuaaake a beginning with regard to a 
miblk; navy T How was it with the American privat^rs T — 9. 
What were Lord Dunmore^s movements in Virginia f How 
was he opposed f — lO. What was his last act in the dominion f 
Did it avail him f — 11. What wQfijthe last petition of congreaa 
to the king called f By whom was it sent f How was it received f 

10 
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FT. III. 12. He recommended that vigorotis mettsnres should 
" ^,p^ 1^ be taken to subdue them, and such also as were likelj 
OB. IS. to weaken them by division. Large majorities in both 
111^ houses answered ihe king's speech, by the same ac- 
^ ud cusations against the cc^onies, and the same determi- 
UatmS^ nation to reduce them to obedience, by measures of 
^<**»'^ coercion and distress. Thus, with a folly which En- 
glish patriots now deplore, was the ^ OUre Brandi" 
contemptuously rejected ; and thus the last hope of 
honourable peace was crushed. 

13. An act was soon passed prohibiting all trade 
and commerce with the colonies ; and authorizing the 
capture and condemnation of fdl American vessels 

Dm. with their cargoes, and all others found trading in any 
^^jJJI^ port or place in the colonies, as if the same were the 
vessels and efiects of open enemies ; and the vessels 
and property thus taken were vested in their captors; 
and the farther barbarous item was added, that the 
crews were to be treated, not as prisoners, but as 
slaves. 

14. About the same time, England made treaties 
with the landgrave of Hesse Cassel,and other German 

*i!£«* princes, hiring of them 17,000 ra«i, to be employed 
moe*. against the Americans ; and it was determined to send 
■■'^ over, in addition to these, 25,000 English troops. 
Th* By the passage of this act, ilie hiring of foreign mer- 
cenaries, and the rejection of this If^t petition. Great 
Britain filled up the measure of her wrongs to Ame- 
rica, and sealed her final separation from her colonies. 

13. What did the hing recomoMndf How did^parliainent 
reply t What is now thought of the conduct of these rulers by 
wise men and patriots of their own nation f — 13. What severe 
law was pasiea f— > 14. What numh^er of men did England hire 
of the German princes t Do you think the slave-holders in the 
United States would for money set their negroes to kill people, 
that neither they or their nation had any quarrel with ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

Waalimgton enters Boston. — Disasters in Canada. 

1. Althottoh Britain was preparing so formidable prr.ni 
a force, yet the American army was not only reduced p>d. i. 
in numbers, but at the close of the year 1776, was «■• «• 
almost destitute of necessary supplies. The terms of Th« 
enlistment of all the troops had expired in December ; ^^ 
and although measures had been taken for recruiting and 
the army, yet on the last day of December, there were p^JSu 
but 9,650 men enlisted for the ensuing year. 

2. Gen. Washington, finding how slowly the army 
was recruited, proposed to congress to try the in- 
fluence of a bounty ; but his proposal was not acceded a bounty 
to until late in January, and it was not until the middle '"^^^ 
of February, that Ae regular army amounted to ^^ 
14,000. In addition to these, the commander-in-chief, ouu 
being vested by congress with the power to call out 

the militia, made a requisition on the authorities of 
Massachusetts, for 6,000 men* 

3. Washington had continued the blockade of Bos- 
ton during the winter of 1775-6, and at last resolved ^^^^ 
to bring the enemy to action, or drive them from the MalreMl 
town. On the night of the 4th of March, a detach- Dorche*. 
ment silently reached Dorchester Heights, and there tiSeSr 
constructed, in a single night, a redoubt which me- ^^ 
naced the British shipping with destruction. On the British 
morning of the 17th, the whole British force, with 'SStolS* 
such of the lojralists as chose to follow their fortunes, Mar. li 
set sail for Halifax. As the rear of the British troops 
were embarking, Washington entered the town in 

triumph. British 

4. The plans of the British cabinet embraced, for Jl'^^*^ 
the campaign of 1776, the recovery of Canada, the re- for the 

Chafter X. — 1. What was the condition of the Amarican P***"* 
army at the ck«e of '75 f — fl. What did Washington recom- 
mend ? W^hat was done ? — 3. What took-plaee at Boston in 
March *76 f — 4. What did the Biitish^mean to do in the course 
of the yeai ? 
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FT. 111. duction of the flouthern colonies, and the possession 
p,p J of New York. This last service was entrusted to 
cH.'x.' Admiral Howe, and his brother, General Howe ; the 
latter of whom succeeded Gtoeial Gage, in tlie com- 
mand of the British troops. 

5. Arnold had continued the siege of Quebec, and 
AmoM had greatly annoyed the garrison ; but his army had 

J^^ suffered extremely from the inclemency of the season, 
and from the breaking out of the small-pox. Not- 

JltiateS! withstanding the garrison of Montreal had been sent 
to reinforce him, he had scarcely 1,000 effectiye men. 

6. General Thomas now arrired and superseded 
y^yy* Amold. He made several attempts to reduce Quebec, 

troiu but the sudden appearance of the British fleet obliged 

M^^ him to flee with such precipitation, that he left his 

baggage and military stores. Many of the sick also 

fell into the hands of Carleton, by whom they were 

treated with honourable humanity. 

7. One after another, the posts which had been con- 
jjjjjjj^ quered by the Americans, fell into the hands of the 

cans erm- British, and before the close of June, they had re- 
r^ X , <^^6^ all' Canada. The Americans lost, in this un- 
fortunate retreat, about 1,000 men, who were mosdy 
taken prisoners. 
'rirkJ? 8- The British fleet, destined to the reduction of the 
•jjjto southern colonies, sailed, under Sir Peter Parker, to 
chark*- attack Charleston, where they arrived early in June 
*^ The marines were commanded by General Clinton. 

9. An intercepted official letter had given the alann 

Y^'^^ to the Carolinians. On Sullivan's island, at the en- 

>«J for- trance of Charleston harbor, they had constructed a 

fort of the palmetto tree, which resembles the cork. 

Thb fort was garrisoned by about 400 men, com- 

i5iti.h manded by Colonel Moultrie. On the morning of the 

*2J2[ 28th of June, the British ships opened their several 

broadsides upon it, but their balls were received by 

the palmetto wood, and buried as in earth. Moultri 

5. How was Arnold situated in the spring f — 6. Who wai 
his successor f What was he forced to dot — T. Mention some 
of the circumstances of the unfortunate close of the inyasion of 
Canada. — 8. What fleet went to attack Charleston I — 9. How 
was Charleston defended f 
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defended the fortification with such spirit, that it has p>t. in. 
ever since been called by his name. 

10. Once during the day, after a thundering dis- ^*^- ][• 
charge from the British cannon, the flag of the fort %wfv^ 
was no longer seen to waye ; and the Americans, who 
watched the battle from the opposite shore, were, 
every moment, expecting to see the British troops 
mount the parapets in triumph. But none appeared ; Jasper 
and, in a few moments, the striped banner of America JJ^^, 
was once more unfurled to their view.' The staff had 
been carried away by a shot, and the flag had fallen British 
upon the outside of tlie fort. A seijeant, by the name jP*y**Jl 
of Jasper, had jumped over the wall, and, amidst a 
shower of bullets, had recovered and fastened it in its 
place. At evening, the British, completely foiled, 
drew oflf their ships, with the loss of two hundred 
men. 

] 1. Washington had early apprehended that the enemy 
would endeavour to get possession of New York. He 
had, therefore, detached General Lee from Cambridge, ^J^i 
to put Long Island and New York in a posture of de- head- 
fense. Soon after the evacuation of Boston, the com- 1!rr}e3 
mander-in-chief followed, and, with the greater part of ^*** 
his army, fixed his head-quarters in the city of New 
Fork. 

12. On the 7th of Jime, Richard Henry Lee, of 
Virginia, made a motion in congress, for declaring the J"* '• 
colonies free and independent. While the propo- Vm?* 
sition was pending, individuals, public presses, andi^PJ^ 
legislatures, sent from every quarter of the country to grew. 
PhOadelphia, a voice approving such a measure. 

13. On the 14th of June, the legislature of Connec- 
ticut passed resolutions, instructing their delegates in J<^« ^^ 
congress, to propose to that body to declare the Ame- feeii^of 
rican colonies free and independent states, absolved JJl^^ 
from all allegiance to the king of Great Britain. The by con- 
reasons, they state to be^the taking away their just "««^'»** 
rights — ^the contemptuous refusal to listen to their 

lO. Mention serjeant Jasper's exploit. What was the Bri- 
tish loss r — « 1 1. What did Waqhiagton apprehend ? What ar- 
rangements make ? — 12. What proposal was made in Con- 
Ifressf ""-^ 
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FT- ui. ^ humble, decent, and dntifhl petitions'' — ^the endea- 
p,jj j^ your to reduce them to abject submission, by war az^ 
oH.'z* bloodshed, subjecting their persons to slavery, and 
1YY4I* hiring foreign mercenaries to destroy them ; — so that 
no alternative was left, but ei^er to submit to wha* 
must end in the extreme of wretchedness, or, appeal 
ing to God, to declare a total separation. 
July 4. ^^' "^^^ sentiments which Connecticut had thus 
embodied, pervaded the whole country. Congress, 
deSS*' therefore, on the 4th of July, 1776, declared to the 
world, that ^ these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be. Free and Independent States." 



13. 

ments 



How had the Con no g t i tut legislature expressed the senti- 
of the nation ? — 1^. What was |doa&J>n the 4th of July f 



EXERCISES ON THE CHRONOGRAPHER. 

What event marks the beginning of this period ? What 
18 its date 7 Point to it on the chronographer. The Stamp 
Act was passed in 1765. Point out the place of this event. 
The first continental congress assembled in 1774. Point to 
the place of this date. The battle of Lexington was fought 
April 18th, 1775, and the battle of Bunker HUl June 17th. 
Point to the place of these dates. 

Congress again assembled at Philadelphia, May lOth^ and 
Washington was appointed commander-in-chief June 15th, 
1775. Point out the year of these dates. The British evac- 
uated Boston, March 17th, 1776. When does this period 
terminate 7 What event marks its tennination 7 Point out 
its place on the chronographer. 
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American Officers. ^'"•«^«« '« f*« 
•*' American service. 



WASHINGTON 

Allen, 

Warner, 

Arnoldt 

Prescott, 

Warreji^ 

PuTNAMy 

Schuyler^ 
Montgomery^ 

Thomagrr 

Moultrie^ 

Hale,. 

sullivan7 

Stirling, 

Mifflin, 

Woosterr 

Herkimeiv 

St. Clair, 

Gat£8^ 

Morgan; 

Stark, 

Lincoln^ 

Greene,* 

James Clinton,* 

Boyd, 

Pickens, 

Ashe, 

Buford, 

Huger, 

SUMPTER,- 

Marion,-^ 
Wayne,- 
Lee^ 
Hayne,^ 

Led3raTd,. 
Hamilton. 



French, 
La FayetteT" 
D'Estaing,-^ 
Rochambeaut 

Db GrA8SE,-> 

Viomesnil.'^ 



English, 



Lee- 



Polanders. 
KosciusKQNr 

PULASKIT^ 



Prussian, 
Steuben. 



German, 
De Kalbt 



Irish, 
Conwayr 



Scotch. 
Paul Jones^ 



• Onlf once mentioned in this book. 



British Officers 

Gage," 
Pitcairn,"* 
Smith, 
Lord Percy, 
Lord Dunmore,"* 
Gen. HowB— 

(SirWilUam), 
Gen. Clinton"* 
(Sir Henry) 
Burooyne; 
Pigot, 
Carlbtona 

(SiyGuy), 
Lord Howe 

(Admiral),* 
De Heister 

/ (German), 

T^on, 

Frazer, 

St. Leger, 

B&um, 

CoAnwallis, 

Donop, 

Campbell, 

PREVOST, 
TARLETirfN, 

Arnold, 

Lord Ra.wD0N9 

Andc^, 

Leslie, 

Balfour, 

Stuart, 

Arbuthnot, 

Philips. 

• Adminl Lord Hbw« 
and General Sir WUUeai 
Howe, were brotlien to 
eacli otiier, and to that 
Lord IIowo wtio wai 
killed In ttie Frencli war 
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CHAPTER I. 

Lord Howe attempts pacification. — ^American disaster at Long 
Island. 

1. Considered as a step in the great march of 
human society, no one can be fixed upon of more 
importance, than the solemn promulgation of the wri- 
ting, which contained the grievances of America, and 
declared her independence. It embodied the universal 
wrongs of the oppressed ; sent forth a warning voice 
to the oppressor ; and declared the common rights of 
all mankind. 

2. The signing of this declaration, by the members 
of the American congress, who were the leading men 
of the nation, was doing that, which, if Great Britain 
should prevail, would subject every signer to the 

Chaftek I. — 1. Why may the Declaration of Independence 
De properly regarded as an era in the history of mankind ? — S. 
Why did the peoplejoLthe United States consider the signing of 
the declaration as their final decision? 
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^T. in. penalty of death. As these patriots had thus exposed 
^7-^ themselves for the sake of their country, all now re- 
I. ' garded the grand decision as^ unalterably made. 

3. The British troops from Halifax, under the 
command of General Howe, took possession of Staten 

fjyjk Island on the 2d of July; cmd Uiose from England, 
British commanded by Admiral Howe, joined them at that 
roirTat island on the 12th. These, with other English, and 
UbncL several Hessian regiments, would make up an army of 
35,000 of the best troops of Europe. 

4. Lord Howe, who was a man of kind disposi- 
tion, hoped that the Americans, would be so much 
afraid of this great force, that they would submit, 

^^^ without his employing it against them. He took 

Howe various measures to appeal to the people against the 

•^^Jj* decision of Congress, but he did not succeed. Per- 

abkex. cciviug Washington's great influence, he wrote him a 

letter, directing it to Mr. Washington. The General 

sent it back unopened ; for he said that he was not 

addressed in his public capacity ; and as an individual, 

he would hold no intercourse with the enemies of his 

country. 

5. General and Adnliral Howe now determined to 
attack New York. From this point they might, they 

^^^ hoped, proceed with their grand scheme, which was 

of uie to divide New England from the south. Carleton, 

" with 13,000 men, was to make a descent from Canada, 

by the way of Lake Champlain, and form a junction 

with Howe, who was to ascend the Hudson. 

6. Thirteen thousand of the militia were ordered to 
join the army of Washington, which, thus increased, 
amounted to twenty-seven thousand ; but a fourth of 

^^r, these were invalids, and another fourth were poorly 

•wiy. provided with arms. From these and other causes, 

the force fit for duty did not exceed ten thousand; and 

of this number the greater part was without order or 

discipline. 

3. How large a British army was in or near AeJJnited States? 
— 4. What hopes had Lord Howe? What measures did he 
take? What occurred between him and Washington? — 5. 
What appears to have been the cmind scheme of the English t 

What city did they wish to make their head quarters? — 6. Wkal 

was the number and conditioa of Washington's amur ff 
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7. These inconveniences proceeded, in part, from p>t. in. 
want of money, which prevented congress from paying p,^ „ 
regular troops, and providing for their equipments ; and oh.' i. * 
partly from parsimonious habits, contracted during j^i^m 
peace, which withheld them from incurring, with itoinfe.* 
promptitude, the expenses necessary to a state of war; JJJ^^J 
while their jealousy of standing armies inspired the BriUah. 
hope, that they could, each year, organize for the oc- 
casion, an army suffieient to resist the enemy. 

8- On the 22d of August, the English landed with- 
out opposition on Long Island, between the villages 
of Wew Utrecht antl Gravesend. They extended ^SntSt 
themselves to Flatlands, distant four miles from the ^Jjtfl 
Americana J and separated from them by a range of 
wood-covered hills, called the heights of Gawanus, 
running from east to wesU 

9, Washington had made the best dispositicm of his 
forces in his power, to guard the city of New York. 
The main army was on the island of New York, with 
detachments sent out to the most exposed points. Of ip,,^ ^^ 
these, the largest was on Long Island, extending •rnk* 
from Wallabout Bay westward, and under command p^l^ 
of Generals Putnam, Sullivan, and Stirling. They 
vrere opposed to the vastly superior force of tiie 
British, under the experienced Generals Clinton, Percy, 
Cornwallis, and Grant, and the Hessian commander, 

de Heister. 

10. Over the heights of Gawanns, there were but j^ ^^ 
three roads. With such a force opposed to them, how i^J^ •* 
could the American generals neglect to guard these ^" 
passes, and watch them closely ? Yet one of these roads, 

the most easterly, or Jamaica road, was left so care- Am. Iom 
lessly guarded, that while a part of the British army ^p^]^ 
were taking up the attention of the Americans, with a JJjJ^ 
great noise and show of attack, another portion march- 

7. From what did this unhappy state of things proceed f — d. 
Where did the English army uuid? How were tney arranged f 
^9. What disposition of his troops was made by Washin^nf 
- lO. What carelesaOAss were some of the American omcers 
euiltyof? Whatdkaster was the conseauencef Whad-was tha 
Ems on both sides in the battle of Brooklyn?* 

* IC. B. The qoettioiu lometkiM refer to the tide aotee 
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p*T. in. ing easterly passed the heights through that road, and 
■ p^ u thus placed the Americans between two fires. They 
cH.'u. * could not then win the battle, tliough they fought 

bravely. It proved the most bloody and the most 

disastrous defeat of the whole war. 

11. In the height of the engagement, General Wash- 
ington crossed to Brooklyn from New York. He saw 
with anguish that his best troops were slaughtered or 

WMb- taken prisoners. Had his object been his own glory, 

jjj^ he would probably have drawn all his troops from the 

"*'***^ encampment ; and also called over all the forces from 

Hj, New York, to take part in the conflict : but victory 

denee having declared in favour of the English, his judgment 

"~' "'*' decided, that the courage with which it inspired them, 

and the superiority of their discipline, destroyed all just 

hope of recovering the battle. And, with true heroism, 

he preserved himself and his army, for a happier 

future. 

12. On the night of the 28th, Washington cau- 
tiously withdrew the remainder of his troops from 

^S'^ Brookljm to New York ; to which place the detach- 
ment from Governor's Islands also retired. Finding, 
however, a disposition in the British to attack the 
city, and knowing that it would be impossible to de- 
fend it, he removed his forces to the heights of 
Harlaem. 



the 



CHAPTER II. 

J^ Disasters following the defeat on Long Island. 

Cpt 1; About this time, Captain Hale, a highly inte 

HiJ^M^ resting young officer from Connecticut, learning that 

a tpj, Washington wished to ascertain the state of the British 

lO. At whot time, year, month and day, did the Americans 
meet this dreadful reverse ? Show the position of the armies by 
the map.— 11. What was Washington's conduct? — 12. What 
changes in the position of his army did he now make 7 

Chapter II.— 1. Who was Captain Hulef On what service 
was he sent 7 
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urmy on Long Island, volunteered for the dangerous tt. hi. 
service of a spy. He entered the British army in dis- p,jj jj 
guise, and obtained the desired information ; but being oh! u! 
apprehended in his attempt to return, he was carried 
before Sir William Howe, and by his orders was exe- 
cuted the next morning. At the place of execution, 
he exclaimed, ^ I lament that I have but one life to lay 
down for my country." 

2. On the 16th of September, the British army took ^ ^ 
possession of the city of New York. Gen. Howe Briu»h 
again attempted to negotiate; but he could not pro-''^^'^.^* 
mise the Americans independence, and they would 
listen to no other terms. Still the prospects of the Amen- 
country were alarming. Until the check at Brooklyn, ^^^ 
the Americans had flattered themselves, that Heaven \y de- 
would constantly favor their arms. They now al- ***'* 
most despaired of divine protection. The militia 
abandoned their colors by hundreds, and entire regi- jjjj^ 
ments deserted, and returned to their homes. In the desert 
regular army desertions were common. Their en- 
gagements were but for a year, or for a few weeks ; TJ|? 
and the hope of soon returning to their families in- 1^" 
duced them to avoid dangers. Every thing appeared ^^^^ 
to threaten a total dissolution of the army. 

3. Washington strove earnestly, with exhortations, 
persuasions, and promises, to arrest this spirit of dis- 
organization. If he did not succeed according to his 
desires, he obtained more than his hopes. To con- 
gress he addressed an energetic picture of the deplor- 
able state of the forces, and assured them that he must Coagrtu 
despair of success, unless furnished with an army that iS,JSIt^. 
should stand by him until the conclusion of the strug- 
gle. To effect this, a bounty of twenty dollars was 
ofkred at the time of engagement, and portions of un- 
occupied lands were promised to the officers and 
soldiers. 

1. Where f What was his fate ? — a.'Vhen did the British 
snter New YiMck ? Would the Americans submit after their de- 
feat at Brooklyn ? What effect however, had it on their minds f 
What on the army ? — 3. What was the conduct of the com- 
mander? What did he represent to congress? What did 
they do ? , 
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PT.iii. 4. But although Washington hoped ultimately to 
y^ 11 reap the benefit of these arrangements, yet tkne must 
cH.'n,' intervene; and his present prospect was that of a 

handful of dispirited and iU^bund troops, to contend 
' against a large and victorious army. In this situation 
inJton he adopted the policy to harass and wear out his 
^^ enemy, without risking any general engagement By 
bian this policy, Fabius Maximus had, two thousand years 
P"*^* before, preserved Italy, when invaded by HannibaL 

Washington has, therefore, been called ^ the American 

Fabius." 

6, A skirmish occurred, on the t6th of September, 
between a British and American detachment, in which 
the Americans had the advantage. The British sought 

£ttie^ to get possession of the two roads leading east, from 
White which direction Washington received his supplies. To 
piwM. jjgep one of these roads open, Washington removed 
his camp to White Plains. Here the British attacked 
30th. him, but though there was bloodshed on both sides, 
Wwith-the enemy failed of their object Washington re- 
mained, till on the night of the 30th, when he with- 
drew to North Castle. Leaving here 7,600 men under 
Gen. Lee, he crossed the Hudson, and took post near 
Fort Lee. 
^'gjjj^ 6. On the 16th of November, occurred the disas- 
Wash- trous loss of Fort Washington ; with the 2000 Ameri- 
■nd*^L^. ^^2^ troops, which composed its garrison. The gar- 
Am. low, rison of Fort Lee on the opposite bank of the Hudi^n, 
*^- under the guidance of Gen. Greene, evacuated the fort, 
Newark. ^^^ joined Washington ; who, with the main army, 
had removed to Newark in New Jersey. 

7. Washington retreated across New Jersey, and 
wwh- was leisurely followed by a British army under Lord* 
ii^*» Comwallis. They entered Newark the day on which ^ 

mj Washington left it ; and pursued him as he passed on^ 
retreat through Ncw Bruuswick, Princeton, and Trenton. 

4. What policjudii Washington adopt? — 5. What occuned 
on the 16th of Sept. ? What on the 28th of Oct. f What on the 
30th I — 6. What forts were ti^en by the British ? W Wii tf Bi - 
ber of American prisoners ? Where was Washington f Who 
joined hhn I — T. Give an account of Washington's xn«morable 
retreat through New Jersey? Show the scene of operations on 
the map. 



Here, at the Delaware, the British expected to seize pt.iil 
their prey; but with a diligence and energy far ex- p>d.ii. 
ceeding theirs, the Americans had just crossed over, — ch* "• 
the last boats with the baggage, being still on the river 
when the enemy appeared on the opposite bank. 

8. Cornwallis had no boats in which to cross the 
river. He arranged his army along the eastern bank, 
from Mount Holly to Trenton, and waited for the 
Delaware to freeze. The British commanders had an ^^^ 
army of at least six-ibld numerical strength to that of ^^ 
Washington; and nothing but their own inertness, and 

his great and skilful exertions, hindered their over- 
taking him. This seems one of those cases, in which 
we can see clearly an interposing Providence. 

9. Feeble as was the American army when Wash- 
ington commenced his retreat, it had hourly dimin- MT^* 
ished. His troops were unfed amidst fatigue ; unshod, du^ 
while their bleeding feet were forced rapidly over the ^^J?*.' 
sharp projections of frozen ground; and they endured 'army.* 
the keen December air, almost without clothes or 
tents. Washington, with the firmness of the comman- He be- 
der, united the tenderness of the &ther; — he visited the tr*i5yS« 
sick,— paid every attention in his power to the wants "^jj^' 
of the army, — ^praised their constancy, — represented coua- 
their sufferings to congreBS,-~and encouraged their des- *^*" 
pairing minds, by holmng out the prospects of a better 
future. 

10. The distress of the Americans, was increased 
by the desertion, of many of the supposed friends of 

their cause. Howe, taking advants^e of what he con- ,^^^^^ 
sidered their vanquished and hopeless condition, of- that 
fered free pardon to all, who should now declare for '^^ 
the royal authority. Of the extremes of society, the tovh.*^ 
very rich and the very poor, numbers sued for the 
royal clemency; but few of the middle classes de- 
serted their country in its hour of peril. 

8. What arransemerits did Lord Cornwallis make? WiiaT^as 
the difference in the strength of the armies ? What in the energy 
and diligence of the commanders? — 9. What was the condition 
of the American army ? VliiaX the course of Washington ? - 
to. How were the distresset of the army increased! 
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CHAPTER m. 

American successes at Trenton and Princeton- 

rr.iii. 1. Washington, in this emergency, called in the 
p,jj jj distant detachments of the army; and fifteen hundred 
cB.'ui. militia, under Gen. MifHin, joined him. He had or- 
Gen. Lee dered Gen. Lee to go north, for certain important 
^»»^- objects; but Lee thought that better uses might be 
made of the army under his command ; and disobey- 
^Jjj^ ing his orders, he had lingered among the mountains 
* of New Jersey. Here a party of British cavalry sur- 
prised and took him prisoner. Gen. Sullivan con- 
ducted his forces to Washington's camp. 

2. With these reinforcements, the American army 
amounted to about 7,000 effective men. A few days, 

- however, would close the year, and the period of en- 

AcriS* listment for a considerable portion of the soldiers 

cai mo- would cxpirc with it. The cause of America de- 

^rored!' mandcd that important use should be made of the short 

space which intervened. At this critical moment, 

Washington, perceiving the inactivity of his enemy, 

struck a capital blow for his country. 

3. He determined to recross the Delaware, and at- 
tack the British posts at Trenton and Burlington. 

Dec S6 '^^® main body of the army, commanded by Wash- 

and'27. ington in person, effected the passage, though with 

i^J^^j suffering and danger; for the ni?ht was intensely cold, 

Trenton, and the river filled with floatmg ice. The troops 

Am. lou marched in two divisions, but both arrived at Trenton 

^^** at the same moment. The Hessians, under Colonel 

froien. Ifeihl, were surprised, and their conmiander slain 

Prisoners, to the number of 1,000, were taken by the 

Americans, who immediately re-crossed the Delaware 

Chapter III.— 1. What measures did Gen. Washington take 
to increase the exhausted army ? What did Lee ? What became 
of his forces ? — ». What was now the number and condition of 
the American army ? What did Washington perceive, and the 
cause of the country demand ? — 3. Give an accoimt eCthe oShit 
at Trenton r 
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Two days after the action, Washington crossed his P^.ni. 
whole army over the Delaware, and took quarters at p^dTii. 
Trenton. ch.*hi. 

4. Howe was thunderstruck at this astonishing re- 
verse. Comwallis, leaving a part of his troops at ^''^''^''^ 
Princeton, immediately proceeded towards Trenton, 
with the intention of giving battle to the Americans, Brituh 
and arrived, with his vanguard, on the first of January. *^^ 

5. Washington knew the inferiority of his force, 
and was sensible, too, that flight would be alm^t as 
fatal to the republicans as defeat About midnight, 
leaving his fires burning briskly, that his anny should 

not be missed, he silentiiy decamped, and gained, by a J^, 3. 
circuitous route, the rear of the enemy. At sunrise, ^^ 
the van of the American forces met, unexpectedly, two ^-^^ 
British regiments, which were on the march to join Am-ioii, 
Comwallis. A conflict ensued : the Americans gave Ji^^"; 
way : — all was at stake. Washington himself, at this perhap^' 
decisive moment, led on the main body. The enemy ^* 
were routed, and fle3. Washington pressed forward Pfwdji- 
towards Princeton, where one regiment of the enemy *^.*" 
yet remained. A part of these, saved themselves by 
flight; the remainder were made prisoners. Thus had 
he again accomplished his object. 

6. Thrilling were the emotions, with which, these 
successes were hailed, by a disheartened nation. Even 

to this day, when an unexpected and joyful event is or* 
to be related, the speaker, who perchance knows not ^'*^ 
ihe origin of the proverb, exclaims, "Great news from 
the Jerseys!!" 

7. On hearing the cannonade from Princeton, Com- 
wallis, apprehensive for the safety of his New Bmns- 
wick stores, immediately put his army in motion for ^^^ 
that place. Washington, on his approach, retired to ii^sion 
Morristown. When somewhat refreshed, he again MoSi^ 
took the field; and having gained possession of New- *o^ 
ark, Woodbridge, Elizabethtown, and indeed of all the 
enemy's posts m New Jersey, except New Bmnswick 

4. What movement was made by the British? — 5. What 
eecond bold stroke was struck4)y Washington ? What effect had 
these successes on the nation? — T. What movements were next 
made by the two armies ? 

10* 
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rr. in. and Amboy, he retired to secure winter-quarten at 
fvlu Morristown. 

ca. cv. 8. Washington's military glory now rose to its 

iTTY- meridian. Indeed, nothing in the history of war 

WaA- shows a leader in a more adTantageons point of light, 

<»g<«»^ than the last events <^ this can^Mugn, did the com- 

SuL manding generaL — ^Hannibal made war for rerenge* 

Cssar and Napoleon for ambition; Washington for 

justice, — for the rights of his country, and of mankind. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Difficulties and exertxns of Congress.— Campaign of 1777. 

1. CoifGRBSs in die mean time were sur ro un ded 
^^^ with difficulties which would have utterly discouraged 
terof tw men of weaker heads, or fidnter hearts, lliey were 

grMT without any power, except the power to recommend. 

^^ They had an exhausted army to recruit, and this, not 

tin. merely without money, but almost without credit ; for 

the bills, which they bad fcmneriy issued, had almost 

^itirely lost credit 

2. To raise money they authorized a loan^ — they 
created a lottery^ — and they sent three commissioners 
to France to borrow of that govemmait. These com- 

S^H^^missioners, Benjamin FranUin, Silas Deane, and Ar- 
Lee. thur Lee, were also, if possible, to prevail upon the 
French government, to acknowledge the American in- 
dependence. 

3. On die 25di of Aprfl, 2,000 men, under Gover- 
iwgas. nor Tryon, major of die royalists, or tones, having 

^^ passed the sound, landed between Fairfield and Nor> 

Otebvy.walk. The next day, proceeding to Danbury, Ihey 

compelled the garrison, under Colond Huntingtcm, to 

9. What was DOW Wai)iington*8 reputation f 

Chapter IV. — 1. What was the situation of CongsMs f — 2. 

What did they do to raise mamyf Whom sefkl to Fiance? 

For what objecis? — 3. Give an accoonl'of Got. Tryon*8 eipe- 

ditionf 
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retire; uid not only destroyed tiie stixces, but burned p>t.iii, 
the town. IpiTlE 

4. Meantime, 800 militia had collected to annoy ch.'xt. 
them, on their return; of whom 500, under Arnold, 

took post at Ridgefield, to attack their front, while lYYT* 
200, under General Wooster, fell upon their rear. 
Both parties were repulsed. Wooster was skin; and .^^ 
Arnold retired to Saugatuck, about three miles east of i<^*i79. 
Norwalk. The enemy having spent the night at ^^ ^*** 
Ridgefield, set fire to it, still retreating, although con^ 
:--* tinually harassed by Arnold^ ps^9 ^ow increased to 
^ 1,000. At Campo, between Norwalk and Fairfield, 
^ they took refuge on board their ships. 

5. The British had collected at Sag Harbor, on Long ^^ 
Island, large magazines of forage and grain. Colonel bow. 
Meigs 1^ Guilford, on the 23d of May, with 170 ^Ti;^ 
men, destroyed the stores, burned a dozen brigs and *»«|^ 
doops, and returned without loss. 

6. Congress had, with great judgment, selected Dr. 
Franklin as one of ihe mission to France. A profound 
knowledge of human nature, had given to this philo- Franklin 
sopher a manner possessing a peculiar charm, at- •{^^•|. 
tractive to all, however difierent their taste or pursuits. wnoK. 
He exerted these powers so succ^sfully, that he ex- 
cited great interest at the court of France for the 
American cause. 

7. Several gentlemen of rank and fortune came for- 
ward and offered their services. The most distin- La Fay- 
guished of these, was the Marquis de la Fayette, a *2S,^^ 
young nobleman, who, although he had every Uiing to offer 
attach him to his own country, yet took the resolution ^^"^ 
to risk his life and fortune, for itie cause of American 
liberty, and human rights. 

8. After the disastrous battle of Long Island, he was Ma^na- 
told of the despairing state of the country, then so jjj"^!f 
poor, that it could not provide him a conve3rance. attc 

• I i I > . ■ I .. ■ I.I ..11 ... 

4. Give an account of the retreat of the British, and show it 
on the map ? — 5. Give an account of Col. Meigs' exploit? — 6. 
What kind of man was Df>^ranklin ? Whal^sffect aid he pro- 
duce?— T. Who made offcr9*-Qf service? — 8. What trait of 
magnanimity can you relate of La Fayette ? How wHs he re- 
ceived in the United States? 
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rr. m. "Then," said La Fayette, ^^this is the moment when 

I can render the most essential service." He provided 

'ch! "* * vessel for himself. His arrival cansed heartfelt joy. 
Washington received him as a son; and Congress 
*''^^* made hmi a major-general. 

9. Washington removed the main army from Mor- 
ristown, to a strong position on the heights of Middle- 

More- brook. Gen. Howe, crossed the Hudson and appearing 
wmti of before Washington's camp, vainly endeavoured to draw 
ar^ii^ him out Affecting to retreat in haste, Washington 
iim*. pursued, when Howe turned upon him ; but the Ame- 
rican general regained his camp, a skirmish only hav- 
ing ensued. 

10. The British had taken Rhode Island in Decem- 
jowio. ber. On the 10th of July, the British commander, 
j™^^ General Prescott, was made prisoner by a daring party 
exploit of forty country militia, under Col. Barton. General 

Prescott was surprised at night, and taken from his bed. 



Th« 



CHAPTER V. 

Burgoyne'fl Invasion. 

1. The grand British plan, as has been mentioned, 

€4 was to send an army to Canada, which should invade 
to by the way of Lake Champlain ; while a force from 
tempted. Ncw York should go up the Hudson to act in con- 
cert. It was supposed the east might thus be divided 
from the south. 
Wt% ^' General Burgoyne was sent from England with 
M«y. ' an army, and arrived at Quebec in May. Burgoyne's 
JJj^ army consisted of 7,173 British and German troops, 
•eat besides several thousands of Canadians and Indians. 
^^' His plan of operation was, that Colonel St Leger 

9. Give some account of the two armies? — lO. Give an ac- 
count of the capture of Gen. Prescott. 

Chapter V. — 1. What was now the grand scheme of the Ba- 
tish ? — Jl. Who was sent over to e^Sutt it ? What forces had 
Burgoyne? What was his plan of opei;^onr 
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should proceed with a detachment hy the St Law- p^. lu. 
rence, Oswego, and Fort Stanwix, to Albany. Bur- p,j,^ y^ 
goyne^ proceedmg by Champlain and the Hudson, was oh. t.* 
to meet St Leger at Albany, and both, to join General jum an. 
Clinton from New York. Burgo3me moved forward B'"-^ 
with his army, and made his first encampment on the SJrirer 
western shore of Lake Champlain, at the river Boquet ^««*« 

3. St Leger had united with Sir John Johnson, and 
having nearly 2,000 troops, including savages, they oJldL^ 
invested Fort Stanwix, commanded by Col. Ganse-^f^^ 
voort General Herkimer, having collected the militia, femt. 
marched to the relief of Gansevoort He fell into an ^"^b^ 
Indian ambuscade on the 6th of August, and was de- Aug. s. 
feated and slain. St Leger pressed upon the fort 

4. General Schuyler, who commanded the norUiem 
forces, dispatched Arnold to its relief. On hearing of 

his approach, the Indians, having previously become stfieg^ 
dissatisfied, mutinied and compelled St Leger to re- retumi 
turn to Montreal. . . Burgoyne advanced to Crown ^tgcS^ 
Point, from whence he proceeded to invest Ticonde- 
Foga, which was garrisoned by 3,000 men under Gen. 
St Claur. Up to this period, a circumstance respect- 
ing this fort seems strangely to have been overlooked, jvne 30, 
It is commanded by an eminence near, called Mount ^"J"^^* 
Defiance. The troops of Burgoyne got possession of ^tm 
this height on the 5th of July, and St Clair, finding ^""^^ 
the post no longer tenable, evacuated it on the same 
night 

6, The garrison, separated into two divisions, were 
to proceed through Hubbardton to Skeenesborough. 
The firet, under St Qair, left the fort in the night, thJ^^ 
two hours earlier than the second, under Colonel *>* *ak« 
Francis. The stores and ba^age, placed on board derail 
200 batteaux, and convoyed by five armed |;alleys, 
were to meet the army at Skeenesborough. 

6. General Frazer, with 850 of the British, pursued 

3. Describe the route of St. Leger? When, and bv whom, 
was the battle of Oriskany fought 7 What was the American 
loss*? — *. By what means was St. Leger forced to return f Bjr 
what means did Burgoyne get possession of Ticonderoga? — o. 
What arrangements were made for the retreat of St. Clair*8 
army f — 6. Give an acc^fliuit of the disaster at Hubbardton ? 
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PT.n . and attacked the divimon at Hubbardton, whose reaf 
■p,p ,j" was commanded by Colonel Warner, The Ameri-? 
CB.' ▼.' cans made a brave resistance, but the Briti^ in the 
i'Y'Y'y. ^^^ ^^ ^^ action, receiving a reinforcement, the re- 
' puUicans were forced to give way. They fled in 
iifloL, ^^^T direction, spreading Sirongh the country the 
k.',w. terror of the Britbh arms. Many of the wounded 
■"Jij^ perished in the woods. 
1000. 7. A part of the stores and armed galleyi, which 
k.'i^ had been sent np the lake, fell into the hamis of the 
British. St. Clair, on hearing of these disasters, struck 
Jul 13. ^^ ^® woods on his left. He was joined by the 
st^iur, remnant of the vanquished division, conducted by 
F?Ed! ^l<>"6l Warner. After a distressing march, he 
ward, reached the camp of General Schuyler, at Fdrt Ed- 
ward. Warner, with a detachment, remsiined in Man* 
Ang. 13. Chester. Burgoyne took possession of Skeenesborough. 
^^i^ Schuyler, with the American army, retired from Fort 
atuw Edward to Saratoga, and from thence to the islands al 
^^^ the mouth of the Mohawk. 

8. General Schuyler had obstructed the roads, by 

breidcing the bridges, and, in the only passable defiles, 

Jwe^- ^y ^i^tting immense trees on boA sides of the way, to 

puiar, fidl cross aud lengthwise. .. General Grates was ap* 

wSS' pointed to superset General Schuyler in the com* 

Schuy- mand. Lincoln, Arnold, and Morgan, were sent north) 

which encouraged volunteers to join the army. The 

celebrated patriot of Poland, Kosciusko, was also in 

tihe army, as its chief engineer. 

/uiyao. 9. Burgoyne, having with much labor and time« 

®J^ opened a way for his army, arrived at Fort Edward on 

reache* the 30th of July, but he was in want of supplies. 

^^iJJt Learning that there was a large depdt of provisions at 

Bennington, he sent 500 taen, under Lieut Col. Baum, 

CoL a German officer, to seize them. General Stark, with 

^^.•* a body of New Hampshire and Vermont militia, was 

aioffton. on his march to join General Schuyler. -He met the 

T. What became of St. Clair's division f Of Col. Wam»'al 
Where was now Burgoyne ? Where was Gen. Schuyler?— 8. 
What popular officers now joined the army? — 9. What de- 
tachment did Bursojme send out? ^Where was Gren. Stark f 
Give an account of the battU of Bemfi^q^n. 



K 
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BriUsh force four miles from Bennington. Baum was prr.iu. 
killed, and his party defeated. The militia had dii- T^JTJf 
persed, to seek for plunder, when a British reinlbrce<- ch.'t. 
ment of 500 men arrlyed. The Green Momitatii IVIfT 
Boys, under Colonel Warner, appeared at the same Au|^. hl 
time, and the British were again defeated, and cooh uTmo 
pelled to retreat. 

10. Miss MK)rea of Fort Edward, was engaged in 
marriage to Capt. Jones, an officer of Bmgoyne's 
army. She left her Other's house by stealth, and for 
this wrong step, she paid a direful penalty. The In- 
dians whom she accompanied, and whom OtupL Jones 

had first sent, met in the woods a second party, whom maimer 
he had unwisely dispatched to aid the first They ^^^ 
quarreled ; each determining to conduct the lady to '^ 
theiT employer. The first party, finding the second 
iikely to succeed, tied her to a tree and shot her. 

1 1. When this tragic affiinr became known ; it greatly ^ 
excited the minds of the people against the Bri- <&• 



tish, who had thus let loose the cruel savages upon ^S'SSS^ 
the land ; and there was now a general rising,and rush t^' 
to the camp of Gates. The army thus reinforced, — en- 
couraged by the victory of Bennington, and now 
amounting to 5,000, Gates left the encampment at &e 
islands, and advancing to Stillwater, occupied Behmus 
heights. 

12. On the 12th, Burgoyne crossed the Hudson, seot i9. 
and on the 14th, eneampea at Saratoga, about three ^*^ 
miles distant from the American army. An obstinate defeated 
and bloody batUe occurred at Stillwater on th^ \9th. %S^ 
Both sides claimed the victory; but the advantage was 
clearly on the side of the Americans. Skirmishes. Bndth 
frequent and animated, occurred between this and ^l^^^^l^ 
7th of October, when a general battle was fought at tog«. 
Sarato^ 

13. The Americans made the attack. The battle !<«» 
was fierce and desperate. The British gave way in 

lO. Relate the story of MiSs M'Crea f — 1 1. What effect did it 

Croduee on the public mind f What advance movement was made 
y Gates t — la. What by B«Moyne f Where diiUhe armies 
meet and contend? Which had the advantage? Wh^ and where 
was a great and decisive battle fought ?— 13. Why could not 
Burgopi^ retreat f What did he do-^n the 17lh of Oct. ? 
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FT. m. fi%^ minutes. That short time decided great eveats. 
p,jj „ The loss was severe in killed and woimded, on both 
ob.'ti. sides. The British lost Gen. Frazer. Arnold had 
iiyiyiy. gi^eatly distinguished himself in the battle, and was 
* severely wounded. • .Burgoyne made efforts to retreat; 
'SS." ^^^ ^^ ^^ hemmed in by a foe, whose army con- 
stantly increasing, now amounted to four times his 
own wasting numbers. He capitulated on the 17th of 
October. 

14. The whole number surrendered, amounted to 

5,762 men. There also fell into the hands of the 

Whole Americans, 35 brass field pieces, and 5,000 muskets. 

^Sooa*' ^* ^^ stipulated that the British were to have free 

Part passage across the Atlantic; but they were not to serve 

^^ again in North America, during the war. On hearing 

of the defeat of Buigoyne, the British garrison at Ti- 

oarriMn coudcroga rctumcd to Canada, and not a foe remained 

^^•j^in the northern section of the Union. Sir Henry 

Clinton had sailed up the Hudson ; but as Burgo3n:ie 

had failed, he returned to New York; having first 

barbarously burned Esopus, now Kingston. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Battle of Brandy wine.— British in Philadelphia.— Germantown. 

Howe ^' Admiral and Gen. Howe, intent on the capture 
landTLi^Philadelphia, left Sandy Hook on the 23d of July. 
Eikton^j^gy. ^gj.g Yong at sea. At length they were heard 
^vFm?* ^ sailing up the Chesapeake. They disembarked their 
marchei troops, amounting to 18,000, at the head of the Bay. 
'liSr' Washington crossed the Delaware and marched to op- 
pose them. Approaching the enemy, he encamped 

14. How many men were surrendered? How many pieces 
of artillery ? What did Sir Henry Clinton ? 

Chapter VI. — 1. Trace on tne map and describe the course 
of Admiral Howe's fleet f What course did Washington take? 
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on the rising grounds which extend from Chad's Ford; pt.hi. 
and there, the shallow stream of the Brandywine, p,D ^ 
being between the armies, he awaited an attack from ««• n. 
the British commander. • • m% 

2. Early in the morning, the hostile army com- 
menced Uie assault Washington had made, and 
partly executed, a plan which would probably have 
won the day; but in the heat of the action, his judg- 
ment was misled by false intelligence, and he lost the ^btuJj 
battle. Gen. Green here distinguished himself; as did ^^^ 
the brave Polander, Pulaski. Gen. La Fayette, en- fcit,*" 
deavouring to bring back the flying, to face again the ^^^m!** 
enemy, received a wound in the leg. When in his Am. iom, 
old age, the country for whom he here shed his blood, ^^' 
conveyed him home an honored guest, returning from 

her shores, the new war-ship which carried him to 
France, was named from this battle, the Brandywine. 

3. Congress, finding themselves insecure in Phila- 
delphia, adjourned to Lancaster, to which place the 
public archives and magazines were removed. A de- 
tachment of the British army, under Comwallis, en- s^^ ^ 
tered the American capital, while the main body, under '™^ 
Howe, took post at Germantown. The American enter 
army encamped at Skippack creek. Washington, ^**^ 
knowing that Howe was weakened by detachments, 

left his camp at seven in the evening of Oct. 4th, and ^q^^ 
at dawn succeeded in giving the British a complete m«n- 
surprise. They at first retreated in disorder. Several Am^foii, 
companies having thro^vn themselves into a stone J^-^- 
house, annoyed the Americans. A thick fog came on, pris.4od. 
and unable to distinguish friend from foe, confusion 
arose in the American ranks, and they lost the battle. ^ 

4. Cofagress had made it death to any citizen ^^fllk^ 
furnish the enemy with food ; and such was the spira^JJj^^ 
of the people, and the vigilance of the commander, 

that Howe now found his army in danger of starva- 

2. Give an accouxiLof the battle of Brandywine 7 Mfioiion the 
loss on both sides? What officers distinguished themselves? 
What vessel was named after this battle T -—I*. Whatiaovement 
did Congress make ? When did th&British troops enter Phila- 
delphia? Where were Generals Howe and Washington? De 
icnbe the battle of Germantown ? 

11 
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PT.ni. tion. To prevent this, he must open the navigaticHi 

■ p^ n of the Delaware, which had been obstructed by sunken 

om.'ti.' ranges of frames, and by forts on Mud Island, Red 

^MM, BaiUc, and other places. Howe r^noved his army to 

Ft Meil Philadelphia; and to open the navigation, he sent Col. 

Heiduif ^^^^P w^^^ * detachment of Hessians. They at- 

kMt 500. tacked Fort Mercer on Red Bank, and were repulsed 

Opens ^th heavy loss. At length, however, the Britbh sent 

^* navi- against it such a force, that the Americans evacuated 

f»tion. .^ rpjjg British fleet then passed, up the Delaware to 

Philadelphia. Much of the American shipping in the 

river was burnt; and Uie remainder fell into the hands 

of the enemy. 

6. Washington now retired to winter-quarters at 
Valley Forge. The huts for the camp were not com- 
pleted, when the mi^azines were found to contain 
'^^]' scarcely a single day's provision. As to clothing, — 
in^toD>i they were destitute, almost to nakedness. Barefooted, 
q^tew ^^ *^® frozen ground, — ^their feet cut by ice, — they 
•t Valley left their tracks in blood. A few only had a blanket 
^^^^' at night Straw could not be obtained, and the sol- 
T'»« diers, who, during the day, were benumbed with cold, 
of the and enfeebled by hunger, had at night no other bed 
*™y* tlian the damp ground. Diseases attacked them; and 
the hospitals were replenished, as rapidly as the dead 
were carried out 

6. This melancholy state of the army was owing to 

the condition c^ the finances. Congress had carried 

on tlie war thas far, by making a great quantity of 

T^^ paper money. That is, they had issued notes in the 

My be^ name of the government, promising to pay the holders 

?f!£! such and such sums. If the government had possessed 

^Ij^gold and silver enough actually to pay these notes, 

▼whenever they were presented, tiien Uiey would have 

*. What was the condition of the British army ? Whai was 
now Howe's object? What measures did he take t Did he suc- 
ceed? ^5. Where did Washington mak^ winter-quarters ? As 
to the condition of the army, had they food? Had they clothintn" 
Had they shoes ? What was their lodging at night ? What Ae 
state of their health? — 6. How had cong^ma thus far carried 
on the war ? Give some account of thoJLlxontinental money" as 
their bills were termed. Why did people become unwillixkg to 
takoitf 
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been good money, like the bills of good banks. But p»t.iii. 
they had no specie ; and the country became over-run foTIL 
witli this paper. People began to think it doubtful ch.'ti.* 
whether it ever would be redeemed; and then they did Miyiy. 
not wish to take it. Its market value had dei»«ciated 
to one-quarter : that is, for an article, valued at one ^^^ 
dollar, must be paid of this money four dollars. 

7. But the people, who had such articles to sell, 

as the army needed, would not sell them, and q^^^ 
take for pay this paper money at par. Congress on the iS^^ 
other hand would not allow their agents to part with *****•' 
it below par, and the country was so poor, they had 
nothing else to give. The consequence was, that they 
could not now provide either food or clothing, for the 
army. The pay of the officers was not sufficient to ^i* 
provide them the necessaries of life. Those who had «jgr 
fortunes were spending, or had already spent them. 
Those who had not, were in a state of actud sufiering. 
Many resigned; — not merely the worthless, — ^but 
often, the bravest and the best 

8. Amidst the grief and care, to which the com- 
mander was thus subjected, a cabal was stirred up, to 
prejudice the minds of the people against him; and 

thus to get his office for Gen. Gates. The most ac- f3*^JJ|i 
tive agent of the plot, was Gen. Conway. Even con- «g«jMt 
gress so far gave way as to appoint this man inspector- 
general. Washington, in the calmness of his righteous 
mind, turned not aside from his public duties, to notice 
his private enemies. But the people took his part; J^^^'^ 
and, the more for this magnanimity. The army were so magnaa- 
indicant, that at length, all who had been engaged in ^'^' 
the plot, whatever had been their former services, were 
now afraid of their resentment, and kept out of the 
way. Gen Conway's office, was given to the Baron 
Steuben, a Prussian officer. 

9. Laws were passed which meliorated the con- 
dition of the army. The officers were allowed half- 

6. How much hacUUlow depreciated f — T. Why could not the 
government asentsprocure things needful for the army ? How 
was it with the officers?— 8. How was the commander now 
treated ? How did this vile treatment afifect Washington,— tho 
people, and the army 7 
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rr.m. pay for seven years after the close of the war. . . The 

p>D. n. Americans were successful in the depredations, which 

ch.'ti.* their swift sailing privateers made upon the British 

Ofieen commcrce. With these they boldly scoured every sea, 

p'«^«*even those about the British islands. Since 1Y76, 

they had already captured 600 of the British vessels. . . 

oS^ifli! ^'■ly ^^ *^® season. Sir Henry Clinton arrived in Phil- 

pnm- adelphia, to supersede Sir William Howe. 

^** 10. The news of the capture of Burgoyne caused a 

deep sensation in Europe. The English people were 

astonished and afflicted. The French acknow- 

1TT8. LEDOED THE INDEPENDENCE OP THE UNITED STATES. 

^^ A treaty of alliance was made, on the 6A of February, 
piexitj. by which it was stipulated that France and the United 
Vnact States should make conmion cause; and that neither 
"^J^* party should make either peace or truce with England 
n^ttM without the consent of the other; and neither party lay 
^' ** down their arms, till the independence of the United 
M^ States was secured. The American conmiissioners, 
minister Franklin, Deane, and Lee, were received at the court 
iJith'tiJe ^^ France as the representatives of a sister nation. M. 
treaty. Gerard was appointed minister to the United States. 
Dr. Franklin, still in France, was the following Sep- 
tember, made minister plenipotentiary. 

11. The British now sent over three men, Carlisle, 
Eden, and Johnstone, under pretence of treatmg for 
peace; but, in reality, to plot secretly against the go- 
vernment established in the United States; and to draw 
off influential individuals, by direct bribery, and the 
A promises of wealth and titles for the future. Johnstone 
Jforth^i offered to Gen. Reed, if he would aid the ro3ral cause, 
jKJJJJ, ten thousand pounds sterling, and any office in the co- 
lonies within the king's gtft " I am not," said the 
patriot, ^^ worth purchasing; but, such as I am, the 
king of England is not rich enough to buy me.'' 

9. What law was passed f What success had the Americoij 

frivateers? By whom was Howe superseded? How did the 
English receive the news of Burgoyne' s capture ? Whatiiajjort- 
ant result did the news produce in France ? — lO. What arrange- 
ments were now made by France and the United States? — 1 1. 
What plan did the British government now resort to ? How did 
Gren. Keed reply to the offer of Johnstone ? — 1J8. How did con- 
gress treat those emissaries ? 
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12. In some instances, Johnstone had the indiscre- p»t. lu. 
tion to write. The offended patriots brought forward p,j, y 
his letters, which contained the evidence of his base ch.vu. 
intrigues, and Congress indignantly forbade all farther 
communication. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Battle of Monmouth. — Seat of war transferred to the South. 

1. The British army, on the 18th of June evacuated lYY^ 
Philadelphia, and, marching through New Jersey, now 
directed their course to New York. Washington left 
Valley Forge, and adding to his army the New Jersey j^^^^ ^^ 
militia, hung on the rear of the enemy, and brought BatUe of 
them to action at Monmouth or Freehold. The ad- ^^, 
vantage was on the side of the Americans. In the ^^i^* 
beginning of the battle. Gen. Lee was guilty of an in- Am. not 
advertence which endangered the whole army. Wash- ~ ™'^**' 
ington rebuked him sternly; for which, Lee afterwards 
wrote him insulting letters. A court martial censured 

Lee, and suspended him from his command. 

2. The French now fitted out a fleet, which under 
the Count d'Estaing, left Toulon on the 18th of April, 
and arrived in America in June. Washington, in order 
to derive the utmost advantage from the presence of 

the French fleet, directed an expedition against the ^^JJ!^ 
British forces at Newport, in Rhode Island. He de- ?SBt«i 
tached a force of 10,000 troops under the command ^*|^ 
of Gen. Sullivan, By concert with Sullivan, d'Estaing 
arrived off Newport, on the 25th of July. 

3. On the 9th of August, Sullivan landed on the 
north end of Rhode Island. On the 10th, the fleet of 

Chapter VII.— 1. What did-4he British army on ±e 18th of 
June ? Give an account of tho-l»«ttle of Monmouth. — ». What 
was now done by the French? What plan was conceived by 
Washington ? — 3. What was done by Gen Sullivan? What 
caused the fjeulure of the expedition ? 
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FT.m. Lord Howe appeared in sight, and d'Estaing left Sulli- 

p,D, II, van to give chase to the British admiral. The crafty 

cH. iru. Howe led him on, and both fleets were soon out of 

I'TtS. s%^^ When he returned he was in so shattered a 

Admiral Condition, that he left Sullivan, in spite of his remon- 

wvwSm strances, to his fate. He narrowly, by good general- 

d'.E»- ship, escaped falling with his whole army into the 

^^^^ hands of the British. An engagement occurred be- 

Hiii tween the hostile armies, at Quaker Hill. These a^irs 

^^'m!** caused Washington much trouble, as they irritated the 

Am. loM, Americans against the French. . . In June occurred the 

Jane, ^^^ssacre at Wyoming, a well known delightful ral- 

Massa- ley ou the banks of the Susquehannah. The perpe- 

Wyom- trators were a body of tones and Indians, led by Colo- 

"g- nel John Butler, a tory, and Brandt, a half-blooded 

Svnxh- Indian. 

«»»h- 4. In their military operations, the enemy now 
Dec. 97. placed their principal hope of success, in conquering 
Am. low, ^® southern states. Sir Henry Clinton sent to Georgia 
k; 160, 2,500 men, commanded by Col. Campbell. Savannah 
S^h ar! being unprepared for defense, he defeated the Ameri- 
^t^* cans, and then took possession of the city. That part 
w.taJtei o^ ^^^ American army which escaped, retreated into 
winter- South Carolina. . . Washington took winter-quarters at 
^"•^"•Middlebrook. 

1119. 5. The capital of Georgia being already in pos- 
session of the British, they soon overran the adjacent 
country. Gen. Prevost, commander of the troops at 
St. Augustine, pursuant to the orders of Clinton, left 
Georgia Florida, and, after having in his way taken Sunbury, 
orernm. the only fort which held out for congress, he arrived 
at Savannah, where he took the command. The 
whole of Georgia was now under the authority of the 

Toriei toyulists, 

J^'JJ; 6. There were tories at the south, though not so 

rue. ■ — 

3. What was the loss in the battle hear Quaker Hill ? Of 
what party were Butler and Brandt the leaders ? Of what mas- 
sacre were they the perpetrators ? — 4. WhaL-did^ the enemy 
now regard as their principal plan of operations ? What JJarce 
was sent from New York ? To wha(-ijlace ? What was the 
American loss at Sgvannah ? Where did4h» remainder of the 
army go ? — 5. Give an account of the Ba4ish movements in 
Georgia ? - 6.. Were there tories in the south ? 
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many as the British had been led to believe. To p»t.iii 
encourage them, they moved up the river to Augusta. pioTii] 
They sent out many persons to persuade them to take ch. vu*. 
up arms immediately, promising them revenge on their 
opposers, and great rewards. The royalists rose, ^^, 
put themselves under the command of Col. Boyd, Pickms 
and, moving towards the British army, pillaged, burnt ihetoH^ 
and murdered on their way. A Carolinian force, "«»*• 
under Col. Pickens, met them, and after severe ^"^^^ 
fighting, totally defeated them. 

7. Gen. Lincoln now took command of the southern ^-^^^^^ 
forces, at Charleston. Intending to recover the upper at the 
part of Georgia, he detached Gen. Ashe, with 2,000 "•**• 
men, of the Carolina militia, to take post at a strong 1YY9. 
position, on Briar creek. Here he was completely sur- j^**/^ 
prised by Gen. Prevost The militia fled, without Briar c. 
firing a shot; but many of them were drowned in the JJj^J^* 
river, and swallowed up in the marshes. 1600. ' 

8. Again the British were masters of all Georgia. 
Gen. Prevost now proceeded to organize a colonial p^^^j 
government . . He defeated the Americans under Gen, carries 
Moultrie, and compelled them to evacuate Black j^®5[c. 
Swamp and Purysburg, in which they had placed May ii. 
garrisons. On the 11th of May he appeared before charie«- 
Charleston; but Gov. Rutledge, and Gen. Lincoln, ^^ 
successfully defended the city. 

9. In May, Sir H.Clinton sent out from New York 
a fleet, with a corps of 2,000 men, under Gen. Mat- 
thews, to ravage and subdue Virginia. Portsmouth, 
Norfolk, Suflblk, and Gosport, were barbarously 
burned. Failing in the grand object of produc- British 
ing a revolt, Clinton recalled his troops to New 'jj^* 
York. . . The British again planned to cut oflf in part «cverai 
the eastern states from the others, by getting the en- ^^^"^ 
tire command of the waters of the Hudson. Gen. 
Clinton succeeded in taking the important forts at 

O. What happened to a party in arms ? — T. Who raMived the 
command of tne southern army ? What did ho do ? What-de- 
tachment did Ije send out ? What was^its fate ? What was the 
American loss? — 8. What were now the British operations in 
Georgia and Carolina? What happened at Charleston ? — O, 
Describe the descent made by Gen. Matthews upon Virginia f 
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p»T.iii. Stony and Verplank's Points. The British, howerer, 
P»D. II, were not more than six weeks in possession, before 
CH. vm. they were surprised at Stony Point by a detachment 
1119. of the American army, ably commanded by Gen. 
Wa^ Wayne. His assault of Stony Point, was one of the 
at stony most brilliant successes of the war. Washington re- 
Bn^'ioM, moved the artillery and munitions, dismantled and 
600. abandoned the fort 

laT** 10. The Connecticut privateers cut off the supplies 

Tryonin ^^ ^^^ British at New York. Clinton sent a detach- 

Conn. ment under Tryon to New Haven, which destroyed 

^"JJS all the shipping in that port. Tryon then burned 

towM, Fairfield, Norwalk, and Greenwich. . . To chastise the 

Indians, Gen. Sullivan, with 3,000 troops, proceeded 

SufiivM* "P ^® Susquehannah. At Wyoming he was ioined by 

defeau a reinforcement of 1,600 men, under the command of 

**and'** James Clinton, of New York. The Indians and roy- 

iDdian*. alists, under their ferocious leaders, Johnson, Butler, 

and Brandt, had advanced to Newtown, and there 

thrown up an entrenchment Sidlivan attacked and 

defeated them, and laid waste their country. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Campaigns of 1779, and 1780.— -The British conquer the South. 

Oct 3. 1. By previous concert, the French fleet, and the 
tunate army of Lincoln were to co-operate against the British 
bom- force, under Prevost, now at Savanndi. A bombard- 
ment of ment was commenced by the allies. Fifty-three pieces 
^^h?" ^^ cannon, and nine mortars, sent an incessant shower 
of balls and shells, and the city was on fire in many 

9. What happened on the shores of the Hudson? — lO. What 
provocation had Conn, given to the British ? How were the In- 
dians chastised ? 

Chapter VIH. — 1. What now were the French engaged in ? 
What course was taken by d'Estamg? What did the allies 
agree to attempt ? Give an account ofthe bombardment of Sa- 
vannah. 
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places. The burning roofs fell upon the women, the pt. ul 
children, and the unarmed multitude; and everywhere ^p^dTl 
were seen the crippled, the wounded, and the dying, oh. yui. 
But the fort remained uninjured. It was then re- i^iyiyg^ 
solved to assault the town. The flower of the com- Fr. iom, 
bined armies were led to a bloody and unsuccessful jj^i^ 
attack, by the two commanders, d'Estaing and Lin- 4oa 
coin. Count Pulaski here fell. The allies, totally 
defeated, raised tlie seige.- 

2. On the coast of Great Britain, Paul Jones, a na- 
tive of Scotland, but commanding a small fleet in the 
service of the United States, attacked Capt. Pearson, p^^ 
the commander of an English fleet in convoy of mer- Joo«» 
chant ships. This fierce battle occurred in the ni^t; "^5^ 
with the horrible circumstances of magazines of pow- wtonr 
der blowing up, — vessels taking fire, and sinking, — and 

the most shocking carnage. In some of the vessels, 
more than three quarters of the oflicers and men were 
killed. Jones finally prevailed. 

3. At the close of this year, a dollar in specie could 
scarcely be obtained for forty in continental bills. But, 
the paper was fluctuating in its value. Hence a set of 

men arose, who preferred speculating on this currency, iJJmo- 
to honest industry ; and often in the changes which ^jjj^i 
occurred, the worthless amassed sudden wealth, while bymHuc- 
raany deserving persons of moderate fortunes, sunk at ^^J^y 
once to poverty. The honest individual of private 
life, will be surprised to learn another reason of the England 
depreciation of American paper. England, on this oc- •°^^"' 
.^4ision, turned counterfeiter. Her ministers sent over, money, 
tnd her generals distributed whole chests of spurious 
bills, so perfectly imitated, as scarcely to be distin- 
guished from the true. 

4. Washington took winter-quarters at Morris- gj^^ 
town. . . Sir Henry Clinton, with 7,000 men, sailed in ciintoi 
December from New York, and soon after his land- -^(Joo 

. men at 

1. Give an account of the assault? — ft. Who was Paul wmth 
Jones? Give some account of his sea-fight? — 3. What was 
now the condition of the country in regard to the currency t 
What effect had it on the morals of the people ? What had 
Eingland done to aid in depreciating the currency ? — *. Where 
was Washmgton ? Where did Sir HenrxJJitintcn go ? 
11 
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FT.m.ing, menaced Charleston. Gen. Lincoln removea 
p.p jj thither with his army ; and in conjunction with Gov. 
OH. Till! Rutledge, tried every measure to put the city in a pos- 
IVSHi tare of defense. But they had great difficulties to en« 

counter. The militia had been disbanded ; they were 
ttd^RJt- ^spirited, and afraid to enter Charleston on account 
ledge, of the small-pox, which was there prevailing. 
dkroSu 5. Clinton commenced the seige on the 1st of April 
•8«a«»tfc On the 14th, a detachment of the American army, under 
Huger'a Gcu. Huger, was defeated at Monk's corner. Thus 
IwSk**' ^® ^^^y r^^reat of the army of Lincoln was cut off. 
corner. On the 7th of May, Fort Moultrie was given up. 
May 12. ^^^* Lincoln then surrendered his army; which con- 
Lincoln gistcd of sevcu general officers, ten continental regi- 
SltJI w« ments, and three battalions. Four hundred pieces of 
^^ artillery, and four frigates fell into the hands of the 

enemy. 

6. After taking possession of the capital, Clinton's 
next object was to make himself master of the whole 
state. A corps of Carolinians, under Col. Buford, 
were in arms. Col. Tarleton, noted for rapid move- 
ment and unrelenting cruelty, was sent against him at 

^^mten^ the head of a body of cavalry. He came up with 
8. c. him at Waxhaw, defeated him, and barbarously slew 
his men, after Uiey had laid down their arms, and 
while they were crying for quarter. 

Many Carolinians flocked to the royal standard. 

Clmton Mnrote to England, that ^^ South Carolina was 

English again." He published a full pardon to all who 

June 10. should immediately return to their duty. But they 

J'Jj'w must take up arms in support of the royal cause 

* Gen. Clinton distributed his army into the most im« 

portant garrisons, and leaving Lord Comwallis in the 

command of the southern department, he returned to 

New York. 

7. The winter had he&a. so severe, that all the water* 

4. What was the conditionjoLCharleston in regard to defense 
against invasion? — 5. What advantages were gained by the 
British previous to the 8th of May ? What wa^,||^endered ? — 
6. What was Clinton's next object ? Who were m arms ? Give 
an account of Tarleton ? Of the engagement? What was at 
this time the position of affairs 'n Soum Carolina f 
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ibout New York were frozen. • .Springfield, in New pt.iii. 
Jersey had been burned by the Hessian army. p,j, ^^ 

8. CJongress now decided, that in future, the con- ch. vm. 
tinental bUls should pass, not at the value indicated by congrai 
the note, but at such a rate as people were willing to ^M®" 
allow. ... In Carolina, and Georgia, the British treated preci*^ 
all those who adhered to the republic, with great se- ^^®^ 
verity. Against their agreement, they were about to buis. 
compel tliem to fight in their armies. They tlien said, ^"**»- 
" If we must fight, it shall be for America and our ^ouT 
friends, not for England and strangers." 

9. The women of Carolina, refused their presence -mmeiA 
at ever}' scene of gaiety. Like the daughters of cap- ^V^^^ 
tive Zion, they would not amuse their conquerors, of the 
But, at every hazard, they honored, with their atten- o? 'siuUi 
tion, the brave defenders of their country. Sisters en- Carolina, 
couraged tiicir brothers, — the mother her son, and tlie 

wife her husband; and their parting advice was, 
"prefer prisons to infamy, and death to servitude." 

10. In every part of the nation that fire of patriot* Renewal 
ism rekindled, which burned so br^htl}:, in the be- of i»- 
ginning of the revolution. The militia and the men 

of capital, came forward with alacrity. The women, Th^^f, 
with Martha Washington at their head, formed an in- of the 
dustrious society, to make clothing for the soldiers, a^der. 
All seemed ready to contribute, m such ways as they 
could, to the common cause. 

11. At this period, La Fayette, who, by leave of La Fay- 
Congress had visited France, returned with the cheer- *JJJjJ]^* 
ing intelligence, that a considerable body of French 
troops had embarked for America. The fleet soon j^jy lo, 
arrived, bearing 6,000 soldiers, under the command of AFr. 
the Count de Rochambeau. To prevent contention, *2frivS!* 
it was arranged that Gen. Washington should be the 

T. Was the winter of 1779-80 severe? What was done m 
New Jersey by the Hessians ? — 8. How were the men of tho 
sonth treated t What did they say ? — 9. What,atas the con- 
duct of the women of the south* ? — lO. How did the same spirit 
manifest itself throughout the nation — 11. ^t_jKhat time did 
the French squadron arrive f What number of troops came 
over ? Who commanded the French troops ? Who commanded 
^0 whole allied army ? ^^ 
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Ffr.m. commander-in-chief of all the forces, hoth French and 
pq^ 11 American. 

oH.Viii. 12. The insolence of the British troops had aroused 
IVSH. ^^ people of North and South Carolina. Among 
the partisan officers, who headed the resolute par- 
^J^ ties which were formed, none rendered such distin- 
•Ddmen. guishcd servlccs as Cols. Sumpter and Marion. Their 
men were such as were contented to serve their 
country, half-clothed, half-fi^, and half-armed, rather 
than submit to lose the rights of freemen. Frequent 
skirmishes with the British, at length, furnished mus- 
kets and cartridges ; and Col. Sumpter, whose num- 
Sumpter bcrs uow amounted to GOO men, assaulted the strong 
^tB^ post of Rocky Mount, where he was repulsed; he 
Baa^ then attacked, and destroyed a British regiment at 
^'^ Hanging Rock. 

Bjwnd* 13. A few regular troops, under the command of 

ten nT the Baron de Kalb, had been sent from Maryland to 

^fcrw** ^® defense of Carolina. At Deep River they were 

•nd i joined, on the 25th of July, by Gen. Gates, who had 

^oSuJ ^^^" appointed to the command of the southern army. 

He advanced towards South Carolina with a force, now 

He is amounting to about 4,000 men. Multitudes flocked to 

i<jJ2j^ join Gates, among whom were whole companies, 

which had been levied for the service of the king. 
Aug. 16. 14. Lord Rawdon, who had the command of the 
^^•- British forces of Carolina, had concentrated them at 
Cukden. Camdcu, where he was joined by Comwallis. The 
Am.\om, hostile anuics, each making an attempt to surprise the 
B?^^ other, met in the darkness of night Waiting, by mutual 
3M. consent, for the dawn, they drew up their men for the 
fight The American mUitia fled, and the regulars 
* could not sustain the unequal stnfe. Gen. Gregory 

DfXhot ^^ killed in this disastrous and bloody battle; the 
ie Kalb. Barou de Kalb was mortally wounded. All the artil- 

Ift, What distinguished partisan officers appeared at the south ? 
What kind of men composed their parties ? Who was successful 
at Hanging Rock I — 13. Who was sent from Maryland ? Wk* 
joined him? How large was the southern army? How was 
the army further enlarged? — 14. Where and under whom 
were the British forces t Describe the meeting of the armies — 
the arrangements of the gencmis? Describe the battle of Cam- 
den. When did it occur f ' What wafl the loss ? 
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lery, baggage, and stores, fell into the hands of the p^.m. 
enemy. j;^-^ 

15. After this disastrous defeat, Gen. Gates retreated oh. u. 
to North Carolina, leaving the British triumphant in ^m^A 
the south. Col. Sumpter, on learning the defeat of 
• •Crates, retired with 300 men to North Carolina. Tarle- ^^{J^ 
ton, with his legion, surprised him on the banks of dcfeau 
Fishing Creek. Sumpter, with a few of his men, au?!S^ 
escaped ; but most of them were taken by Tarleton, we 
and put to the sword. Marion, who about this time 
was promoted to the rank of brigadier general, still SmI^, 
kept the field. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Arnold's Treason. ^ 

1. Arnold did not fully recover from the wounds 
which he received in the battle of Saratoga. Not 
being able to take the field, he was, by his own request, 
made commandant of Philadelphia Here, he indulged Arnold 
in high play, and extravagance of living; by which he ^SJS 
expended more than his income. When he found g*nt. 
that this was the case, had he possessed the good sense 

and moral courage to retrench his expenses, and give 
up the vicious habit of gaming, much disgrace and 
sufiering might have been spared. 

2. But instead of this, he kept on in these expen- 
sive courses; and set himself to devise expedients, to £,t^^^ 
get the required money. In presenting his accounts ganw 
to the government, he made dishonest charges ; and ^fahi 
when they were challenged, he attempted to carry »»«*▼• 

15. What did Goncral Gates? What officer yet made head 
ta South CaroUna? What misfortune did he meet 7 Who yet 
kept the field ? 

Chapter IX. — 1. Give an account'Tjf' Arnold t When he 
Immd his expenses exceeded his income what ought he to have 
done? —2. Into what measures did his extravagance lead him f 
How were his dishonest accounts received 7 
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p»T.iii. them through, by bluster and bravado. In the end 
• — these accounts were disallowed ; he was tried, for hia 
cH.'ix.' disrespectful language and behariour to those in au- 
lYSO. ^^^"^y^ *^^ ^y ^® sentence of a court martial, repri- 
manded by Washington. 
^^ 3. Revenge was now added to avarice; and Am^d*** 
ti^iton addressed a letter to Col. Robinson at New Yoric, 
**"**^* opening, by this means, a negotiation with Sir Henry^ , 
JSjTof Clinton, in which he sold hhnself to the British to do 
^imMif their bidding, for the sura of ten thousand pounds, 
^M ^T^^ ^ commission in the British army. 
biooi. 4 Instigated by Clinton, he sought and obtained of 
He Ob- Washington the command of the fortress at West 
**!Jim?* Point. His first measure was to scatter the army, so 
«njndat that it might be easily cut off by the British. Major 
poinu Andr^, tlie young and interesting aid-de-camp of Gen 
MtAoT Clinton, had been by him intrusted to plan widi Arnold, 
Andre. Jjq^ the army might be put into the power of the Bri- 
tish. 

5. To concert their last measures, Andre met Arnold 
a little below Stony Point. They spent the whole 

Sept 21. night in conference ; and when the day dawned, their 
Th«y arrangements were not all concluded. Andre was kept 
pe^Dfti in close concealmei^ through the day, and at night he 
Wew^ prepared to return. By the entreaties of Arnold, he 
was prevailed upon to change his uniform for a com- 
mon dress. 

6. It became necessary for him to proceed towards 
New York by land. He took a horse from Arnold, 
and a passport, under the name of John Anderson. 
Having safely passed the American guard, and reached 

^kt^b* Tarrytown, near the British posts, three soldiers of the 

th?ee^ militia crossed his way, and he passed on. One of 

toidien. ^jjem thought the traveller had something peculiar in 

his appearance, and called him back. Andre inquired, 

tt where are you from r\ ^' From below,^^ (intendin g 

». What waa done by a court martial t — 3. What did Amold'a 
fierce passions next lead him to ? For what did he sell himself! 
*• ^. wf**""?.?!?. ^li ^® °^^^ » Why did he scatter the 
armvf Whom did Sir Henry CUnton authorize to plan with Ar- 
nold the debvery of the army? -- 5. Relate the circumstances of 
the mtervicwT— O, Relate the circumstances of Andre's sei* 
wire! ^ 
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to be understood from New York,) replied the soldiers. 
"So am I," said the self-betrayed Andre. The soldiers 
arrested him. 

7. Andr6 plead. earnestly to be released, and offered 
large sums of money ; but the humble patriots spum- 
ed the bribe, and were deaf to the entreaty. Their 
names were John Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac 
Van Wert They searched his person, and found pa- 
pers in his boots, in the hand-writing of Arnold, which 
disclosed the treason. They immediately conducted 



P'T. III. 
P»D. u. 

OH. XX. 

ItSO. 

Pauldioff 
WU- 

lianu, 
and Vao 

Wert. 




Andr€ to Col. Jameson, the officer, who commanded TV-e, 
the aTvanced guard, near PeekskiU. This officer co\x\d ^%^, 
not be persuaded that his general was a traitor, and lie n^«t 
pennitted Andr^ to write to him. Arnold seized a ^ fort 
boat and escaped. 

'^•Twhat did Andre f What were the namea «^„^j^\*^^^^7^^ 
wizedlumi What further happened to Andre and Ar no la^ a 
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p*T. m. 8. Washington summoned a com-t martial, of which 
p,jj jj Greene and La Fayette were members. Andr6 appear- 
0B.*iz.* ed before his judges with a noble frankness. He dis- 
guised no fact, and resorted to np subterfuge. His 
judges, according to the usages of war, were com* 
Oct. 3. pelled to sentence him to death as a spy. He was 
Uon^of wxordingly led from his prison to the gallows. 
Andre. 9. After the batde of Camden, Lord Comwallis 
marched into North Carolina. He had sent before 
j^^^^f him Col. Ferguson with a body of troops. They had 
th« Br.at committed such shocking outrages, that the people, 
Moi^ highly exasperated, had collected in great numbers, 
tain, under several commanders, the principal of whom 
^Sbo!" were Campbell and Shelby. They attacked Ferguson 
on a woody eminence, called King's Mountain. He 
was killed and his pai:ty totally defeated. 

10. This was ti severe blow to Comwallis, and ren- 
dered his situation in North Carolina precarious. 
Cols. Sumpter and Marion were on the alert, and his 
"uTJ!^ troops were in continual danger of being surprised by 
ireauto (hesc actiiiie leaders. He therefore retired to South 

*• ^* Carolina, a^d stationed his army at Winnsborough. 
^Bkck-' ^^' '^^^^^^^^ w*^ ^^^^ ^^ pursuit of Sumpter. He 
ttockt! attacked him at Blackstocks, but was compelled to 
Dec 9. retreat Sumpter being dangerously wounded, his 
^^*r-* ^^^^^^ ^^^^ disbanded. Gen. Gates was now super- 
seded by seded by Gen. Greene. This officer found the army at 
«'•'"• Charlottetown. j 

12. Gen. Leslie, with 1,500 men, having joined 

makes a Comwallis at Winnsborougli, his hopes of reducing 

^r"n* ^^'"^^ Carolina and Virginia were renewed. Arnold, 

Virginia, whom the British had made a brigadier-general, had 

been sent to the Chesapeake. He landed 1600 men in 

Virginia, and commenced, what now seemed his favo- 

rite employment, the devastation of his coimtry. 

8. WhaU^flurse did Washington pursue t What wa»4iic fate 
of Andre ? —-». Describe the operations of the British ? Who 
had committed outrages ? Who were the leaders of the people t 
Describe the affair of King's Mountain ? — lO. Why did Com- 
wallis now retire to South Carolina? — 11. Give an acc6unt of 
the affair at Blackstocks? By whom was-Gates superseded? 
Where did Greon find the army ? — 12. What can you relate oi 
Arnold 7 
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CHAPTER X. 

Robert Morris. — Revolt of the Pennsylvania line. — Comwallis 
at the South. 

1. It is scarcely possible to conceive a situation p»t. iii. 
more trying than that of the American Congress. ~ 
They were striving, not for conquest, but for ex- ^ch'. x!' 
istence; their powerful foe was in full strength, in the -^^^ 
heart of their country; they had great military opera- f^^^C 
tions to carry on, but were almost without an army, ties of 
and wholly without money, as their bills of credit had *°°«''"- 
ceased to be of any value. 

2. But instead of sinking in despair, they redoubled 
their exertions. They directed their agents abroad to They lay 
borrow, if possible, from France, Spain, and Holland. *^^' 
They resorted to taxation, and they determined on in- raise 
troducing thorough reform, and strict economy. They °*®"*y* 
accordingly appointed as treasurer, the excellent Ro- ^^^.^ 
bert Morris, of Philadelphia. By a national bank, to founds 
which he obtained the approbation of congresss, he ^JjJ^ 
contrived to draw out the funds of wealthy indivi- bank, 
duals ; and by borrowing, in the name of the govern- 
ment from this bank, and pledffinff freely his private FranWin 

j'x t- i. fi_ X • /i J obtains 

credit, he once more put the government m rands, money 
Franklin had obtained from Louis XVI. a gift of six p^^ 
millions of livres; and his guarantee to the States and 
General of Holland, which, on this security, lent to ^^""^^ 
congress the sum of ten millions of livres. 

3. Before these measures had imparted vigor to the 
fainting republic, an event occurred which threatened 
its subversion. The Pennsylvania line, amounting to 
near 1,500 men, were sufiering the extremity of want. j||^i 
A violent tumult broke out on the night of the 1st of Revolt oi 
January. The soldiers declared that they would ^^^^ 
march, with arms in their hands, to the hall of con- 
gress, and demand justice. It was in vain that their 

Chapter X. — 1. What difficulties had congress to encounter ? 
— 2. What course did they take ? Whom did they make trea- 
surer ? What measures did Morris adopt ? What nad Franklin 
obtained ? — 3. Give an account of the mutiny of Jan. 1781 ? 

I* 
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p»T. III. officers attempted to appease them. Their most po- 

p,^j ji pular leader, La Fayette, was constrained to quit the 

cu'x,' camp. Gen. Wayne presented himself boldly among 

lYSl. ^^^"^9 ^^^ ^ pistol in his hand, but they menaced his 

' life, and pointed their bayonets, as if to execute their 

^"^ threats. 

A pMifie 4. Sir Henry Clinton, informed of these af&irs, sent 

aTvlin ^Tee American loyalists, to make them the most 

oyWash- tempting offers. The commissioners of congress of- 

"^^ fered them at the same time, the earliest possible pay- 

b*°SS? ment of arrears, an immediate supply of necessary 

grettT clothing, and an oblivion of past conduct The mu- 

cuDton's tineers accepted these proposals; and congress, in due 

emiisa- tj^je, fulfilled the conditions. The Pennsylvanians 

hanged, then delivered up the emissaries of Clinton, who were 

y^^ immediately hanged. The troops of New Jersey next * 

Jersey Qrcctcd the Standard of revolt. Washington marched 

5^S against them with so powerful a force, that he com- 

tndare pelled them to submit; and chastising tlieir leaders 

iK. with severity, the army was no longer disturbed by 

sedition. 

5. Gen. Greene separated the southern army, which 
,^J^^ consisted of 2,000 men, into two parts ; and at the 
^e head of one division he encamped at the confluence 
^^Irmp of Hicks' creek with the Pedee; while Col. Morgan, 
divisions ** ^^^® hesd of the other, moved by his direction into 
Jan. 17. the western part of the state. 

AecLw-^ 6. CornwaUis detached Tarleton, who finding Mor- 

pens, gan's division at a place called the Cowpens, attacked 

"^800."' with his usual impetuosity. After one of the severest 

12^*^ and best fought engagements of the whole war, the 

wounlicd British were entirely defeated, with heavy loss. 

Morgan '^' Comwallis pursucd the victorious party. Each 

pursued army made exertions to reach the fords of the Ca- 

waiu™ tawba, before the other. Morgan succeeded; having 

crossed the river two hours only, when the British 

3. What was done to overawe and what to appease the mu- 
tineers ? — 4. What did Sir H. Chnton ? How was the difficulty 
settled ? What was done to Clinton's emissaries ? What hap- 
pened in regard to the troops of New Jersey? — 6. How did 
Gen. Greene proceed in regard to the southern forces ? — 6. 
Relate the affau- of the Cowpens, mentioning the loss? T. 
Give an account of the race between the two armies ? 
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appeared on the opposite bank. Night came on, a pt. hi. 
heavy rain fell, and Cornwallis was obliged to wait p,p j^ 
three days before the subsiding waters allowed him to ca. xil 
pass. Greene here joined Morgan, having left Gen. ItSl. 
Huger in command. Another race was b^gun, from a™*'*^"" 
Uie Catawba to the Yadkin. Again the British com- froT*the 
mander arrived just as the Americans had crossed, and ^^^^^^ 
again the waters rose, so that he could not immedi- Yadiun. 
ately follow them. . 

8. Gen. Greene marched to Guilford, where he Was 
joined by the forces under Gen. Huger. Cornwallis Feb. 9. 
proceeded to the Dan ; intending, by reaching these Ji^fjio^ 
fords before the Americans, to prevent their commu- «»»ite. 
nication with Virginia. In this, also, he was disap- 
pointed. 

9. Greene's army had been augmented to 4,400. 
He now advanced upon his enemy, and took post at 
Guilford Court House, about eight miles from the Bri- 
tish general. . The armies met on the 15^ of March. Mar. is. 
The American regulars fought for an hour and a half, u'^unfo^* 
with great bravery, and in some instances forced the c. h. 
British to give way. They were, however, at length '^ijaoo!** 
compelled to retreat, but it was only step by step, and ^['^^ 
without breaking their ranks. Cornwallis, after a few ^ILrft.^ 
days repose, marched towards Wilmington ; and from 
thence into Virginia, to co-operate with Arnold, in 
subduing that state. Greene proceeded towards Cam- 
den in l^uth Carolina. 



CHAPTER XL 

Campaign of 1781.— Battle of Eutaw Springs.— Cornwallis taken. 

1. Lord Rawdon, whom Cornwallis had left to 
command in Carolina, fixed his head-quarters at Cam- 

8. Where was General Greene joined byjjift-forces under 
Huger? Give a further account jof the movements of Corn- 
walTis ? — 9. Give an account of the battle of Guilford Court 
House. Where did Cornwallis tbe^ go f Where did Greene f 
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p>T. ni. den. Gen. Greene advanced to Hobkirk's Hill, withia 
p^ jj a mile of Camden, where he entrenched his army. 
oh! xi/ Here the Americans carelessly su^red themselves to 
1781* be surprized in the night by Lord Rawdon. By good 
^ob-***^ generalship, Greene came near defeating the British ; 
kirk'tH. but the advantage in the encounter, was at last with 
]^aoo^^ the enemy. Greene retired five miles, and encamped. 
^ 2. Rawdon however, found his army weakened, 
and the inhabitants, in every direction, rising against 
^^^ him. On the 10th of May he evacuated Camden, and 
Cunden. retreated towards Charleston. In two months, most 
May 10. ^f ^g upper forts of the British, were either aban- 
doned or taken by the Americans. Marion, Sumpter, 
and Lee, took three of the forts, and 800 prisoners. 
Hostiii- ^' ^^ Rawdon now established his camp at Orange- 
tk.fu». burg. Greene pursued him; but finding his position 
!*"****• covered by the windings of the Edisto, he bent his 
march, on the 16th, to the heights which border the 
Santee. The season proved uncommonly hot and 
sickly, and the contending armies, by tacit consent 
Exectt- suspended their operations. ..A tragic scene occurred 
^^L^ about this time at Charleston, which gready irritated 
Hayn*. the Carolinians. Col. Isaac Hayne was executed, 
without even the form of a trial, by order of Lord 
Rawdon and Col. Balfour. 

4. Gen. Greene crossed the Congaree, and descended 

^g^^^ along its right bank, intending to attack Col. Stuart, 

Etttew who had succeeded Lord Rawdon in command. This 

BnliSS' ^^^^^ ^®11 ^*ck upon Eutaw Springs, and thither Gen. 

liooo. ' Greene pursued him. The armies engaged on the 

^"•fioo* 8th. The battle of Eutaw Springs, is memorable as 

being one of the most bloody, and valiantly contested 

fields of the war; and also for being the last of any 

note that occurred at the south. Greene's army in 

the first encounter, routed the British, but they found 

Chapter XI. — 1. How were the armies in South Carolina 
now situated ? Give an account of the battle of Hobkirk's Hill ? 
-7 58. What was Rawdon' s situation after the battle t 3. Where 
did each army now move, and where rest for a season ? What 
measure of the British incensed the Carolinians? — 4. Give an 
account of the movements of the armies ? Give an account of 
the battle which now occurred ? Why was th e bau le of Eutaw 
Springs memorable t 
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iu tiieir flight a house, and other sheltering objects, pt.iu. 
where they made a stand and rallied. Greene with- p,jj ^^ 
drew, bearing to his camp 500 prisoners. He with his ch. xi. 
officers received the thanks of Congress. The British W81- 
no longer dared to keep the open country, but retired ^^ 
to Charleston. The whole of South Carolina and countrj, 
Georgia, except their capitals, was recovered. ^a Fay- 

5. La Fayette, at tlie head of 1,200 light infantry, •^^ ""f 
was now dispatched by Washington towards Virginia, ** 
while a French fleet from Rhode Island, was sent out ^^ ^^ 
to cut ofl* the retreat of Arnold from the Chesapeake. NaVai 
But Clinton sent Admiral Arbuthnot, who fought the ^^^^ 
French off" Cape Henry, and obliged them to return. «Jgii»i> 
Clinton, sent Gen. Philips, with 2,000 men, to assist ***^ 
Arnold. La Fayette arrived in time to save Richmond ; j^j^_ 
but he witnessed from that place, the conflagration of Chester 
Manchester, on the opposite bank of the James. turned. 

6. Comwallis went to Petersburg, and was there met 
by Arnold. He then moved the whole army into the 
interior of Virginia, hoping to overrun and subjugate ^Jjj 
the state. He harassed th^country by sending out his and 
light troops, especially those under Tarleton. They "^jjf 
on one occasion, came near taking prisoner Mr. Jef- 
ferson, then governor of the state. But he secreted 
himself, and escaped. 

7. Comwallis was suddenly recalled to the sea- sirH. 
coast, by an order from Sir Henry Clinton. Fearing ^^^ 
that the Americans and French meditated an attack on corn- 
New York, he had directed Comwallis to embark r^JJJ, 
3,000 of his troops for that city. He marched with his 
his army to Portsmouth, where he received counter ®'^*'' 
orders. Clinton having had a reinforcement, he be- a^- sa 
lieved he could dispense with further aid; but he or- waSi 
dexed Comwallis to remain upon the coast. Tliis ^^ 
general marched to Yorktown, which he proceeded to townT 
fortify. 

8. Washington had learned that a French fleet 
with a large force under the Count de Grasse was to 

4. What was now the condition of the British in South Caro- 
lina ? — 5.-C W hat was done in and near Virginia ? — T. Why 
was Comwallis recalled to the sea-coast ? Where Jidi© fortify f 

8. What fleet did Washington expect f 
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rT.iu. arrive in the Chesapeake. He concerted measures with 

——Count Rochambeau, the French commander in the 

cH.'xi.* United States. The allied force was concentrated in 

JLYSl* the neighbourhood of New York. Sir Henry Clinton 

Va»h- believed they meant to attack him there. He was sur- 

^^"d' prised to learn that Washington had directed their 

■*J'*"- march south, through New Jersey; but supposed it a 

feint to draw his army from their defenses. The allied 

^*^ forces had gone to take Comwallis; and had so got 

to take the Start of Clinton, that he could not now hinder 

y^i tliem. 

j^ 9. The Count de Grasse, with twenty-five sail of 
Qrasse the line, entered the mouth of the Chesapeake, only 
*Md* ^^^ ^^^^ before Washington arrived at the head of 
blocks Elk, and immediately performed the part assigned to 
cL^ l^im? by blocking up the mouths of the York and 
^*^^^' James rivers ; thus cutting off all communication be- 
tween the British at Yorktown and New Yoik. A 
French squadron from Rhode Island got safely by the 
British fleet, and brought the artillery necessary for the 
siege. 
lYSl* 10. Clinton, vainly hoping to make a diversion in 
Sept 6 ^^^^^ ^^ Comwallis, sent flie traitor Arnold, lately 
i^t ' returned from Virginia, to ravage Connecticut. The 
woYdT garrison of fort Griswold, in Groton, near New Lon- 
don, being attacked, made a resolute defense. At length 
they were overpowered. As the British entered, an 
The ear- ^^^^^ inquired, ^ who commands this fort?'^ " I chd,'* 
riaon Said Col. Ledyard, " but you do now ;" and presented 
^"e?'' ^is sword. The monster took it, and plunged it in 
his bosom. Scarcely was there a father of a family, 
in the little town of Groton, but was that night 
burns^N. ^"J^c^^ered ; and almost its entire population became 
London, widows and orphans. New London was then burned, 
n. By the aid of the French fleet, Washington had 



8. With whom did Was^jinffton take counsel ? Where were 
the allied forces ^g^centrated? What did Cliiiion suppose! 
What in the mean time-dW Washington do ?— 9. Whal-dcet 
arrived? Where? When? What ^d iyjerform ? How were 
the allies supplied with artillery? — lO. What jiversion did Clin- 
ton attempt to make in favor of Comwallis ? Relate the captuw 
of fort Griswold t What was the traitor's next exploit t 
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eflected the removal of his army and stores from the p>t. m. 
head of Elk. The whole force amounted to 16,000; ^;^' 
7,000 of whom were French. The allies commenced ch.* %t, 
their works at Yorktown, on the night of the 6lh of ^ 
October. On the 14th, two redoubts in advance of 
the English main works were taken ; the one by the 
Americans under La Fayette and Col. Hamilton, and ^et 14. 
the other by the French,* under the Baron Vlomesnil. douuT 

12. Comwallis had confidently expected aid from **^**^ 
Clinton, but becoming discouraged, he made an effort VtSL 
to escape, by crossing the river in the night. His cora. 
army were to embark in three divisions : — a part had J^^^tl 
already crossed, and landed at Gloucester Point; a part ««»p« 
were upon the river ; the third division alone had not 
embarked. The air and the water were calm, and his 
hopes of escape were high. In a moment, the sky 

was overcast, and a tempest arose. The very elements 
seemed armed agamst him, as if he was checked by 
an Invisible Power, which watched over the American 
people. At dawn, the besiegeis opened a destructive 
fire upon him, and he was glad, when the abating 
tempest allowed, to return to his almost dismantled 

fortifications. - , „ ' October 

13. Seeing no hope, the general on the 17th, Nnmber 
sent a flag to Washington, and the terms of sur- ^^" 
render were immediately agreed on. A sloop, laden 7,000. 
with such persons as Comwallis selected, was to be ^^°* 
allowed to pass, without search or visit, to New York. To the 
The whole remaining British force was to be snrren- 9 friJJu* 
dered to the allies; the land army, with its munitions^* ^r**"- 
to the Americans ; tlie marine, to the French. 

14. This event caused a burst of joy throughout 
America. Nor did the people, or the civil rulers. 



porU. 
Rejoie- 
pi^ie 



and 



amidst the honors, which were showered upon the deront 

11. How was Washington-enabled to remove his army and 
btores ? What was the numbertrt' the combined army ? What 
was done, and by whom, ooJibe night of the 14th ? — 12. What 
reflections might Comwallis naturally make ? — 13. WhaLjsiep 
did Comwallis now take ? What werfe the most important ot the 
terms of surrender ? What was surrendcFed-to the Amencans 7 
What to the French? How did this surrender attect tne 
Americans ? "^ 
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VERMONT. 



p»T. lu. American and French commanders, forget to acknow 
p,D. II. ledge their supreme obligation, to the Great Com 
cu* xn. MANDER and RuLER, of armies, and of nations. 
lYSl. ^^' ^®^' ^ Fayette, who had sought America in 
j^jj.^ ^ her adversity, left her as soon as prosperity dawned 
ette £ upon her fortunes. He embarked about this time for 
JJ2is5J France ; leaving deep, in the hearts of a grateful peo- 
* pie, the remembrance of his virtues and his services. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Vermont.— Measures of Peace. — Fears and discontents ol tna 
Army happily quieted. 

situa- 1. Vermont was, at this period, an independent 
vJr?^ nation. Its territory was first settled by grants from 
«w«t- New Hampshire, and afterwards decided, by the Eng- 
lish government, to belong to New York; and hail 
that state given quiet possession of the soil to those 
individuals who had purchased, and cultivated farms 
under New Hampshire, Vermont would now have been 
a part of its territory. But the attempt having been 
W7% made to ^ct those settlers by force, they forcibly re- 
Decisrei sisted. The inhabitants met in convention, in 1777 
it^ifb- and declared the New Hampshire grants to be an inde- 
en?, pendent state, imder the title of " New Connecticut, 
« alias Vermont;" the first appellation, and the ungrace- 
%il " alias," being afterwards dropped. Their a&irs 
were, at first, managed by several of the leading men, 
called "a Council of Safety." Their first leg&ature 
met at Windsor, in March, 1778. 
Exhau»- 2. It was most fortunate for America that the result 
thlTu.^s. of the last campaign had been favorable ; for such was 

1*. What did they remember to acknowledge f — 16. Where 
was now the most generous of the defenders of America? 

Chapter XII. — 1. What was Vermont ? Under what state 
had the first settlements been made f What state afterwards 
laid claims to the settlements? How did the settlers proceed? 
By whom were their affairs first managed ? 
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the extreme poverty of the government, that it seems p»t.iu. 
impossible that another could have been sustained. p,jj ^^ 
The several state governments wholly failed of paying ch. xh! 
their taxes ; alleging the utter inability of the people 
to meet further taxation. 

3. The people of England had also felt very severely 
their great expenses; and on hearing the disasters 
>vhich had attended their arms, they murmured against 

the government for continuing the war. The house ^^^ 
of commons, moved by this expression of feeling, as ParUa. 
well as by the eloquent speeches of Gen. Conway, ^k^ 
and others, voted, " that they should consider as ene- measuret 
mies to his majesty and their country, all who should pc^. 
advise, or attempt, a further prosecution of ofia^ive 
war on the continent of America." 

4. To be ready for overtypes of peace, congress ap- Fnak- 
pointed as their agents four distinguished men, already aSSu, 
in Europe, — ^Dr. Franklin, Joh^ Adams, John Jay, and j^l^^ 
Henry Laurens. Mr. Adams procured, from the states to t4«t' 
of Holland, on the 19th of April, the recognition of ^J^ 
American Independence. On the 8th of October, he adhi 19 
obtained a treaty of amity and commerce ; and, not ~^^ 
long after, a loan of money ; to the great relief of his niies 
exhausted country. i^^. 

6, On the 20th of January, 1783, preliminary arti- «nc«. 
cles of peace were signed at Versailles. The defini- 
tive treaty was deferred until the adjustment of afO^ 
between * England and France, and was not signed 
until the 3d of September. The terms granted tolWfc 
the Americans by this treaty, in respect to the extent s^3. 
of territory, and right to the fisheries, were equal to J^gh 
their most sangyme expectations. It was a treaty tyit 
which made America^ independent, in fact, as well as "^^ 



2. What was the condition of the UnitfifL^tat^s at the close 
of the war t — 3. What was the 8tat»-ef public feeling in Eng- 
landr What resolution passed in parliament t — 47what men 
were chosen by congress f For what purpose t What was pro- 
cured from Holland ? By whom ? — 6. When were the preluni- 
naries of peace signed, arid where ? What was'daferred ? Till 
what time 7 What can be said of the terms of the treaty as re- 
gards the United States t 

12 
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p*T.ni. 6. The officers of the anny feared^that if they 

pq^^j, should disband, themselves and their services would 

■.in.' be forgotten. Some were ambitious; and thought that 

DiMon- ^ & monarchy should succeed, they might become 

teat* dukes or earls. A letter was addressed by one of 

SS^SL these to Washington, endeavouring, in a smooth 

^'*' and artful strain, to persuade him, that a monarchy was 

the most desirable form of government, and himself a 

▲ vebttkft suitable man for king. Washington replied, that " he 

viewed such ideas with abhorrence, and must i^ipre- 

IVAft ^^"^ them with severity." 

ftTaS. 17 g^j^ ^g discontents of the army r^nained ; and 
Washington repeatedly urged congress to attend to 
their just claims. Wh&e the army were lying at New- 
burg, an anonymous paper, able, but sedi^tdus, was cir- 
7ij« culated. The advice it contained, was that the officers 
^cw- should cease to petition congress, but march with 
•ddTMs. &nns in their hands, and denumd justice. Washing- 
ton had foreseen such a crisis, and had remained with 
the army. His monitory voice was heard, as he ex 
Wasb' horted the officers not to tarnish their feme, pure and 
czSubits bright as it was ; but to believe and trust, that their 
bikne* of co'^^ would yct be grateful for their devotion and 
hitch*, services. To congress, Washington wrote ; and in the 
'^^^' most forcible language, presented the claims, and great 
merits, of those, who had breasted the common danger, 
and gained for all, the inestimable prize. 

8. Congress used their utmost exertions to meet 
the exig^cy. They comnybted the half-pay, which 
Alii 19. had been pledged, for a sum equal to five years' full 
^j pay. The officers were satisfied, and the army peace- 
^* ably disbanded. ... On the 19th of April, just eight 
'7«M»!*' y^ars from the battle of Lexington, the jo}'ful cer- 
tainty of peace was proclaimed from head-quarters to 
the American army. On the 25th of November, the 

6. What fears had the officersuiLlbe army ? What ambitioiiB 
project had some of them ? What letter was addressedtOLWash- 
iQgton f How did it affect his mind f — T. Give a further account 
m^the discontents of the army? What paper was circulated? 
What did it propose ? How did Washiogton meet this crisis ? 
To what did ne exhort the officers ? How did he write ? — 8. 
What did congress ? What did then the officers ? What hap* 
pened on the 19th of April ? What on the 25th of November ? 
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British troops evacuated New York, and a detach- p»t. ul 
ment entered it from the army of the new Republic. "JiJT^ 
9. On the 4th of December, Washington parted oh. xul 
from his officers at New York. A day was ap- ^i^co 
pointed at Annapolis, where Congress were sitting, and j^ ^ 
in the presence of a large and deeply affected audi- ^^. 
ence, he resigned his offices, and commending his <*(*<» 
country to the protection of God, retired to Mount '"^■*' 
Vernon, followed by the benedktions of America, and 
the admiration of the world. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

Depression subsequent to the war. — Shays' Rebellion.— 
Constitution formed. 

!• At the close of the war, debts encumbered ^®^ 
the general and state governments. Heavy burdens tes, di»- 
were necessarily laid upon the people, who were so *5^J[? 
poor as to be oflen nearly destitute of the necessaries •urree- 
of life. TThe distress of the country at length produced ^^ 
msurrections. 

2. In August, nearly 1500 insurgents assembled iiy$>y. 
under arms at Northampton. They took possession 
of the court-house, to prevent the sittings of the court, (Shayv 
and the issuing of executions. The next month a ^^^<^ 
similar scene occurred at Worcester. The leader g«b. 
was Daniel Shays. At the head of 300 men he ^^^ 
marched into Springfield, and barred the court-house Ota, 
against the supreme court Gen. Shepard at the head ^^^ 
of 1200 men, was sent to Spring^eld; where the mul- ^Jjy* 
titude refusing to lay down their arms, he fired upon 
them, and killed three men. The rioters fell into con- 
fusion, and soon dispersed. Fourteen only were 

O. What occurred oalbe 4th of Dec. 7 On tlMJ23rd t 
Chapter XIU. — 1. What was the conditioB^^f the country f 
What was the consequence of this extrenia^»pression f — fl. Re- 
Ut« the circumstancegj>f Shay's rebellion. How was it quelled f 
How was the affair finally disposed off 
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PT.m. sentenced to death, and these were aiiterwardB pai^ 
TbIi, doned. 

OB. mi. 3. The articles of confederation, although they had 
Deftete Served, during the pressiire of danger, to keep the 
in the several parts of the nation together, were now found 
^^^' inwdflryiate* Ck>ngress had no authority to enforce its 
▲rtjeks or^^MMuices; and now, that the pressure of public 
ofconfe. danger was removed, they were contenmed and disre- 
WML 8^^®^' ^ convention of delegates, from five of the 
Del "^^^^® states, met at Annapolis, in 1786, who came to 
gj^ the conclusion, that a thorough reform of the existing 
ft^fire ^ov^nw'^cntj would aloue be effectual for the welfare 
of the country ; and Ck>ngress passed a resolution, re- 
commending a general convention of del^ates, to be 
holden at Philadelphia. 
IVST 4. In May, 1787, the convention met, and instead 
of amending the articles of confederation, they pro- 
ceeded to form a new constitution. Their debates 
CoiM«^ were long and arduous. Much honest difference of 
^^ opinion existed; in particular, where the streng^ of 
t Phib. the new government came in question. On the one 
hand it was contended, that, if the government was 
made too weak, a state of anaaehy, and cons^uent 
Honeft revolution, would eoMie; on the other, that if it were 
^^f made too strong, America would lose those blessings 
opiaioe. of liberty, which she had bled to obtain ; and only 
make an exchange of foreign, for domestic oppression. 
Those in favor of holding the states strongly united, 
were called, at this time federalists, and their oppo- 
nents, anti-federalists, 
pomts in 5' Other points of dispute arose, which were still 
^^^^ more dangerous, because they divided parties by geo- 
•gitatS graphical lines. The most difficult of these, reganied 
JJjJ^^ the representation, in congress, of the slave-holding 

^ 3. Why was the government, as it then existed, found inade- 

3uate f Where dkf a convention meet T At what conchision 
id they arrive! What resolution was passed by congress?-* 
4t. What important assemblage convened in May, 1787 f Wha 
did they proceed to do ? In what respect was there an honest 
difierence of opinion in the minds of the framers of the constitu- 
tion r What was maintained by each side f Who wwe caOed 
federalists, and who anti«federalists ? — 5. What other point of 
dispute was there f ^ 
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slates. The slaves were at length allowed to be ft. in. 
reckoned, in settling the qifbta of direct taxes and p,p „ 
representatives, as equal to three^fifths of an equal cvl.'wu 
number of free white inhabitants. That these great fiyM. 
difficulties were comprog^sed, holds up this conven- 
tion, as an example to future times, of the triumph of 
sitrong patriotism and honest zeal for the public wel- 
fare, over party feeling and secUonal prejudice. 

. 6. The supreme authority, in whose name the con- 
stitution is promulgated, is that of "the people of the '*".'J^ 
United States ;" the objects for which they ordain and from 
eistablish, and bind themselves to obey its precepts, J^l^u 
are '^to form a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, promote the general wel- ^^^' 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to themselves 
and their posterity.'' 

7. The legislative power of the Federal Union, is 
vested in a senate and house of representatives, the 
latter to be chosen for two years, by el^ors qualified , 
to choose representatives to the state legislatures ; — 
each to have been for seven years an inhabitant of the "^eST 
United States, and at least twenty-five years of age. R'^*^ 
Representatives are to be appointed in each state, ac- * lower 
cording to the number of the inhabitants ; though there '»®"^ 
must never be more than one representative to thirty 
thousand people. Lest the congress should become 

too numerous, the apportionment is varied, once in 
ten years ; or after the taking of each census. 

8. The senate is composed of two members from 
each state, to be chosen by the state legislatures. 
The term of service is six years;, but the fost senate ^^^^^ 
was to be so chosen, that one-third' of the members present- 
had two years to remain in office, anoflier" fotTr, find *J^^,J* 
another six; so that, thereafter, no more than dhe^third 

of the senate should be composed of new members. 

^ ft. How was it disposed of f What may we say of this con 
Tentionf — 6. What is the supreme authority in which the con 
fltimtiDn is promulgated ? What are the objects for wMch it was 
established ? — T. In what is the legislative power vested ? How 
are representatives chosen— and for what time ? By whom? How 
are tiiey apportioned ? — 8. Of how many members is the senate 
composed? 
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PT. ni. A senator must have been an inhabitant of the coun* 

p,jj J,' try nine years, and be not less than thirty years of age 

on. xni. 9. The house of representatives choose their pre-* 

Yngii. siding officer, who is called the speaker. The senate 

ingoA- are presided over by the vice-president of Uie United 

^*^ States. Congress must sit as oflen as once a year, 

'^^'^ and the onhnaiy sessions commence on the first 

Monday in December. 

10. All bills for raising a revenue must originate in 

the house of representatives. While the exgciuive be«s 

the public sword, the branch nearest the people 

carries the purse. . . . The executive power is ,vested 

pretend in a president and vice-president; each chosen for 

iJjJ^JJ^ a term of four years; each to be a native bom citi^ 

pane, zcn, and to have attained the age of thirty-five. The 

president is commander-in-chief of the anny and navy 

when in actual service. With the consent of two- 

Tiie«x»- thirds of the senate, he is vested vnth the power to 

^J* make treaties, to appoint ambofisadors, judges of the 

■word, supreme court, and many other officers. 

Thej»- ^^' '^^^ judicial power is vested in one supreme 

dic& T court, and such other courts as congress may establish. 

The judges retain their offices during good behaviour. 

They as well as the president and vice-president, 

may be impeafihed by the house of representatives, 

and tried by the senate. 

*I?^* 12. Towards the close of this period, Virgmia, North 

NorUi Carolina, and Georgia, extended to the Mississippi. The 

mSU ^®** ^'*^^ north of the Ohio river was formed by 

into a Congress into the North West Territory. 

territory, rpj^^ original charters of Connecticut, Massachu- 

"JJJ^ setts, and Virginia, gave to these states title to 

f^itk' large portions of its lands ; but, Congress had pre- 

(S£m«. viousl^ compromised with these states, and exting^h- 

'^ ^ 8. What their term of office f — O. Who chooses the presid- 

m officer of the house of representatives f What is he called f 
lo is the presiding officer of the senate? How often must 
they sit? — lO. What bills must originate m the house of re- 
presentatives? Who bears the sword ? Who the purse? Where 
II the executive power vested ? What is requisite to make a 
person eligible? What power has the president? How are/ 
treaties made ? — 1 1 . Where is the judiciai power vested ? Bj 
whom are impeachments made ? Who tries them ? _. 
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ed their daims ; except to certain specified reserva- ^^'"^ 
tioDs. Connecticut had a large reservation in the north P'D. u. 
east part of Ohio ; by means of which, she obtained co„^ 
the nucleus of her school fund. ■«• '«>»* 

13. The bill for the erection of the North West ^^^^^ 
Territory passed Congress in 1787, While it was pro- 
pending, Mr. Jefferson introduced and carried an ^„ [Jf 
amendment, forever excluding slavery from that ex- n.w. 
tensive region. ... A territorial government was here r\ni 
first introduced into the American system. The gene- JJ'TiJ^^ 
ral government appoints for the territory its executive, 
and high judicial oflScers, while the people exercise, 
by an assembly of delegates, the legislative power. 



EXERCISES OK THE CURONOGRAFHER. 

What event marks the beginning of this period ! What is its 
date ! Point out its place on the chronogiapher. 

Point out on the chronographer the place of the following 
events according to their dates : The Americans were defeated at 
the battle of Long Island, Aug., 1776. They defeat the Hessians 
at Trenton, Dec, 1776, and the British at Princeton, Jaa, 1777. 
Dr. Franklin was sent on a mission to France, and Lafi&yette of- 
fered his services to Congress, in 1777. Burgoyne surrendered 
to General Oates, Oct, 1777. France made a treatv with the 
United States, in 1778. The battle at Savannah, and the naval 
victory of Paul Jones, occurred in 1779. Arnold's treason was 
1780. Comwallis' surrender at Yorktown, Oct, 1781. The 
treaty of peace was signed Sept 8d, and Washington resigned 
Dec 28, 178S. The N. W. Territory was erected, 1788. 
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PART IV. 



PROM 1789 TO 1841. 




WatliingtoB'fe Inavg vratioa. 

PERIOD I. 

raox 

TBS riHAL ADOPTION OP I lYSOy \ TBI PSOBHAL COW WI ' IVnO II, 
TO 
TBI PURCBABB | 184I3* | OP LOUUUNA. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Organization of the new Government. — ^The Funding System.— 
Party lines strongly drawn. 

1. When Washington retired at the close of the war, p»t. n 
he had fully intended to pass the residue of his days in 7^, 
domestic retirement. The first summons, which he c«- >• 
received to quit his delightful retreat, was when the ii^j^^ 
legislature of Virginia chose him first delegate to the ^^^ 
convention, which framed the constitution. With re- ingtoa 
luctance he consented to the pleas of friendship, and ^? 
the call of public duty. He was made president of *«»t of 
the convention by a unammous vote. 

^ Chapter I. — 1. What had been Washington's intention when 
he left the army ? What was the first time he was induced to 
violate it? Of what body was bftJaade prefiidontt Howl 
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p>T.nr. 2* The constitution being adopted, the uniyersal 
p,p , voice of the nation called him forth, to organize the 
cB.i.' government A speeial messenger from the president 
Umni- ^^ congress, brought him the offif^ial intelligence of 
inoadT his election, and in two days he set out for New York, 
li^^ident. where congress first convened. 

3. The ceremony of his inaii§nration was witness- 
ed, with inexpressible joy. He made an address to 

lYSO* ^^^^^ff^^j ^ which he offered his " fervent supplica- 

* tions to the Almighty Being, whose providential aid 

^fj^2?* can supply every human defect, that his benQjJjption 

gurmted would cousccrate to the liberties and happiness of the 

** ^' ^' people of the United States, a governmentjnstituted by 

themselves; and would enable every officer to execute 

with success, the fuiMlions allotted to his charge." 

4. Congress made it their first object to establish 
jjySS" a revenue, sufiicient for the support of government, 
*»«•«» and for the discharge of the debt, contracted during 

dulndiie the revolutionary war. For this purpose, they laid 
■•jj^*?*" duties on the importation of merchandise, and on the 
The fint ^^"^^ ^^ vessels. . . . The first appointed under the 
•ecrete- coustitutiou as the heads of depui Lmtnts, were, Thomas 
"foiiJ^ Jefierson, secretary of state, Alexander Hamilton of 
Hami^ the treasury, and General Knox of the department of 
^iS. vrar. The small navy was assigned to the care of the 
latter. 

6. During this session it was proposed to amend the 

Coortj- constitution. Congress agreed upon twelve new arti- 

*«»«ion cles, which were submitted to the respective state 

*"^ legislatures; and being approved by three-fourths of 

these bodies, they became a part of that instrument 

1Y9II* ^' ^i"* Hamilton, early in the second session brought 

Hunii- forward his celebrated report, which was drawn up 

fimding ^*^ * masterly hand. He showed the importance of 

■yitm. public credit, and proposed, assuming or fun|)ing, not 

only the public debt, amounting to ^ty-four mUlions 

9, By what vote was hejelacted president of the U. S. f Where 
did Coneress at this Udoa meet? Did thek messenger wait long 
for Washington 7 — 3. Give some account of his inau£uration ?— 
4t, What (fid Congress make thfiis-£rst object? Who were 
made heads of departments?— 5. What was done respecting 
the constitution? — O. Give an account of Mr. Hamilton s S7» 
tem •£ IvuidiBg tht publia debts f 
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of dollars, but also the state debts, estimated at twen- pt.iv. 
ty-five millions; and of making permanent provision f^Y" 
for the payment of the interest, by imposing taxes on ch.'i.' 
certain articles of luxucy, and on spirits distiUed within 
the United States. ^ 

7. The debates on this report produced an irritation lYMi 
of feeling, which, in the event, shook the foundation 

of the government; and they may fairly be said, to be 
the origin of that violent party spirit, which, under ^^^^^ 
the names of federalists and republicans, for thirty deiwtM 
years arrayed one part of the American community JJji 
against the other. Mr. Hamilton's plan was finally •mmm 
adopted; and at the same time, a law* passed fixing ^*^ 
the seat of government where it now is. The debt 
funded, amounted to a litde more than seventy-five 
millions of dollars ; upon a part of which, an inte- 
rest of three per cent was paid, and on the remainder, 
six per cent 

8. Rhode Island had refused to send delegates to 
the convention, which formed the constitution; and 
neither that state, or North Carolina, had accepted it 

at the time of its adoption. North Carolina acceded to ^'j^^;^ 
it in November, 1789; Rhode Island in May, 1790. ... accede to 
An act was passed, accepting the cession of the claims ^utuSn] 
of North Carolina to a district, west of that state ; and 
a territorial government was established by congress, 
under the title of " the Territory of the United States, 
south of the Ohio." 

9. Kentucky was separated from Virginia, and also ITOl* 
erected into an independent government, receiving its 
name from its principal river. ... A national bank was, a b»- 
during this session, recommended by Mr. Hamilton, iJ^iT^ 
and passed through congress, although it met a violent *»^^ 
opposition from 3ie republican party. After deliberate 
investigation, the president was convinced of its con* 
stitutionality and utility, and gave it his signature. 

7. What efiect did its introduction produce in congress f Was 
it adopted? What other law passed at the same time? — 8. 
What two states at first refused to adopt the constitution? When 
did they agree to it ? What territory was taken from N. C. ? - 
O. What was done respecting a national bank ? 
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fT.iY. The bank was established at Philadelphia, with a 

p^ j^ capital of ten millions of dollars. 

cB.'n.' 10. Vermont was this year admitted as one of the 

fcb. 18. states of the union. ...In 1791, the first cqasus of the 

^OTnont United States was completed. The number of inhabit- 
to th« ants was 3,929,000, of whom, 695,000 were slaves. 
^^- The revenue amounted to4,771,000 dollars, the exports 

Number to 19,000,000, and the unfuurts to about 20,000,000 . .. 

**Un£^ In October, the second congress apportioned the num- 

^sa^ ber of representatives, according to the census. After 
' ' much disagreement, they fixed the ratio at one for 
every thirty-three thousand inhabitants 



Shock- 



CHAPTER II. 

The Moravians. — The Indians of the North West. 

1. After Pontiac's treacheries, the Moravian con- 
verts, in danger of perishing from the indiscriminate 

fagdi»^ ftiry of the whites, w^ent in a body to Philadelphia, 

orden. ^nd were sheltered by the governor in a prison ; yet, 

even there, some of them were murdered. Soon after 

this, Zeisberger led a party, who rested, for a time, on 

176% the Alleghany river. The French war caused them to 

^^ remove ; and they next settled on the banks of the 

te Aii«- Ohio, near Beaver Creek. A still more inviting coun- 

SSf ^T being ofifered them by the chiefs of the Dela wares, 

they removed to the banks of the Muskingum. Here 

they had several flourishing towns, among which were 

Leichtenau and Salem. 

2. But the missionaries were endangered by the 
jealousy of the chiefs, which operated now, as in the 
time of Elliot. The most powerful man of the Dela- 

lO. In what year was Vermont admitted to the Union? What 
in 1790 was the number of inhabitants? The aipount of reve- 
nue? Of exports? Of imports? What the ratio of apportionment 

Chapter II. — 1. What happened to some of the Morayian 
converts in Philadelphia? What progress did the missionaries 
afterwards make? 
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wares, Capt White-Eyes, a person of great and good p»t. iv. 
qualities, was, however, convinced of the importance of p,jj j 
civilization. He saw how much better off were the oh. ul 
Europeans, and even the christian Indians, than were ]|iyiy4, 
bis own people. Christianity, he regarded as the prin- 
cipal cause of the great difference. The constancjr 
ttnd talents of this chief sustained the missionaries 
against alarming opposition, and brought the nation to £yU ' 
favour them. " Let us," said one aged chief to an- *^i/ 
other, ^' do a good work before we depart, and leave a stand, 
testimony to our children." The chiefs solemnly de- 
termined in council, and promulgated the decree, that 
the Delawares, as a nation, would receive the word 
of Grod. Great prosperiUr followed. Zeisberger had 
made a spelling-book of the Delaware tongue, and 
was gatliering the children into schools. 

3. The war of the revolution came on, and the uns^ 
missionaries and their converts, were, with their prin- 
ciples of peace, placed in situations of the utmost di& 
ficulty. At length, the unconverted Indians could be 
restrained no longer. They would fight, and were 
determined that the Moravian converts should take Oct 
arms also. Because the missionaries refused consent, y^} 
they forced them away. Hundreds of their converts •Wp* on 
followed them to a barren spot on the Sandusky river, doaky. 
Winter came on, and they suffered from hunger and 
cold. 

4. A party of their Indian brethren and sisters, went MS2. 
back to the Muskingum, to gather the com from their 
deserted fields. This party consisted of ninety-eight 
persons. They were at Lichtenau and Salem. An 
armed party of American marauders, possessed with a mr^ 
the superstitious belief, that the Indians, like the Ca- ^^^ 
naanites of old, were all to be destroyed by the chosen Mtukfo- 
race, which, in their opinion, were themselves, hear- s*™- 
ing of this party, came upon them unawares; and, by 
fraud and religious pretences, disarmed and made them 
prisoners. They were then put to a cruel death ; for 

2. Relate circumstantially what happened amons the Dela- 
wares ? — 3 What changes did the war of the revolution cause 
among the Moravians and their converts f — 4. What plan vras 
* attempted by a party of 98 of the Indian converts f 
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PT.nr. which these innocents prepared, by a night spent In 

p,jj J prayer and praise. Two lads, alone escaped the ma«- 

CH. If. sacre. 

1781. ^' Th® missionaries were forcibly taken, and carried 
to Detroit They gathered their faithful converts again, 
on the Huron River. After the peace, the savage 
tribes being still hostile, they went towards their flou- 
rishing setUements in Pennsylvania. They had bap- 
tized 720 of the Indians. 

6. After the treaty with Great Britun, that nation 
refused to deliver up Detroit and other posts in the 
western country; alleging that the Americans had 
not fulfilled certain stipulations of the treaty. These 
posts became the rallying points of the combined sa- 
H»r- vage tribes, who under Michikiniqua, the chief of the 

SSe^ Miamies, called " the Little Turtle,'' now ravaged the 
frontiers of the United States. Pacific arrangements 
were attempted by the president, but without effect 
On their failure, Gen. Harmar was sent from Fort 
Washington on the site of Cincinnati, with a force 
amounting to 1,400 men. In an engagement near 
Chilicothe, he was defeated with loss. 

n9fL 7. Gen. St Clair, in October of the following year, 

with 1,400 men, marched into the wilderness, near to 

the Miami villages. He and his officers were asleep. 

Get. while at dead of night the savage chieftains assembled 

cur't ^ council. At dawn, the terrified Americans were 

defeat, roused by the war-whoop. The carnage was inde- 
scribable. Not more than one-quarter of the Ameri- 
cans escaped, and their whole camp and artillery, fell 
into the hands of the savages. 

A mint ^' Kentucky was admitted to the Union in 1792. 
^ A mint was established by congress ; and the division 

w^ and value of the money, to be used throughout the 

mgumH country, was regulated by statute, and called "Fe- 
** "■*; deral money.'' . . . Gen. Washington was again elected 

-t. What wicked transaction is here related? — 5. What fiir- 
iher account is given of the Moravians? — 6. What did the Bri- 
tish refuse to do after the peace ? What did these forts become f 
What party was first defeated by the Indians! Where? — T 
Give an account of St Clair's defeat? — 8. What was done m 
17921 
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president, and in March, 1793, was inaugurated. John p>t. iv, 
Adams was also re-elected vice-president. p,p ^ ■ 

9. The party-spirit, which had already agitated the ce/u. 
whole Union, raged with increased violence. The 1198. 
democratic or republican party, were charged by the 
federalists with abetting all the crimes of the French 
revolutionists, who had just beheaded their king; while 

the federal party were accused by the democratic, of 
being in favour of monarchical principles, and under 
the influence of Great Britain. ' ' 

10. Information was received of the declaration of 
war by France, against Great Britain and Holland. 
Washington was an American, and he did not choose 

to involve his country in the contests of Europe. He ^^^ 
accordingly, with the unanimous advice of his cabinet, ingu>nH 
issued a proclamation of neutrality. This measure tnSS^. 
contributed, in a great degree, to the prosperity of 
America; whose proper maxim was, and is, "Friend- 
ship with all, entangling alliances with none.'' 

11. M. Genet, who was appointed by the French re- ^ 
public, arrived in Charleston, S. C. The flattering Aima 
reception he met with, induced him to take the pre- «fG«»«*» 
sumptuous measure of attempting to induce the Ame- Cobckm 
rican people to embark in the cause of France, what- aSw- 
ever might be the determination of their government. «tt*»»^ 
This turned many against him. The conduct of the Feb. l 
administration towa^s M. Genet was approved by 1Y94> 
congress. France, at the request of the president, an- JJS^* 
nulled his powers, and he was succeeded by Mr. 
Fauchet. 

12. At Pittsburg a meeting of citizens was held, and J^JJ^ 
an opposition to the law of congress, laying a duty on m Pa. 
distilled spirits, agreed on. The marshal of the district, ^ 
was seized by armed men, and compelled to enter into ue i^t 
an engagement to refrain from executing the duties of ^*?jj 
nis office ; and other public officers were maltreated. lorscBte. 

9. What was the state of pa^yisf ^ lO. With what powers 
was France at warf What course did Waahinglon takef What 
18 the proper maxim of America 1 — 11. What was done by the 
French minister f What part did congress take f B]f whom was 
Genet succeeded? — 19. Give an account of the wmskey insur* 
faction in Pa. f 
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pyr.iY. The number of the insni^^nts was calculated at seren 
- - thousand. Washington, made requisitions on the go- 
CE.*!!.' vemors of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia, for 15,000 militia. These under command 
of Got. Lee of Virginia, marched into the revolted 
Strict Such salutary terror was inspired, that no 
fiirther opposition was attempted.^ 
1794. -^^' ^ ^^^^ between the United States and England 
* was, at this time apprehended. The Americans were 
accused of preventing the loyalists from regaining pos- 
session of their estates, and British subjects from re- 
*Jj^ covering debts, made before the war. On their part, they 
piainte complained of the arrogant pretensions of England, in 
^tiA regard to navigating the sea; and also, that the military 
and posts, of the wcstem wilderness, were still retained, 
S^ contrary to the treaty; and that the Indians were, by 
their garrisons, incited to make incursions upon the 
frontier settlements,^and sheltered in the forts, as they 
returned from midnight burning and murder. 

14. Cyongress passed bills kiying an embargo for 
thirty days — ^for erecting fortifications — ^for raising a 

j^P^ provisional army, and for organising the militia. To 
•entto^ avert, however, if possible, the cdamity of another 
^**^****^ war, Mr. Jay was sent to England, to negotiate with 
the British government 

15. Gen. St. Clair was succeeded by Gen. Wayne, 
to whom the Indians gave the name of the "Black- 
Snake." Many had forsaken the alliance, and the 

Tbg^ Little Turtle believing that the Indians would be de- 
Tortie't feated, would have persuaded them to peace. ^' We 
"Pjy*>" shall not surprise them," said he, "for they have now 
Wayne, a chief who never sleeps." But the council over- 
ruled his opinion. Wayne attacked, and completely 
^J^«|« routed the confederacy, near the mouth of the river 
ttg.%. Au Glaize. The British at the neighbouring fort who 
had incited the Indians, now refused to shelter Uiem. 
By this means they lost all influence with them, and 
the savages made peace. 

18. Why was a war with England apprdbended 1 — 1*. VVTia. 
laws were passed by casigx^ ? Who was sent to ^Di^^nd ? for 
what ? «— 15. Give an account of Gen. Wayne's operations ai 
the west ? 
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16. Mr. Jay^ having negotiated a treaty with Great pt.iv. 
Britain, returned in the spring of 1795. His treaty ~^^ 
provided that the posts, which the British had retained ^ ^u. h* 
should be given up to the Americans, and compeniia- j^^^^ m^ 
tion made for illegal captures ; and that the American IT94* 
government should hold £600,000, in trust for the ^^J^J' 
subjects of Great Britain to whom American citizens vrith g. 
were indebted. But it did not prohibit the right of ^"***"' 
searching merchant vessels, which was claimed by the 
British. 

17. While the senate were debating with closed 
doors, a member had given an incorrect copy to a 
printer. It was circulated wi^ rapidity, and produced 
great irritation. The senate, after much debate ac- £^ 
cepted the treaty. The president received addresses nate,aiid 
from every part of the Union, praying him to with- "by ^! 
hold his signature; but Washington beUeving the con- 
ditions to be the best which, under existing circum- 
stances, could be obtained, signed it in defiance of 
popular clamor. . . . Treaties were also made with the 
western Indians, with Algiers, and with Spain. By 

the latter, the Mississippi was made the western g^-^- 
boundary, and a right to the navigation of the river *^®«'* 
and to the use of New Orleans as a place of deposit, 
was secured to the United States. ... In 1796, Tennes- 
see was admitted to the Union. 

18. The French government tried various means to 
flatter and cajole the Americans into aiding them in 
their European wars; but finding a steady system of FnaM. 
neutrality maintained, they began depredating on the 
American commerce ; their cruisers being encouraged 

in capturing the vessels of the United States. 
* 19. As me period for a new election of the presi- 
dent of the United States approached, Gen. Washing- 
ton publicly signified his determination to retire to 
private life. He received addresses from every part 

16. When did-J«r*8 treaty arrive ? What «were its provi- 
•ionsf — IT. What>nappenea while the treaty was before the 
senate t What was the consequence, and what was dorifi.in re- 
ference to the treaty ? What other business was transacted at 
this time in congress ? — 18. What was the conduct of the 
French f — 1». What deterjiiination had Washington made f 
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PT.nr. of the country, which though expressing regret at the 
p,,j J loss of his services, yet congratulated him on the as* 
OH. iu. tonishing increase of nationid wealth and prosperity, 
llf9^ during the period of his administration over a country, 
which was more indebted to him, than to any other 
human being, for its very existence. 

20. On retiring Washington published a Fare* 
well Address, in which he called on his countr3rmen to 
cherish an immovable attachment to the national union. 
Wwh- He recommended the most implicit obedience to the acts 
^Jjjf of the established government, and reprobated all ob- 
•ddKM. structions to the execution of the laws, — all combina- 
tions and associations, with the design to overawe the 
constituted authorities. Good faith and equal justice 
should be observed towards all. Honesty, no less in 
public, than in private afl&irs, is the best policy. Reli- 
gion and morality are the pillars of human happi- 
ness. These great truths, with others, were taught 
us, as parting precepts, by our parental friend, whose 
fame, for wisdom, gathers brightness as time passes on. 



CHAPTER HI. 

America resents the indi^ties of France. — ^Adams's Adminis- 
tration. — Jefferson's. 

"j"" 1. The party candidates for president, were Tho- 

a£iiu' mas Jefferson on the part of the republicans, and John 

^Hnt ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ o^ ^^ federalists. Mr. Adams was 

JefferMm elected president, and Mr. Jefierson vice-president . . 

IlidST ^^- Adams received intelligence of an open insult o© 

^^ the part of the French government^ now in the hands 

from of the directory. They had desired the American 

France, minister to quit France, and determined not to receive 

another, until the United States had complied with 

their demands. 

^O. What can you repeat of Washington's Farewell Address! 

Chapter III. — 1. Who were the caodidates of the two par- 
ties for president ? Who was made pceaident f Who-viee-pre- 
sident f In what ]Mtf f What government treated our republic 
with insolence 7 
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2. Mr. Adams, to show his desire for peace, not- p't. iv. 
withstanding this ill usage, appointed three envoys ex- p,D.i. 
traordinary to the French republic ; but they, instead ch. m. 



of being openly received, were privately beset with n 



intrigues; the object of which, was to make them pay ^^J^ 
money, to bribe Uie persons in power. These shame- ckrry 
ful proposals Were made in letters signed X. T. and 
Z. . . Nothing seemed now to remain but war. An 
army was provided for by Congress, and Wash- 
ington appointed to the command. Capt Truxton of 
the American frigate Ck»nstellation, fought and cap- 
tured the French Sigate L^Insurgente. 

3. The French government at length became con- ISOOi 
vinced, that, although the Americans might choose to 
quarrel among themselves, yet they wo^d not suffer Buona- 
foreign interference; and they made overtures for a hSdor 
renewal of negotiations. Mr. Adams promptly met ^?^ 
them, by appointing three envoys to Paris. They 
found the government in the hands of Napoleon ^^^ 



Buonaparte. With him they amicably adjusted all 
disputes. 

4. Washington calmly and peacefully expired at 
Mount Vernon, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. x 
His history is that of his country, during' the period J^J^^ 
of his public services. What may be said of many of Death of 
the worthies of the revolution, may be eminently said S^ 
of him ; in no instance has he rendered his country x 

a more important service, than in leaving to her future 
sons, his great and good example. 

5. Suitable buildmgs having been erected, the seat/ ISOO^ 
of government, agreeably to the law passed by con- ^^f 
gress in 1790, was transferred from Philadelphia to goTem- 
5ie city of Washington. A territory, ten miles square, trSSlw 
in which it was to be permanently located, had been k<i to 
ceded to the general government, by the states of Vir- „^^ 
ginia and Maryland ; and received the name of ^^ the ^ 

2. Give some account of the X. Y. aiid Z. mission as it was 
called f What was done in reference to the expected war f -^ 
3. Ofwhat did the French goverament become convinced? Who 
was at the head of the French government, and what was done? 
- 4. What interesting event is next related f — 5, What trans 
for was now made ? 
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PT.nr. Bistrict of Ck»lumbia." # . . Mississippi, and a part of 
" y,p I the northwest territory, called Indiana, were this year 
OB. m. made territories with separate governments. 
^^im 6. The time had now arrired for electing a presi- 
dent It was at this period, that the feuds and 
animosities of the federal and republican parties were 
at their greatest height Mr. Adams hftd lost the peo- 
ple's favour by one of those changes of popular senti- 
ment which public men often experience. He had sanc- 
tioned two acts which were regarded as hostile to the 
constitution ; ^ the Alien Law," which authorised the 
president to order any alien, whom he should judge 
s«4HioB dangerous to the peace and liberty of the country to de- 
"hwi!*" P«r^ fro«i the United States, on pain of imprisonment 
and another, called the " Sedition Law," which imposed 
a heavy fine, and imprisonment for years, upon such as 
should '^ write, print, utter, publish, &c, any false, scan- 
dalous, and midicious writing against the government 
of the United States, or either house of congress of the 
United States, or the president, &c." Under the sedi- 
tion law, several persons were actually imprisoned. 

7. By the constitution, as it then existed, each elec- 
tor voted for two men, without designating which was 
to be president He who was found to have the 
greatest number of votes, was to be president, and the 
second on the list, vice-president The republican 

"^* mT*** electors, who had a very considerable majority over 
Burr, the federal, gave dieir votes, to a man, for Thomas 
Jefferson and Aaron Burr; intending that Jefferson 
should be president They had thus an equal number 
of votes; and the election must, according to the 
constitution, be decided by the house of represen- 
tatives. 

8. The federalists considered that they might yet 
defeat their opponents; and probably believing that 
they should find a grateful friend m Col. Burr, they 
determined, if possible, to raise him to the presidency 

6. What two unpopular laws-had been passed? — T. How 
did each elector then vote for president and vice-president! 
How was the vote of the electors given f — 8. What did the fe- 
deral party now think and do f 
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On counting the votes in the housej Mr. Jefferson and prr. iv, 
Mr. Brar had each an equal number. Thirty-five times ^^.^ — 
the voting went round, and the hour had nearly come, cu. i«. 
when if a president had not been chosen, the govern- * cq^ 
ment would have been destroyed. At length Jefferson a^ ' 

had a majority of one State The constitution was ^'^^ 

afterwards amended, so that the same danger might Sii!** 
never occur agam. The conduct puraned by both ^^][ 
parties in congress, on this occasion, mEtnifestd how 
little, party spirit cares for public good. 

9. A second census of the United States was com- 
pleted; giving a population of 5,319,762, an increase 

of one million four hundred thousand in ten years. 

In the same time, the exports increased from nine- 1800 
teen to ninety-four millions, and the revenue, from ***iJ^ 
4,771,000 to 12,945,000 dollars. This rapid advance 1801. 
in the career of prosperity, is unparalleled in the histoiy 

of nations. 

10. In 1802, Ohio was admitted as an independent isik^ 
state into the Union. Much of the territory of this 
state was originally claimed by Virginia and Connecti- ohiotd 
cut ; and was ceded by them to the United States, at ""^^ *• 
different times, after the year 1781. From this state, «uaa* • 
as a part of the N. W. territory, slavery was excluded. 

11. In 1802, the port of New Orleans was closed 
against the United States. Spain having ceded Louisi- 
ana to the French, the Spanish intendant announced looui- 
that the citizens of the United States could no longer J^^ 
be permitted to deposit their merchandise and effects Spain t» 
in the port of New Orleans. The western states ap- '"***•• 
prehended the ruin of their commerce; and great agi- 
tation was excited. The right of deposit was subse- 
quently restored; but the alarm had shown, how 
important was the possession of the waters of the 
Mississippi to the western states. 

8. What singular position of affairs now presented itself? How 
did it terminate 1 What does this affair show with respect to 
party spirit t — 9. In what year was the second census taken t 
How many inhabitants? What increase of jpopuladon in ten 
years? What of exports and revenue? — lO. What account 
can you give of Ohio ? — 11. On what account were the western 
states alarmed and agitated ? Was the right of deposit restored f 
What had this alarm shown. 



of the 
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PT.iv. 12. Negotiations wete therefore set on foot, by 
P»D. I. which the United States purchased of France, for the 
CH.UL. gum of fifteen millions of dollars, the whole territory 
l^08> o^ Louisiana. This acquisition nearly doubled the 
Lo^: extent of the Republic, adding the vast western sec- 
dka^ tion of the basin of the Mississippi, and giving the 
of United States a boundary on the Pacific Ocean,^ 

France. . 

19. What negotklions were set on footf What purchase was 
made. For what consideration t What may be said of this ac- 
qnisitionf 



EXERCISES ON THE CHRONOORAPHER. 

What epoch marks the beginning of this period 7 What 
18 its date? Point out its place on the chronographer. 

Washington was inaugurated president April 30th, 1789. 
Point out the place of this date. Mr. Hamilton's funding 
system in 1790 was the origin of the federal and republican 
parties. Point to the place of that year. The national 
bank was established in 1791, and the first census of the 
United States completed. Point out the place of this date. 

The defeat of Gen. St. Clair occurred in 1792. Locate 
this event. Kentucky was admitted into the Union in 1792. 
Washington was inaugurated the second time, in 1793. 
Point out the places of these events. Gen. Wayne totally 
defeated the Indians, August 20th, 1794. Jay's treaty with 
Great Britain was signed by Washington the same year. 
Point out the place of the year. Washington published his 
Farewell Address in 1797. Point out the place of this date. 

John Adams was inaugurated president and Thomas Jef- 
ferson vice-president, March 4, 1797. Point to this year. 
Washington died Dec. 14th, 1799. Point out the place of 
this date. In 1801, Thomas Jefiersoli was made president, 
and Aaron Burr vice-president. Point to the place of this 
date. At what event does this period terminate ? What is 
its date ? Point out its place on the chronographer. 

Let the teacher now select other dates, as before. 
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CHAPTER I. 

War with Tripoli. — Troubles with England and France. 

1. The Barbary Powers were nations of professed pt.iv 
pirates* They took and made slaves of American citi- J^dTu. 
sens, as they did those of other countries ; appropria- ch- »• 
tiDg vessels and their cargoes. If any nation would 19413, 
pay them annual tribute, they virould not take that 
nation's vessels. This was for several years done by ^|j]^ 
the United States, as it had long been, by European pinjii 
nations. At length the American republic determined 
to resist, and declared war against Tripoli. This 
war is memorable, as it laid the foundation of the 
American naval character, and discipline. Commodore 

Chapter I. — 1. What were the Barbary Powers ? What did 
they with respect to the citizens and vessels of the European and 
American nations? In what case would they desist from their 
piracy? What did the U. S. do ? Why is the TripoUuui war 
memorable ? 

* The treaty of cession. 13 273 
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FT. iv. Preble, who commanded {he American fleet, sent in 
YtiTn ^^^^ ^® ^® Mediterranean, was not only an able o^ 
OM*. L ' ficer himself, but he possessed the talent of moulding 
others. 
1804. 2. Lieut. Stephen Decatur, retook the frigate Phila- 
delphia from under the guns of the Tj-ipoliian battery ; 
set her on fire in the harbor^ and escapeiJ. This 
frigate, commanded by Capt. Bain bridge, was one of 
J^ Pfeble's squadron, and had at! ventured too far into the 
•ur»» «t- harbor of Tripoli, and ignorant of the navigation had 
''***'• grounded. The officers and crew were made cap- 
tires, and with other Americans, were treaied with 
every indignity. Their suHering^ went to the hearts 
of their fellow citizens; and, as an expedient to oblige 
the bashaw of Tripoli to release them, the govemmeni 
authorised Capt. William Eaton to unite with Hamet^ 
an expelled bashaw, to assist him to recover his for- 
mer station. 
fg|l5. 3. Eaton was made general of Hamet's forces, amount- 
ing to a few hundred Arabs. He marched from Egypt 
^^ to Deme, where the American fleet co-operated with 
toke* him. He assaulted and took Deme. The Tripolitana 
^^^'^' sent an army, which was defeated in two engage- 
ments. The bashaw then sued for peace; and OoL 
jaM3. Lear, the American consul, negotiated with him a 
^1^ treaty, by which the American prisoners were set at 
Tripoli, liberty, sixty thousand dollars ransom-money l^ing 
paid. Support was withdrawn from Hamet, but he re- 
covered his wife and children. 

4. In July, 1804, occurred the death of Gen. Alez- 
•maQM ander Hamilton. He died in a duel, fought with 
HmbU- Aaron Burr, vice-president of the United States. Burr 
toVdud ^^ *^^ challenger. Hamilton, not having the courage 
with to brave the opinion which would call him coward, 
****• met his antagonist against his sense of right, and with- 
out desire or intention to injure Jiim. By this lament- 

1. Who was the commander ? What can you say of him ? — 
2. What darinj^ exploit was performed by Decatur ? How came 
the Philadelphia stranded ? Where were the captaiki and crewf 
What was William Eaton to do in this war? — 3. Give, an ac- 
count of his movements ? On what terms was peace concluded f 
— 4r. Give an account of the death of Hamilton, and its cause f 
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able weakness of mind, America lost one of her most PT.iy. 
gifted sons. . . Mr. Jefl^rson received his second pre- "J^JTJJ^ 
iiidential election; and such was his popularity, that cb'i. 
out of 176 votes, he recdved 162. George Clinton iS05, 
of New York, was chosen vice-president 

6, Col. Burr was a dark and subtle man. Neith^ iSOT. 
party had, any longer, confidence in him. He went to 
the west, and there set on foot some great scheme, 
which' he was carrying on, when, becoming suspected 
of treasonable designs against the government, he was 
seized, and taken to Richmond for trial. It was sup- trSlM^ 
posed, that he intended to possess himself of the bank ^^]^ p^ 
of New Orieans ; and that he was raising an ariny, with ^ 
which he meant, either to subdue Mexico, or some 
other of the Spanish provinces. Sufficient evidence of 
his guilt not appearing on trial, he was acquittied. 

6, Although a neutral policy had been steadily 
maintained, the American nation was now made to i^^q^ 
Btiffer in her commerce, by the measures which Eng- to 
land took, on the one hand, to humble France, by IdO^ 
keeping all neutrals from trading at her ports ; and the Am.com 
counter measures assumed, on the other hand, by the ^^l^ 
emperor Napoleon, to keep all neutrals from the ports ^ 
belonging to Great Britain. 

7, The " decrees" made by France, and the ^ oav 
ders in council" made by Great Britain, for these pur- 
poses, were unjust, and contrary to die laws of nations. 
The United States were not in right obliged to abstain 
from trading to the French ports, because the sove- 
reign of Great Britain commanded it; nor to abstain ^f'^ 
from trading to Great Britain, because it was so ordered ^^liS? 
by the French emperor. And when these two nations 
proceeded, which on both sides they did, to take, and 
condemn as prizes, American vessels for disobe3ring 
their unlaivful decrees, they both committed acts of 

war upon our nation. 

8, The American government by its agents at the 
courts of Great Britain and France, remonstrated in 

5. What fiirther account is given of Col. Burr ? — 6. Ho«,did 
America now suffer in her commerce ?— T. What may be said 
of the decrees and orders in co wao t l as regards the right of the 
case f What did both nations wkh regard to the U. S. f 
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f>T.iv. decided terms. As the shipping of the country was 
f^-j^ so much exposed to seizure, congress laid an embargo. 
gh!i.* This also deprived the nations, which had injured the 
tSOV. American cc»nmerce, of the advantages of their trade. 
^j[e^ But the measure was much disliked by many of the 
^'^ American people. 

9. There were other causes of complaint against 
the English. In the exercise of what they termed the 
right of search for British native bom subjects, their 
* Pretend- naval officcrs entered and searched American vessels 
ofMu^ on the high seas; and repeatedly took, not only natu- 
^ ralized, but native American citizens. The Jjeopard, 
a British ship <^ war, attacked and overpowered an 
American fr^te, the Chesapeake, but a few mOes 
from the coast, and took from her ifour men. 
Outnce 10. The outrage upon the Chesapeake, which hap- 
"UJ^« pened before the embargo was laid, was resented by the 
pcdw. whole nation. But the English government sent out 
Mr. Rose, who made such explanations as satisfied the 
1S09. federal party. ... In 1809, Mr. Madison was inaugurated 
^pwri^ president, and Mr. George Clinton of New York was 
Sent, re-elected vice-president . . In the meantime the em- 
bargo met with the most violent opposition throughout 
NOT-in- the country. The government repealed it and substi- 
lubrti- tuted a law, prohibiting all intercourse with France 
tuted. or Great Britain; with a proviso, that should either 
revoke her edicts, this non-intercourse law should 
cease to be enforced, as it regarded that nation. 

11. In April, a treaty was concluded with Mr. Ers- 
Mr. Er~ kiuc, the British minister; which engaged on the part 
^jjjj^ erf Great Britain, that the orders in council, so far as 
mentdbl they affected the United States, should be withdrawn, 
bj^he The British ministry refused their sanction, alledginff 
"inw^^y- that their minister, whom they recalled, had exce^ed 
his powers. His successor, Mr. Jackson, insinuated 

8. What course was taken by the Am. government? — ?*. 
What other cause of complaint was affainst England? What 
was done by a Britisl^axsned ship ? — lO. What was the national 
feeling respecting this outrage? Who were made president 
and vice-president? In what year ? What la ymc as substituted 
for the embargo? — 11. What arrang^ement was made by Mr. 
Erskine ? What was done by the British ministry ? What waa 
Mr. Jackson* s behaviour, ana the consequence ? 
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in a correspondence with the secretary of state, that PT.nr. 
the American government knew that Mr. Erskine was f^^ 
not authorized t6 make the arrangement. This accu- oh.* i. 
sation was denied hy the secretary, hut repeated by Mr. 
Jackson. The president then declined further inter- 
course. 

12. In 1810, France repealed her decrees, and the 1814I* 
president issued a proclamation on the 2d of Novem- j^,^ 
ber, declaring, that all the restrictions imposed by the ^^^ 
non-intercourse law, should cease, in relation to France '*'**^ 
and her dependencies. 

13. The population of the United States, by the 

third census, taken m 1810, was 7,239,903 An en- Jg*J^ 

counter took place off Cape Charles, between the Ame- Atuiek 
rican frigate President, commanded by Com. Rogers, JJ^ 
and the British sloop of * war. Little Belt, commanded dent, 
by Capt. Bingham. The attack was commenced by ^'g^ 
the Little Belt, but she was soon disabled. This was 

a token that war was at hand. 

14. The appearance of a hostile confederacy, had 
been discovered among the Indians on the western indiut 
frontier. At its head, was the great chief Tecumseh, ^^^^ 
and his twin brother, Elskwatawa. Tecumseh, who 

was the master-spirit, took upon himself the depart- 2^fSi 
ments of war and eloquence, while Elskwatawa was nidcw*. 
to invest himself with the sacred and mysterious cha- **^^ 
racter of " Prophet.'* Pretending to be favored with 
direct communications from the Great Spirit, he by 
tricks and austerities, gained belief. He then began 
a species of drill, the object of which seems to diawki 
have been to discipline the Indians to obedience and jjjjj^ 
union. He ordered them to kill their dogs, and these tioo. 
^thful friends were instantly sacrificed. They must 
not, he said, permit theur fires to go out; and at once 
the fire of every wigwam was watched as by vestals. 

15. While the Prophet thus manifested, that priest- 
craft, in its worst form, may inhabit the desert as well 

12. What waS^ dbhe by France 1 What by the president t — 
13. What was the population ? Of what year? What encounter 
took place ? — 14. What two remarkable characters appeared 
among the Indians ? Give an account of Tecumseh f Oi filks- 
watawa? 
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piT.nr. afl the city, Tecumseh was going from one Indian con- 
p^ jL federacy to another, and, by his Sequence, inflaming 
their minds against the whites. He did not, like 
Philip, believe it possible to exterminate the entire 
white peculation, but he thought the combined Indian 
power, might suffice to set them their bounds. 

16. Gov. Harrison, of the Indiana territory, was di- 
rected to march against them with a military force. 
On the 7th of November, he met a number of tfie Pro- 
phet's messengers at Tippecanoe, and a suspension of 

25^jj^ hostilities was agreed upon until the next day. Har- 

«n«i rison formed his men in order of battle; and they thus 

w. 180. reposed upon their arms. Just before day, the faith- 

^^' ^^' less savages rushed upon them. But the war-whoop 

was not unexpected. The Americans stood, repelled 

the shock, and repulsed the assailants. Tecumseh 

was at a distance, not having expected, that the whites 

would strike the first blow. 

17. The French decrees being annulled, commerce 
had begun with France, and nine hundred American 
vessels, richly laden, had been captured by the British 
since the year 1803. The president recommended to 
congress, that the United States should be placed in 

. an attitude of defense. Provision was accordingly 
^ made to increase the regular army to 35,000 men, and 
to enlarge the navy. The president was authorized 
to borrow eleven millions of dollars, and the duties on 
imported goods were doubled. 

18. Mr. Madison laid before congress documents, 
tSVl» which proved that in 1809, the British government, by 
Henry'i i^s agent. Sir James Craig, governor of Canada, had 
^j^ sent John Henry, as an emissary to the United States; 

lAiftO ^ intrigue with the leading members of the federal 

^^* party, and lead them, if possible, to form the eastern 

auMim. part of the union into a nation, or province, dependent 

on Great Britain. Henry proceeded through Vermont 




M. • . Axirw utauy ui me ^A-inencMt vessels naa me oniisn iaK.en i 
Since what year ? What measures were taken to prepare for 
war ? — 18. What disclosure was made by the President f 
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md New Hampshire to Boston; but he returned with- p>T.iy. 
out effecting, in any degree his purpose. to~u" 

CH. U. 



CHAPTER n. 

War of 1812.— Condition of the country.— Hall's surrender. 

1. On the 18th of June, 1812, war with Great Britain 

was formally declared. In 1775, the Americans were ^ JJi 
comparatively a warlike people ; iJiey had now become eUnd. 
enervated by a peace of nearly forty years. In 1808, 
the regular army consisted of only 3,000 men ; but 
during that year, the government increased it to nine Miutari 
thousand. The act to raise an additional force was ^y,^ 
passed so short a time previous to the declaration of imde- 
war, that not more than one-fourth of the number '"**^ 
were enlisted at that time; and those were, of course, 
raw and undisciplined. 

2. The state of the revenue in 1812, was extremely 
unfavorable to the prosecution of an expensive war. 
Derived almost solely from duties on merchandise im- g,^^ 
ported, it was abundant in a state of commercial pros- ther^ 
perity ; but in time of war and trouble, the aggressions ^*'"** 
of foreign powers, while they produced an increase of 
public expenditure, almost destroyed the means of de- 
fra3ring it 

3. The condition of the navy was better than that timm. 
of the army. The situation of the United States, as a ^{^ 
maritime and commerci^ nation, had kept it provided eondite 
with seamen. The recent contest with Tripoli, had ^y. 
given to the officers and men, some experience in war. q^,^,. 
But the navy was smalL Ten frigates, ten sloops, and d«uw 
one hundred and sixty-five gun boats, was all the ^^^ 
public naval force, which America could oppose to the 
thousand ships of Great Bntain. . . . Henry Dearborn, a 

GHArrERlI. — 1. At what timfr was war declared t What was 
the condition of the army f — 9. What was that of the revenue t 
— 3. What that of the navy f Who was made eommander f 
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r»T. IV. surviving officer of the revolution, was appointed 
"^^j^^ major-general and commander-in-chief of the Ameri- 
cH.li.' can army. 

^M€^ 4. The plan of the campaign was formed at Wash- 
ington. It was intended to invade Canada, at Detroit 
and Niagara, and that the armies from these places 
should be joined, on the way, by the force stationed 
Amy of at Plattsburg, and all proceed to Montreal. The army 
J^ destined for Detroit, was collected at Dayton, in Ohio, 
west, some time before the declaration of war. The forces 
consisted of three regiments of volunteers, command 
ed by Cols. M'Arthur, Cass, and Findlay, and 300 re- 
gulars under Col. Miller; — the whole under Gen. 
Hull, who had been, for some time, governor of the 
Michigan Territory, 
jmie 30. 5. Gen. Hull, moving slowly through an iinculti- 
Hun ftt vated region, reached the rapids of the Maumee, and 
p j lg ^ ^ on the first of July sent off his hospital stores, his 
sick, and part of his baggage, in a vessel to go by 
Atnmk Water to Detroit This vessel, in which was his 
«««i««- trunk of private papers, containing accounts of the 
^'^ 'army^and plans of movement, was taken by the Bri- 
tish. Gen. Hull arrived at Detroit on the 5th, and on 
the 12th invaded Canada. At Sandwich he issoied a 
bold and imposing proclamation, inviting the Canadians 
to join him. The British force, which it was expect- 
ed his army would attack, was at Fort Maiden. He 
waited near it for artillery from Detroit.;) A detachment 
of the army took a bridge leading to" the fort, but he 
would not suffer them to retain it. 

6. As the British had the command of the waters^ 
the road from Ohio, by which Hull expected a party 
Hora^'i under Capt. Brush to bring provisions, was infested by 
K2d*w w^Jriors whom their shipping landed on the American 
T«cum- side. Hull sent a detachment, under Van Home, to 
••^* keep open the road. Tecumseh and his Indians lay 
in ambush, and killed thirty of his men, when the re- 
mainder fled to Detroit 

4. What was the plan of the campaign ? Describe the army 
of the north-west ? — 5. Describe Hulra progress from Dayton 
to the vicinity of Maiden ? — 6. What happened f the first party 
sent ^Y Hull to escort Capt. Brush f 
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7> On the 17th, the important fortress c^ Mackinaw p»t.iv 
was taken, by a party of British and Indians, the small JI^j^ 
garrison being allowed the honors of war. 'fhe vie- ch.*u/ 
torious party were now bearing down upon HuIL) Nor »» 
was this all, Gen. Dearborn was drawn by the British, 
on pretence of treating for peace, into an armistice, in ^^^^ 
which Hull's army was not included. This set free which 
the whole British army of Canada to come against h^ 
him, as nothing was to be feared from any other 
quartgr. 

8fG«n. Hull took counsel of his fears, and against 
the entreaties of his officers, returned to DetrpitT He ^„-. ^ 
sent immediately Col. Miller, with 600 men, to escort ^^ <>' 
Capt. Brush. In tlie woods of Maguaga he routed, in ^I**" 
a severe fight, Tecumseh and his Indians : and then -^"qqJ*^ 
returned to Detroit, Gen. Hull having learned that 

Capt. Brush had taken another route Fifty persons, 

mostly the garrisoa of Chicago, were slain by a party 
of savages, as they were attempting to pass from that 
place to Detroit 

9. On the 13th, Brock, the most able of the Bri- ^^J^ 
tish Generals, arrived at Maiden, and took com- ap- 
mand. On the 14th, he moved the British forces to ?^t! 
Sandwich, and the next day sent a summons to Hull 
to surrender ; threatening him, that the Indians would 
be let loose upon Detroit, unless he did. On the morn- 
ing of the 16th, Brock crossed to Spring Wells, and 
moved towards Detroit. Gen. Hull drew up his men 
in order of battle ; then, while they were eager for the 
fight, ordered them to retire to the fort. The indigna- 
tion of the army broke forth, and all subordination 
ceased. They crowded in, and without any order 
from the general, stacked their arms, some dashing 
them with violence upon the ground. Many of the 
soldiers wept, and even the women were angry at 
such apparent cowardice. 

T. What circumstmcMr alarmed Gen. Hull? — 8. Whatjpe- 
trocrade movement diahe make ? What second party send out f 
What battle was fought? What happened on the 15th of 
August ? — 9. Who took command of tkoJMtish army ? De- 
BcrSe the movemertt»-©f Brock? What was ^o»e by Hull? 
What was the conduct of the army, when bid to retire to the 
Iwtf "* — 

13 
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fiT.nr, 10. Hull, perceiving that he had no longer any an 
■jj^ thority. and belieymg that the Indians were ready to 
n.' fidl upon the inhabitants, was anxious to put the place 



P»D. 
OH. n. 



MIS. ^^^^^ ^® protection of the British. A white flag was 
* hung out upon the walls of the fort Two British 
rendm officcrs rode up, and a capitulation was concluded by 
^™J* Hull with the most unbecoming haste. His officers 
prii^en were not consulted, and every thing was left at the 
^^ mercy of the British general. . . . Gen. Hull was soon 
after exchanged, and brought to trial. He was sen- 
tenced to death, for cowardice and unofficer-Mke con- 
duct, but pardoned by the president, as he had, in his 
youth, been a brave revolutionary officer. 



CHAPTER m 

Naval successes. 

1. Three days after the disgraceful surrender of 
Detroit occurred off the Grand Bank of Newfound- 

^ifaTrf' ^^' ^® capture of the British frigate Guerriere, under 

Tktorj. the command of Capt Dacres, by the American frigate 

k?6Vw! Constitution, commanded by Capt. Hull. Capt. Dacres 

63. Am! had challenged any American vessel of her class, and 

^.7; in various ways, manifested his contempt of "the 

Yankees." In thirty minutes after the first broadside 

of the Constitution, the Guerriere had her masts and 

rigging shot away, and her hulk so injured, that she 

^^ was in danger of sinking. . . . Capt Porter, of the United 

^*' ' States friffate Essex, captured, near the same place, the 

British sloop of war Alert, after an action of only 

eight minutes. 

2. On the 13th of October, the army stationed at 
Lewiston, under Gen. Van Rensselaer, mostly com- 
ic. What was then done ? What was the manner of the snr- 

render? What sentence was passed against Hull? Waajfr-— 
executed f 

Chapter HI. — 1. What important naval jqctorv happened 
about the time of Hull's surrenoer t What was tne loos on both 
sides ? What other naval victory occurred f 



Ijoaed of Kew York milida, made an unfortauate and pt.iv, 
unsuccessful attempt to invade Canada. A part of the p,u ^^ 
army crossed, and a batde was fought at Queenstown. oh.iii. 
During the battle, Gen, Brock waa killed, by a pai'ty oct. ul 
headed by Capt. Wool, But Gea, Sheaffe cuming up ^^J***"^ 
with 1^000 firitLsh and Indiana^ while the militia on Ain.ioM 
the American shore refused to cross, the republican Jj^j^^ 
troops on the Canada side were obliged to sur reader* ■(«€». 

3. Gen. Smyth succeeded Geo. Vaa Rensselaer, and 

late in the season, made another abortive attempt t*^ -jj-» 
cross an army into Canada. Capt King, with a party^ 1»13I« 
had prepared the way, by gallantly storming a battery 
opposite Black Rock; but the army did not follow 
him, and he was made prisoner, 

4. Ohio and Kentucky, had aroused at the call of 
Hull for assistance ; and an anny, on its march for De- 
troit^ was in the southern part of Ohio, when the news 

met them, of the surrender of that post This rather yoiua 
stimulated than repressed the ardor of the patriotic inha- j£%J^ 
bitants of the west Kentucky put on foot 7,000 volun* 
teers, Ohio nearly half that number. Congress iqn 
pointed Gen. Harrison to the command q£ these forces. 

5. The Indians of the north-west had murdered 
twenty-one persons at the mouth of White river; and 
had committed other atrocities. For the defense of 
the Indiana and Illinois territories, a large number of 
mounted volunteers was collected, by Gov. Shelby of g^^^^^ 
Kentucky. Under Gen. Hopkins, they atten^ted an nnsiie. ' 
expedition against the Kickapoo and Peoria towns; but ^|^^' 
being gentlemen volunteers, and feeling on an equality m^ 
with theur general, they, after several days march, put ^i^. 
it to the vote of the army, whether they would prooeed 
further; and a majority of the troops being a^unst it, 
they turned about, and, to the grief of &e general, 
went home. This a^r brought the employment and 
paying of volunteers into disrepute. 

tt. Pescribe the affair of QaMQstownf — 3. What account 
can you give of Gen. Smyth's anempt? — 4. What troops had 
been raised in the west? Who appointed to the command t — 
ft. What had been done by the Indians f Describe the expedi- 
tion against them, headed by 6en. Hopkins f 
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rr. nr. 6. Gen. Hc^ins, at the head of another party, — and 
p,jj jj after him Cols. Russel and Campbell, made predatory 
0H.'iii.' incursions into the Indian towns. They put the savages 
Oet 18. in f^ur, and protected the white inhabitants. . .C Capt 
^"^^^of ^^^^^y ^ *^® American sloop of war Wasp, captured, 
FrSie after a bloody engagement, a British warlike vessel^ 
' '"feoT ^® Frolic. Two hours after the battle, a British seven- 
Oet 85. ^-four took Capt Jones and his prize. . . Com. Decatur, 
BrJ^ in the frigate United States, defeated and made prize of 
j^ 13. the British frigate Macedonian, Capt. Carden. . . . The 
P^j^ fortunate frigate Constitution, conunanded by Com. 
Br. loM, Bainbridge, captured, off the coast of Brazil, the British 
w^mi ^'■gate Java. Besides these public successes, the Ame* 
rican privateers took 250 British vessels, and 3,000 
prisoners. \ 
gj^^ 7. The waJbdih of party feeling had not abated. The 
enemies of the administration declared, that the ill- 
success of the war was owing to their inefficiency; 
while its friends attributed the Mure, to the interfe- 
rence of the opposite party. Both were right in a de- 
gree; as the government, unused to war, had doubt- 
less failed of making judicious and seasonable provi- 
sions. But all its difficulties were increased, by an 
ungenerous, and almost treasonable opposition. 

§. The most alarming opposition was not, however, 

that arising from mere individual clamor. The states 

of Massachusetts and Connecticut had refused their 

militia, to the call of the general government They 

^^SSt alleged that the state governments ought to determine 

^^ when the exigencies of the nation require the services 

of their militia. They also decided, that it was xm- 

constitutional for the pi'esident to delegate his power 

to any officer,^ not of the militia, and who was not 

Mr. Mm- chosen by the respective states. It was probably 

J^'» owing to the disapprobation, with which the great body 

^-^ of the people viewed these opinions and measures of 

the opposition, that the result of the election of pre 

6. What officers made successful incursions ? What'ii&val 
yictory occurred Oct. 18th ? What on the 25th oC^Oct. ? — T. 
What was the state of party feeling ? — 8. What alarming sjrmp- 
toms of rebellion occurred in Now England ? What emcthad 
the proceedings of tho opposition on the election ? 
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sident was not only favorable to Mr. Madison, but pt. iv 
showed a diminution of the federal, and an increase p,p ,j^ 
of the republican party. ch.'if. 

9. Congress passed acts authorizing the construction m& 
of four large ships of war, for the increase of the navy 
on the lakes, and for increasing the bounty given to re- 
cruits, and enlarging the regular army. The previous c«,s^,i,« 
law authorizing the emplo)rment of volunteers, as they make 
had been found insuboitlinate, was repealed. To pro- cu^ *Sa 
vide for the revenue, they authorized a loan of sixteen ***« *"• 
millions of dollars; and gave power to the president 
to issue treasury notes to the amount of five millions. 
Mr. Madison received his second inauguration on the 
4th of March, and Elbridge Gerry was at the same 
tune made vice-president 



CHAPTER IV. 

Campaign of 1813. — Massacre rf Frenchtown. 

1. The head-quarters of Gen. Harrison were, at this 
time, at Franklinton, in Ohio. Gen. Winchester had HmtUo* 
been detached to proceed in advance of the main army. ii|^[J^. 
Hearing that a party of the British were stationed at 
Frenchtown, he attacked and dispersed them. But 
on the morning of the 22d, he was surprised and as- j®^^ 
saulted by the combined force of British and Indians, Mm- 
under the command of Col. Proctor. Gen. Winchester ^^^ 
was taken; and being terrified with Proctor's *hK^t town. 
of an Indian massacre, he presumed, though a pn- iT'fioo,' 
soner, to send a command to the troops still fij|^htinf g^^ 
to surrender; Proctor having promised them, in thaiiu'sM^w. 
case, protection. They laid down their arms, and the ^ 

O. What laws did congress make to carry on the war f Who 
#as made president and vice-president ? 

Chajptbr IV.— 1. Where was Gen. Harriaoxi with the western 
•rmy ? Whom did he detach ? What account can you givQ of 
the shocking s^ne Frenchtovm f^ 
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die blowing up of a magazine. The Americans took p»t.iv. 
possession of the town. After three days they re- "^"Jf 
crossed the lake to Sackett^s Harbor^ where they left oh.'it.* 
their wounded. 1813, 

6. On the 27th Gen. Dearborn re-embarked his army 

and proceeded to attack Fort George. After fighting m^ 97. 
for its defense, the British commander, CoL St. Vincent, (^^, 
•piked his guns, and abandoned the fort The Ame- Br. km 
ricans took possession of Fort Erie, that having j^"^' 
also been evacuated by the British. CoL St Vincent Am. es. 
had retired, with his army, to Burlington Heights, " 

near the head of Lake Ontario. To pursue Iwn, Gen. 
Dearborn detached Gens. Chandler and Winder. Col. Ai&ir oi 
St Vincent, at dead of night, stole upon them and at- ^^^ ** 
tacked the camp. In the confusion and carnage which 
ensued. Chandler and Winder were both made pri- 
soners, phe Americans, however, maintained their Bearer 
post, and forced the enemy to retire. . • Col. BcersUer !>«"»• 
being sent against a British force at the Beaver Dams, ^570! 
which proved much larger than his own, surrendered 
his detachment. 

7. The American fleet, now formed on Lake Erie, 
was commanded by Com. Perry. It consisted of the 
Niagara and Lawrence, each of twenty-five guns, and 
several smaller vessels, carrying two guns each. The 
enemy's fleet, of equal force, was commanded by Com. 
Barclay, a veteran officer. Perry, at 12 o'clock, made ^^p*- \J* 
an attack. The flag-ship became disabled. Perry em- victOTj. 
barked in an open boat, and amidst a shower of bul- 
lets, carried the ensign of conmiand on board an- 
other, and once more bore down upon the enemy 

with the remainder of his fleet At four o'clock, the 
whole British squadron, consisting of six vessels, car- g g, 
rying in all sixty-three guns, surrendered to the HwriMo 
Americans. ^^ 

8. This success on lake Erie, opened a passage to ^^r ^ 
the territory which had been surrendered by Hull ; and «,/" ' 
Gen. Harrison lost no time in transferring the war d«'«m^ 

6. Give an account of the military movements at Fort Erie t 
Of the affair at Stony Creek ? What was done at Beaver Dams? 
What loss in prisoners ? — 7. Describe4b«H>attle on Lake Ene. 
—8. What good effect immediately followed this victory t 
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PT.iY. thither. On the 23d of September, he landed hu 

p,p jj^ troops near Fort Maiden, but Proctor, despite the 

OH.' it/ spirited remonstrance of Tecumseh, an abler man than 

Hg^^ himself, and now a general in the British army, had 

evacuated Maiden, burnt the fort and store-hoiises, 

and retreated before his enemy. The Americans, 

on the 29th, went in pursuit, entered, and repossessed 

Detroit 

9. Proctor had retired to the Moravian village on 
Oct 5. the Thames, about eighty miles from that place. His 
^^ army of 2,000, was more than half Indians. Harrison 

ig»*««« overtook him on tlie 5th of October. The British 

pri^eoo. army, although inferior in numbers, had the advantage 

k!m! of choosing their ground. Gen. Harrison gained much 

Am. loM, reputation for his arrangements, especially as he 

^' changed them with judgment, as circumstances changed 

on the field of battle. Col. Johnson, with his mounted 

Kentuckians, was opposed to Tecumseh and his In- 

Peftth of dians. In the heat of the battle the chief fell, bravely 

^■S!* ^E^^E' H^ warriors fled. Proctor, dismayed, meanly 

deserted his army, and fled with two hundred dragoons. 

10. The Indian confederacy, in which were still 
3,000 warriors, had lost with Tecumseh their bond of 
union; and the Ottawas, Chippewas, Miamis, and 
Pottawattamies, now sent deputies to Gen. Harrison, 
and made treaties of alliance. 

11. In the early part of this year, the bays of Chesa- 
peake and Delaware were declared by the British go- 
vernment to be in a state of blockade. To enforce 

Grace,^ this cdict, flccts were sent over under Admirals War- 
*^ ren, Cockburn, and Beresford. Admiral Cockbum 
graceful made his name odious by his disgraceful behaviour in 
^ri^h ^^^ Chesapeake. He took possession of several small 
islands in the bay, and from these made descents upon 
the neighboring shores. Frenchtown, Havre de Grace, 
Fredericktown, Hampton and Georgetown, were suc- 
cessively the scenes of a warfare, of which savages 

-— — — 1 ■ 

8. What movement was m^^fijiy Proctor ? By^flB* Ameri- 
cans? — 9. What account cart you give of the battle of the 
Thames? — lO. Did the death of TecxuMfleh produce conse- 

auences of hnportance ? — 11. What happened in the vicinity of 
tie Chesapeake. 
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would have been ashamed; and which did much to p^p ,v. 
hurt the cause of the British, by incensing the Ameri- 
cans, more and more, against them. 



P»D II. 

CU. V. 



CHAPTER V. 

Northern army. — ^Loss of the Chesapeake.-^Creek War 

1. On Lake Ontario, Com. Chauncey, encountered 1813. 
a fleet of seven sail, bound for Kingston, with troops and 
provisions. Five of the vessels he captured. . . . The 
general plan of the American government was still to Brf Fleet 
take Montreal. An army was at Sackett's Harbor, ^^^^ 
partly composed of the troops from Fort George, of by sir 
whiwi Gen. Wilkinson took the command. This army ''^ ^^ 
was embarked to proceed down the St. Lawrence ; and 

was to be joined by the army from Plattsburg, com- 
manded by Gen. Wade Hampton. 

2. A detachment of this army landed under Gen. 
Boyd, and engaged a party of the British at Williams- 
burg, and was defeated. Gen. Wilkinson here was uaii- 
informed, that Gen. Hampton would not join him; and ^"^ 
he went into winter-quarters at French Mills. . . . Gen. m 
Hampton, in attempting to move towards Montreal, ^'•^*** 
had found some opposition from the British troops ; 

and he returned to Plattsburg for the winter. He was 
soon succeeded in command, by Gen. Izard. 

3. Sir George Prevost,no longer fearing an attack 

on Montreal, sent Generals St. Vincent and Drum- Ne^wk, 
mond to recover the forts on the Niagara. Gen. ^^^ 
M'Clure, the American commander at Fort George, Black 
having too small a force to maintain his post, with- ^^ 
drew his troops, but burnt as he retreated, the British 

Chapter V. — 1. What was done by Com. Chauncey f • What 
was still the plan of the Americans? What movements were 
made, and by whom?— 2. What happened at Williamsburg t 
What was the loss ? What further account can you give of Gen. 
Wilkinson? What of Gen. Hampton? — 3. What was now 
done on the Niagara frontier ? 

13* 
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»»»T.i7. vUlage of Newark. The American govefninent dis- 
^,jj ,j ■ owned the act ; but the British retaliated, by burning 
cH.'v.' the villages of Buffiklo and Black Rock. 
1813* ^* Naval Affairs. — Another naval victory, the 
sixth in succession, now did honour to the seanservice; 
Br. ]ou C^P^ Lawrence, in the Hornet, defeated on the 23d 
4o,Am5. of Feb., the British sloop of war Peacock, after an 

action of only fifteen minutes Lawrence was 

Bhaimoii promoted to the command of the frigate Chesapeake, 
chli^ She was lying in the harbor of Boston, ill-fitted for 
A^iSi ^^' ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ * ^**^ ®^ dissatisfection from 
lu ^ w! not liaving had their pay. The British, mortified at 
Br?h*if t^eir navd defeats, had prepared the frigate Shannon, 
**»«'"»'»- with a picked crew of officers and seamen. Capt 
Broke, the commander, senf a challenge to Lawrence, 
"°* * which he injudiciously accepted. The frigates met 
In a few minutes every officer, and about half the men 
of the Chesapeake, were killed or bleeding and disabled. 
Lawrence mortally wounded, and delirious, continually 
raved, " Don't give up the ship." The British boarded 
her, and they, not the Americans^ lowered her colours. 
5. Another naval disaster followed. The United 
States sloop of war Argus, commanded by Lieut. Allen, 
Am!-ioH was captured, in St. George^s channel, by the British 
40,Br.& gioop of war Pelican; Allen, mortally wounded, died 
in England. . . . The Americans were again successful in 
*'*^** ^ an encounter between the brig Enterprize, conunanded 
by Lieut Burrows, and the British brig Boxen Bur- 
rows was mortally wounded. 
SJJS ^' Creek War. — ^The Creek Indians had become 
up by in a degree civilized by the efforts of the government, 
klT^ and those of benevolent individuals. Tecumseh went 
among them, and by his feeling of the wrongs of his 
race, infused by his eloquence into their minds, he 
wrought them to a determination of war and vengeance. 
Mm»- 7. Without declaring war, they conmiitted such acts 
MiiL^dof violence, that the white families were put in fear 
teJS^l" *^^ ^®^ ^ ^® ^^^ ^^^ shelter. At noon day, Foit 

4-. Give an account of Capt. Lawrence's victory t Of his d« 
feat and death? — ft. In what other case were the Americana 
unsuccessftil ? What Victory was achieved ? — 6. What was tbo 
state of the Creeks t How were thdr mkids excited f 
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Mims was suddenly surrounded by the Creek warriors* p't. iv» 
They mastered the garrison, sei fire to the fort, and p^^^ 
butchered helpless babes and women, as well as men ch.'yi. 
in arms. Out of. three hundred persons, but seven- i^g^^. 
teen escaped to tell the tale. 

8. What, in such a case, could the American go- 
vernment do, but to defend its own population, by 
such means as alone have been found effectual, with 
this terrible ^? Gen. Jackson, probably the most 
efficient commander ever engaged in Indian warfare, Jackson 
went among them, at the head of 2,500 Tennesseeans. Ftoyd 
Gen. Floyd, the governor of Gieorgia, headed about j^"m*« 
1,000 Georgia militia. They laid waste the Indian ^Sm^ 
villages; they fought with them bloody battles, at ^'**^ 
Talledega, at Autosse, and at Eccannachaca. 

9. Finally, at the bend of the Tallapoosa, was fought 
the last fatal field of the Creeks ; in which they lost 

600 of their bravest warrriors. Then, to save the re- '^^^ 
sidue of their wasted nation^ they sued for peace ; and last int- 
a treaty was accordingly made with them. But while ***^**' 
it remains with the Indian nations an allowed custom, 
to make war without declaring it, treaties with thenu 
ere of no permanent valued 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Niagara Frontier.- ^Batdes of Chippewa and Bridgewater. 

1. Various proposals to treat for peace having been 
made since die commencement of the war, the Ameri- Commi*- 
can government sent Messrs. Adams, Gallatin, and tl^'ibr 
Bayard, in the month of August, to Ghent, the place J^*J^ 
of meeting previously agreed on. They were there ohenu 

T. Give an account of the massacre at Fort Mims ? — 8. Who 
went against the Creeks? At what places were they defeated f 
9. Where was the final battle ? What then occurred ? 

Chapter VI. — 1. What persons were sent to treat for peace 
on each side ? To what place 7 



r*T.iy. met by Lord Gambier, Henry Qolboum, and William 

piD, 11^ Adams, commissioners on Uie part of Great Britain. 

CH.* vi.' On that of America, Henry Clay, and Jonathan Russell, 

were afterwards added to the delegation. 

2. Congress met in extra session, and with the firm- 

***^*** ness of the days of the revcdntion, taxed the people, 

^^^^^ regardless of the popular clamor, for the necessary 

expenditures of their government They also authop- 

izeid a loan. At the r^s^ar session, congress, desirous 

of an efficient army, gave by law, 124 dollars to each 

recruit 

mf,^M 3. Campaign op 1814. — Gen. Wilkinson, having 

* received orders from the secretary of war, detached 

Feb.ai. Gen. Brown, with 2,000 troops, to the Niagara fron- 

£^Jj«f tier, and then retired to Plattsburg. The British had 

fortified themselves at La Colle Mill, near the river 

Sorel. Gen. Wilkinson advanced, and made an attack. 

A sortie from the building ended in his repulse. The 

general was censured by the public *, and tried by a 

court martial, but ncnninally acquitted. 

Feb. 91. 4* Capt Holmes, who was eent from Detroit, fell in 

Ho£?L unexpectedly with 300 of the enemy. With but 180 

^ men he fought them, stood his ground, and killed 69 

of their number. 

14 000 of ^* '^^^ ^^ ^*^ ^^ Napoleon, a formidable army of 

Welling, fourteen thousand men, who had fought under the Duke 

^J52jln of Wellington, were embarked at Bordeaux for Canada ; 

trooM and, at the same time, a strong naval force, with an 

^}^ adequate number of troops, was directed against the 

maritime frontier of the United States, to maintain a 

strict blockade, and ravage the whole coast from Maine 

to Georgia. 

6. In June, Gen. Brown marched his army fi-om 

o«ii. Sackett's Harbor to Bufi^o, expectmg to invade Ca- 

^SIm nada. Here were added to his army, Towson's artil- 

rtErie. lery, and a corps of volunteers, commanded by Gen 

3-. What was done by congress in their extra session f In the 
regular session f — 3. What was done by Gen. Wilkinson t 
What happened at La Colle t — *. What was done by Captain 
Holmes? — S. What threatening measures were now taken by 
the British t — 6. What movements were made by Gen. Brown t 
Wliat addition was made to his army f 
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Porter, making, in the whole, about 3,500 men. On p>T.iy 
the 2d and 3d of July, they crossed the Niagara, and p,p • 
invested Fort Erie, where the garrison, amounting to oh.Vi. 
100 men, surrendered without resistance. A British ^f>^M 
army, of the supposed invincibles, and commanded *'*■* 
by Gen. Riall, occupied a position at the mouth of 
the Chippewa. 

7. The two armies met at the battle of Chippewa, juiy k 
in fair and open fight. The republican soldiers, ^^^^^ 
headed by the able officers that had now come for- Iom sii 
ward, defeated, with inferior numbers, the veterans ^^ ** 
who had fought witli Wellington. Soon after the bat- 
tle. Gen. Riall fell back to Fort George, where in a few 

days he was joined by Gen. Drummond, when his 
army amounted to 5,000 men. 

8. Gen. Brown being encamped at Chippewa, or- 
dered Gen. Scott, with a brigade, and Towson's artil- 
lery, to make a movement on the Queenstown road, 
to take off the attention of the British from his stores 

on the American side, which, he had heard, they threat- *«^ 
ened. Instead of this. Gen. Riall was moving towards Gca. 
the Americans with his whole force. Gen. Scott passed ^^^ 
the grand cataract, and then became apprized of the ™^^^ 
enemy's presence and force. Transmitting an account attack. 
to Gen. Brown, he instantly marched on, and fear- 
lessly attacked. 

9. His detachment maintained the figbt for more 

than an hour, against a force seven times their num- ^ijS^ 
ber: and it became dark before the main army of the 
Americans, under Gen. Brown, came up. Gen. Ripley oew. 
then perceiving how fatal to Scott's brigade was a "j^ 
British battery of nine pieces of artillery, said to Col. Dma. 
MUler, " Will you take yonder battery ?" " I'll try," ^»J^ 
said Miller; and at the head of the 21st regiment, he 
calmly marched up to the mouth of the blazing can- 
non, and took them. 

6. What was the poedtion and strength of the Britirii army f 

7. What account can yon give of the battle of Chippewmf 
What was now the amount of the force under Gen. Kiallf 

8. Describe the commencement of the remarkable battle of 
Bridgewatert— 9. What was done by Scott's detachment? 
When krnied by the main army f What was done by Bipmf 
•pdMiDerf 
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10. The eminence on which they were planted, was 
the key of the British position; and Gen. Ripley fol- 
lowing with his regiment, it was kept, notwithstand- 
ing the enemy, by the imcertain light of the waning 
moon, cliarged with the bayonet^ till they were four 
times repulsed. x\bout midrnglit^ they ceased to con- 
tend, 'IMie roar of the cataract alone was heard, as they 

Ajt'^s retired, and leil their posiiioii and artillery to the Anie- 
8«o, It r leans. Geoa. Brown and Scott were botli wounded; 
find the command after the battle, devolved on Gen. 
Ripley. He found no means of removing the artillery 
from the field. The British leammg this, immediately 
l-e-occupied the ground, and hence, in writing to tlieir 
government, tliey claimed the victory. 

11. The American army, now reduced to 1,600, re* 



•TIKI' jr. 



Brsttih 






to. Was Miller's taking the battery important to the buccah 
of the Americana f What happened at midnight t What WM 
the loss on both sides f 
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tired to Fort Erie, and there entrenched themselves, pre it. 
The enemy, to the number of 5,000, followed and be- "ilDTBT 
sieged them. They made an attempt to take the fort 0H.'n. 
by storm, bnt were repalsed by the Americans. Col. IBU* 
Drummond had partially succeeded, and was in the Aug. 15. 
act of denying mercy to the conquered, who asked for STeIS? 
quarter, when a barrel of powder beneath him became ^«* 
Ignited, and he and they were blown together into the Am. m. 
air. 

12. Cren. Brown, observing that a portion of the 
British army was divided from the rest, ordered a sortie sortie. 
from the fort; which was one of the best conducted ®|f-,,jj^ 
operations of Uie war. Gen. Porter here distinguished wound«d 
himself, as did many others. But the loss was heavy kSf JJi 
for the wasting army of the Americans, and the coun- »»wj> 
try became anxious for the fate of those whose valor iun/k. 
had shown the foe, that when once inured to war, •^^j^- 
there are no betler officers or soldiers, than those of 
the American Republic. Gen. Izard had, on this ac- 
count, been sent from Plattsburg; and now, with 5,000 
troops, he joined Gen. Brown. The British, after this, 
retired to their entrenchments behind Chippewa. 



CHAPTER VU. 

Washington taken by the British.— Baltimore threatened. 

1. The British fleet in the Chesapieake was &ug-^^j^^* 
mented by the arrival of Admiral Cochrane, who hm ranc 
been sent out with a large land foi'ce, commanded by ^J 
Gen. Ross ; in pursuance of the resolution which had Roat. 
been taken by the British government, ^to destroy and 

11. What was the condition of the American army after the 
battle t What the strength of the British? What was done by 
each? What loss occurred ? — IJJ. Describe the sortie iromFort 
Erie ? What was the loss ? What feeling had the country now 
respecting this army ? What had the army shown ? Who joined 
Gen. Brown ? With what force ? 

Chapter VII. — 1. What barbarous resolution had been taken 
by the British government? 
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prr.iY. 1^7 waste such towns and districts upon the coast, as 
y,p might be found assailable." It was on the 19th, that 
cH.*viil Gen. Ross landed at Benedict with 6,000 infantry, and 
^^ ^ began his march to Washington, distant twentynseven 
rig miles, keeping along the right bank of the Patuxent 
^^», At Pig Point, was stationed an American flotilla, com- 
flotiua. manded by Com. Barney. He blew up the boats, and 
retired with his men. 

2. The enemy's approach to Washington was by 
Auf. 94. the Bladensburg road. Here he was met by Gen. 
^wJT" S**^8^^^» ^^^ ^® militia from Baltimore; by Com. 
Am!&, Barney's brave marines, and finally, by the small army 
Br?»<9 under Gen. Winder, to which had been assigned the 

' defense of the capital. The British were victorious. 

3. Gen. Ross entered Washington at eight in the 
evening. His troops burnt, not only the capitol, which 

Aug. 35. ^^ ^ ^^ unfinished state, but its extensive library, 
^n- records, and other collections ; appertaining not to war, 
ten ihT but to peace and civilization. The public offices and 
capitaL ^hc president's house were wantonly sacrificed, to- 
gether with many private dwellings. This barbarous 
usage irritated, as it insulted the .^erican nation, and 
made the warJTopular with all parties. 

4. Admiral Cochrane, having received on board his 
fleet the elated conquerors, Sie combined land and 

^^J« sea forces moved on to the attack of Baltunore. A»- 
thraaten' ceuding the Chesapeake, they appeared at the mouth 
****** of the Patapsco, fourteen miles from that city. Gen. 



Ross, with his army, amounting to about 6,000, de- 
barked at North Point, and commenced his march 
towards the city. 

6. Gen. SmiUi, commanded the defenders. He dis- 
&i^' patched 2,000 men, under Gen. Strieker, who advanced 
"»»*• to meet the enemy. A skirmish ensued, in which 
"^•f Gen. Ross was killed. Col. Brooke, havmg the in- 
structions of Gen. Ross, continued to move forward. 
The Americans gave way, and Gen. Strieker retired to 

1. What sea and land forces had been gent out f — 2. What 
opposition did Gen. Ross meet? What was the loss in the batde 
of bladensburg f — 3. When did the British enter Washington t 
What did they destroy t — 4r. Where did they next got — 5. 
What steps were taken to defend Baltimore f 
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the heights, whare Gen. Smith was stationed with the pir.iy. 
mam army. IPiTal 

6. Col. Brooke could not draw Gen. Smith fnmi his 0B.V11. 
entrenchments. The fleet had not been able to pass ifj^^^of 
Fort McHenry. Brooke removed his troops in the Sept. 14. 
night, and ve-embarked at "Nofth Point, to the great ^^t^' 
joy of ^e inhabitants of Baltimore. <^w. 

7. The eastern portion of the coast of Maine, was 
taken into quiet possession by the British. The fri- j^ ^^ 
gate, John Adams, had been placed in the Penobscot An^oit. 
riv^, near Hampden, for preservation. On the approach ^^""^ 
of the British, the nulitia, who were there stationed as 

a guard, blew up the frigate and fled. 

8. A British fleet under Com. Hardy appeared be- 
fore Stonington. They landed and attacked at diflerent ^^ 
points. So far were they from finding that Connect!* JLcik 
cut was attached to the British cause, that no where ^[Jjj*^ 
had their predatory excursions been met, by the a^'r^ 
militia, with more spirit After bombarding the place p***^ 
for three days^ Com. Hardy drew ofl'his fleet. 

9. The British army in Canada was augmented by 
another body of those troops, who had served under ^^q^ 
Wellington. With such an army, fourteen thousand Prcrott 
strong. Sir Geoi^e Prevost invaded by the western Jtc^ 
bank of Lake Champlain. From Champlain, he pro* pi»i^-. 
claimed, that his arms would only be directed against hu pro- 
the government, and those who supported it ; while ^^l 
no injury should be done to the peaceful and unof- ^*^*^ 
fending inhabitants. ^***^ 

10. The fire of genuine patriotism rekindled in the 
breasts of the Americans, when they heard, that an in- 
vading enemy had dared to call on the people to sepa- timj 
xate th^ns^es from thek government The inhabi* ^'^ 
tants of the north^n part of New York, and the hardy th? »i« 
sons of the Green Mountains, without distinction of ^*'** 
party, rose in arms, and hastened towards the scene 

of action. 

6. Why did Col. Brooke withdraw f — T. What happened in 
Maine t — 8. What in Connecticut ? — 9. What reintorcement 
had Sir G. Prevost received ? What was his force f How did 
he employ it ? What proclamation make at Champlain f — lO. 
What efifect did it proauce 7 

14 
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p^.nr. n. IKr Oeoi^ Prevo«t advaneed opon Plattsbnrg. 
l;^ " ■ His way was obstructed by the felling of trees, and by 
oB.'nii a party, wbo in a skirmish, killed or wounded 120 of 
M14 ^ ™^^* ^"^ ihete was not a force at Plattsbuig, 
Condi-* which, at that time, could have resisted so formidable 
J^j^ an army. Gen. Izard's departure had left Gen. Ma- 
force, comb, his successor, not more than 2,000 regulars. 
Volunteers were, however, hourly arriving. 

12. Sir George waited, expecting tiiat his navy would 
get the control of the waters of Lake Champlain. It 
was commanded by Com. Downie, and was composed 
of the Confiance, a frigate of thirty-nine guns, witfi 

Tai fern several smaller vessels, mounting, in the whole, ninety- 
•^1^* five guns, and having 1,000 men. The American 
fbia. 8qua£ron, under Com. Macdonough, which was an- 
chored in the bay, mounted no more than eighty-six 
guns, and had only 820 men. It consisted of the Sa- 
ratoga of twenty-six guns, three raiall vessels, and ten 
galleys. 

13. Com. Downie chose his position and made the 
attack. The fleets engaged at nine in the morning. 
The eager crowds upon the shore, beheld the comb«t 

- 11. ^^^c' circumstances of intense and various interest. 

TJSrrf The powerful army of Prevost, was formed in order 

^^^ of battie, to follow up tiie striking of tiie American 

pbi. flag, with an assault, which the Americans, who bdield 

k.'8i^ ^ %1^^ liad reason to believe must be successful 

n(^ But it was the British, and not the American flag 

Am. k. which was struck. Great was the joy of the inhabi-» 

S9,w.58 lants. Sir Geoige Prevost retreated in such haste, that 

he left a quantity of stores and ammimition behind 

He was pursued by .the Vermont volunteers under 

Gen. Strong, who cut off a straggling parQr. The 

whole of tiie British fleet remained the prize of tiie 

ckm. Americans. 

in the' ^^ ^ni. Porter, who sailed in the frigate Essex, 
*teific had cruised in tiie Pacific Ocean. He had greatiy 

11. What resistance was made by the Americans? What 
force had Gen. Macomb ? — !«. Why did Sir George suspend 
hjs attack ? What naval force had the British on the Lake f 
What had the Amencans?— 13. Describe the naval battle on 
Lake Champlain ? 
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annoyed the enemy's commerce, having captured p»t.iv 
twelve armed virhale ships, whose aggregate force f^-j7 
amounted to 107 guns, and 302 men. One of these ob.Vii. 
prizes was equipped, — ^named the Essex Junior, and -o*^ 
given in command to Lieut Downes. 

15. To meet the Essex, the British admiralty had ^^^^ 
sent out Com. Hi)l3rar, with the Phebe frigate, accom- muyw 
panied by Capt Tucker, with the Cherub sloop of '^^ 
war. Com. Porter finding that this squadron was biia. 
greatly his superior in force, remained in the harbor of 
Valparaiso. But at length t]ie Phebe approached, 
when by a storm the ^sex had been p&rtblly d is- The £•- 
abled. Porter, however, joined battle j and fought the "S,!^ 
most severe naval action of the whole war. He did -^^"^^ 
not surrender until oil his ofilcers but one were dis- 
abled, and nearly three-quarters of liis crew, 

16. The sloop of war Frolic, waa captured by a April n. 
British frigate. The American sloop of war Peacock, April 99. 
fought and took the bri^ Epervier. The Wasp, ia ^Jjji 
command of Capt. Blakeley, sailed from Portsmouth, j[jf*«« 
New Hampshire. *She fought the brig Rein-deer, and pr£* 
was conqueror after a desperate battle. Continuing 

her cruise, she next met, fought, and conquered the 
brig Avon. Three British vessels hove in sight and ^p 
the Wasp left her prize. She afterwards captured fif- founderi 
teen merchant vessels. But the gallant ship was heard ** **** 
Df no more ; and she probably went down at sea. 

17. The discontents of the opposition party, pro- 
duced a convention, which met at Hartford. Dele- 
gates were appointed by the legislatures of three ^c- w- 
states, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. Sm' 
This assemblage, and the resolutions which they jJ^J^ 
passed, were considered by the people generally, as 
tending to separate New iSigland from the Union, at 

least in degree ; and the convention was therefore very 

14. Where was Com. Porter f What had he done f — 15. 
Who was sent to meet him f What was the consequence f What 
was the American loss f — 16. What naval actions occurred in 
April and May ! Give an account of the Wasp t — IT. On what 
occasion did a conTention meet at Hartford f Was this an affair 
of indiriduals acting in their private capacity, or one in which 
state governments were implicated f Why was it unpopular f 
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PT.iT. unpopular. The committee by whom the resoludoiii 
p,p J, were to be transmitted, met the newis of ppi»ce, on their 
CB. rai way to Washington. 

1814- 



CHAPTER VIII. 

British inraaon and defeat at New Orleans. 

1. After the treaty with the Creeks, Gen. Jackson 

LastaM had fixed his head-quarters at Mobile. Here he leam* 
* {Sif * ed that three British ships had entered the harbour of 
Pensacola, and landed about 300 men, under Col. 
Nicholls, together with a large quantity of guns and 
ammunition, to arm the Indians ; and that he had pub- 
lished a proclamation, endeavoring to incite the people 
io rise against the government 
iS/iK ^* "^^ Barratarians were a band of pirates, so 
Barrtte- called, from their island of Barrataria. Col. Nicholh 
"■^ attempted to gain La Fitte, the daring chief of the 
band. He gave Nicholls to think that he would aid 
him, until he had learned from him, that the British 
were to make a powerful attempt upon New Orleans. 
La Fitte then went to Claiborne, the governor of Lou- 
isiana, and laid open the whole scheme. The pirates 
were promised pardon, if they would now come for- 
ward, in defense of their country. These conditions 
they gladly accepted ; and rendered efficient service. 

3. Gen. Jackson, seeing how the British were using 
Ja^ii & Spanish port, for hostile acts against the United 
^^ States, went to Pensacola, and forcibly took posses- 

eok. sion of the place. The British destroyed the forts at 
the entrance of the harbor, and with their shipping, 
evacuated the bay. 

4. There Gen. Jackson was informed, that Admird 

Chapter VIII. — 1. Where was Gen, Jackson after the peace 
with the Creeks ? What did he learn had happened at Pensa- 
cola? — 58. Give an account of the Barratanans? — 3. What 
course did Jackson take with respect to Pensacola? 
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Cochrane had been reinforced at Bermuda, and that p>t. iv. 
thirteen ships of the line, with transports, and an army p,jj jj 
of ten thousand men, were advancing. Believing New ch. tih. 
Orleans to be their destination, he marched for that I8t4. 
place, and reached it on the 1st of December. 

5. The inhabitants were already preparing for inva- 
sion, particularly Gov. Claiborne, and Edward Living- 
ston. On Gen. Jackson's arrival, all agreeing to put q^ 
him at the head oi affairs, he spared no pains, nor ^^^^ 
forgot any possible resourse to enable the Louisianians Siehead. 
to meet the coming shock. He had a motley mass of 
persons under his direction ; and a few days must de- 
cide the fate of New Orleans. To direct their ener- 
gies, and to keep them from favoring the enemy, which 

he had reason to fear some were induced to do, he 
look the daring responsibility of proclaiming martial 
law. 

6. The enemy passed into Lake Borgne. They then Dee. i^ 
mastered a flotilla, which, commanded by Capt. Jones, 
guarded the passes into Lake Pontchartrain. Gen. Decs 
Kean, at the head of 3,000 British troops, landed at 

the head of Lake Borgne, and took post on the Mis- 
sissippi, nine miles below New Orleans. The next Dec aa. 
day, late in the afternoon. Gen. Jackson attacked him ; ^^Jj, 
but the British troops stood theur ground. The Ame- loo, Br. 
ricans retired to a strong position, which was fortified *^Ji7' 
with great care and skill, and in a hovel and effectual known, 
manner. Bags of cotton were used in making the 
breast work ; the river was on one side of the army, 
&ad a thick wood on the other. 

7. Sir Edward Packenham, the commander-in-chief DeeUk 
of the British force, accompanied by Major Gen. Gibbs, 
arrived at the British encampment with the main army, 

and a large body of artillery. On the 28th, Sir Ed- 
ward advanced with his army and artillery, and attacked 

4, What did he hear, and what do ! — 5. What course did the 
inhabitants of New Orleans take 7 What bold measures did 
Gen. Jackson pursue ? — 6. Describe the course of the enemy f 
What occurred on the 23d of Dec. ? What was the loss on both 
sides? What can you say of the position where Gen. Jackson 
entrenched his army ? Of his manner of fortification t — T . What 
happened on the 28th ? 
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FT. ly . the American camp. For seven hours he conUnued 
-,jj jj^ the assault, when he retired. 

cH.ix.' 8. On the first day of the new year, both armies 

1815* ^^^^^^^^ reinforcements. That of the British now 

j«B. L <^<>unted to 14,000, while idl that Jackson had under 

^ his command were 6,000, and a part of these undisci- 

plined. 

Jan. 8. 9. On the 8th of January, the British made their 

^^ grand assault on the American camp, and were entirely 

defeated. They attacked three times with great spirit, 

and wei^ three times repulsed by the well-directed fire 

of the American marksmen. Sir Edward Packenhaia 

was killed, and the two ^gmierals next in commaiid 

were wounded. The disparity of loss on this occa- 

]ip y^ sion is utteriy astonishing. While that of the enem; 



^oc^ was 2,600, that of the Americans was but seven killed, 
k. 7. wT* <^d six wounded. Completely disheartened, tlie Bri- 
^ tish abandoned the expedition on the night of the 18th, 
leaving behind, their wounded and artillery. 



CHAPTER IX. 
Peace with England.— Naval combats.— War with Algiera. 

Feb. 17. ^' ^^ *^® ^"^^ ^^ February, while the Americans 
Peace' were yet rejoicing for the victory at New Orieans, a 
e£^ special messenger arrived from Europe, bringing a 
treaty of peace, which the ctmunissioners had con- 
cluded in the month of December, at Ghent This 
treaty, which was immediately ratified by the president 
and senate, stipulated that all places taken during the 
war should be restored, and the boundaries between 

the American and British dominions revised The 

motives for the impressment of seamen had ceased 

8. What was the numerical force of each army? — 9. De- 
scribe the remarkable battle of the 8th of January ? 

Chapter IX.— 1. What news an»ecton the 17th of February 
1815? At what time was the -tiVKCy iconcluded ? WhitbiPera 
some of its stipulations ? 
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wi& dw wars in Europe; but America had Med to prr.iv. 
compel Engiaad to relinquish what, by a perversion of f^^. 
language, ^e calls the ^ rig^t of search." oh. ix.' 

2. On the 6th of April, a barbarous massacre was ]j8i5. 
eoQunitted by the garrison at Dartmoor prison, in ^^ 
England, upon the defenceless Americans, who were tnlmen, 
there confined. The British government was not, ^^ 
however, impli<aUed in the tnuisaction. 

3. The United States declared war against Algiers. 
The Algerines had violated the treaty of 1795, and ^ 
committed depredations upon the commerce of the Aigier 
Eepublic. A squadron, under Com. Decatur, cap- c^^turw 
tured in the Mediterranean, an Alg^ine frigate ; and ^^^ 
also a brig, carr3ring twen^-two guns. He then sailed ^ 
for Algiers. The Dey, intimidated, signed a treaty of 
peace, which was highly honourable and advantageous 

to the Americans. 

4. At the close of the war, the regular army of the ^„ny^ 
United States was reduced to 10,000 men. For the duced. 
better protection of the country, in case of another 

war, congress appropriated a large sum for fortifying 
the sea-coast and inland frontiers, and for the increase 
of the navy. ... An act was passed by congress, to es- Apro. 
tablish a national bank, with a capital of thirty-five J2SSL* 
millions of dollars. ... In December, the Indiana tern- aihtnk. 
tory was admitted into the Union as a state. 

6, As eariy as the year 1790, manufactories for 
spinning cotton, and for manufacturing coarse cotton 
cloths, were attempted in the state of Rhode Island. pr^grMt 
They were at first on a small scale; but as the cloths ofmmik' 
found a ready market, their number and extent gra* ^e^ 
dudly increased. The embarrassments, to which com- ton doth 
merce was subjected previous to the war, had increased 
the demand for American goods; and led the people to 
reflect upon the importance of rendering themselves 
independent of the manufactures of foreign nations. 

^ 2. What massacre occurred ! — 3. What war was declared f 
/ What squadron was sent out ? What was done by Decatur f — 
4. What was the number of the army f What was done to put 
the country in a state of defense ? What act was passed in April, 
1816 ? What state was admitted ! — 5. Give some account of 
the progress, ^before the war, of manufacturing cotton cloth f 
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rr.iY. 6. Puring the wir, Isrgp capitals were Tested in 

yp^n^ manuiactaring establishments, from which the capital- 

CB. ax.' ists realized a handsome profit But at its close, the 

^^A English haying made great improvements in laboi^ 

saving machines, and being able to sell their goods at 

a much lower rate than Uie American manufoctnrers 

could afibrd, the country was immediately filled by 

importations from England. The American manufius- 

lares being in their iiSmcy, could not stand the shock, 

and many failed. 

7. The manufacturers then petitioned government 
for protection, to enable them to withstand the com- 

petition; and in consequence of this petition, the c<»n- 

^^ mittee on commerce and manufactures, in 1816, re- 
t^lSihj commended that an additional duty should be laid on 
^J^ imported goods. A new tariff or arrangement oi 
duties, was accordingly formed, by which a small in- 
crease of duty was hud upon some fabrics, such as 
coarse cotton goods; but from the strength of the op- 
position, it was not suffici^t to afford the desired pro- 
tection. 

8. A society for colonizing firee blacks was formed. 
The society purchased land in Africa, wh«re they 
yearly removed considerable numbers of the free blacks 

Geioni- from America. The colcmy thus {<maed is named 
^^ Liberia. Hopes are entertained that it will become 
•nt pro- the nucleus of a nation of civilized Africans; and that 
v^*"^ much good will thus be done, in the way of checking 
the slave-trade, and enabling Africa to advance in 
181Y* civilization. . . . James Monroe was inaugurated presi- 
M«. 4. dg^^ and Daniel D. Tompkins, vice-president 

9. A treaty was made with the chiefs of the W3ran- 
^^jfaT* dot, Delaware, Shawanese, Seneca, Ottoway, Chip- 
o^^ pewa, and Pottowattamie Indians. Each of these 
iheu.s. tribes ceded to the United States, all lands to which 

they had any title within the Ihnits of Ohio. The In- 

6. How did the mannfafetwers succeed dnraig the war t Hew — 
after the war r — 7. What did the m^iD&ctorers then desire the 
government to do? What was accordingi]^ done f — 8. What 
society was formed f What is the African colony called f What 
hopes are entertained concerning it ? Who were made presddent 
and Tice-president f — 9. What treaty did the govemroent make f 
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diaiis were, if they chose, to remam on the ceded pt.iy. 
lands, sabject to the laws of the state and country. . . . y^ ^^^ 
The territory of Mississippi was this year admitted oa,' x. 
into the Union. iglY 



CflAPTER X. 

Internal Improvements.—- Seminole War. 

1. The political feuds which had, since the revolu- 
tion, occasioned so much animosity, were now gra- 
dually subsiding. A spirit of improvement was also i^j,,^ 
spreading over the country. Facilities for travelling, i 
and conveying merchandise and produce, were con- 
tinually increasing. These improvements were, how- 
ever, made by the state governments; among which, 

the wealthy state of New York, at whose head was ^jj^ 
the illustrious De Witt Clinton, took the lead. The 
great western canal, connecting Lake Erie with the The 
waters of the Hudson; and the northern canal, bring- e ^ y 
ing to the same river the waters of Lake Champlain, n. t. 
were fiilly completed. 

2. Congress, however, by the consent of the legis- 
latures of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, caused 
the great Cumberland road to be made; connecting, 
through the seat of government, the eastern with the 
western states, and passing over some of the highest ciSU- 
mountains in the Union. Military roads were opened *»»* 
from Plattsburg to Sackett's Harbor, and from Detroit 

to the rapids of the Maumee. Military posts were es- 
tablished in the far West One of these was at the 
mouth of the Yellow Stone River. 

3 Outlaws from the Creek nation, and negroes, who ^ 
had fled from their masters, had united with the Semi- 

Chapfer X.— 1. What was at this time the condition of the 
country f By what authority were the improvemente in roads, 
canals, &c., made? — «. What is said ot New York! What 
road was. howoTer, made by congress? What miUtary roads 
were made f What posts established f 

14 
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p*T.iy. nole Indians of Florida, and massacres became so fn> 

j;^~^ qncnt, that the inhabitants were obliged to flee from 

oH^x.* their homes for security. They were incited by an 

Indian prophet, and by Aibuthnot and Ambrister, two 

English emissaries. 

4. A detachment of forty soldiers, near the river 
Apalachicola, being fired upon by a body of Indians, 
Dee. that lay in ambush, Lieutenant Scott, who com- 
^utJt ^^^^^^9 <^^ ^U ^® P<"^) except six, were killed. 
scoct'Lid The oflenders were demanded, but the chiefs refused 
^1^^ to give them up. Gen. Jackson, with a body of Ten 
nesseeans, was ordered to the spot He soon defeated 
General A^d dispersed them. Persuaded that the Spaniards 
^H^^ furnished the Indians with supplies, and were active 
*** in fomenting disturbances, he entered Florida, took 
possession of forts, St. Marks, and Fensacola, and made 
prisoners of Aibuthnot, Ambrister, and the prophet 
5* A court-martial was ordered by Gen. Jackson, 
^^ for the trial of Arbuthnot and Ambrister. They were 
Botand found guilty of ^exciting and stirring up the Creek 
Indians to war against the United States," and also, of 
supplying them Sie means to carry on the war. Gen. 
Jackson caused them both to be executed. 
1818. 6. The indigent officers and soldiers of the revolu- 
tion had already been partially provided for. A more 
^2^5Sd wnple provision was now made, by which every offi- 
*»• cer, who had served nine months at any period of the 
revolutionary war, and whose annual income did not 
exceed one hundred dollars,, received a pension of 
The twenty dollars a month ; and everjr needy private soldier 
amJdt ^ho had served that length of tune received eight . . . 
^^^ This year the Chickasaws ceded to the government of 
' the United States, all their lands west of the Tennes* 
see river, in the states of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

7. The condition of those tribes living within the 
territories of the United States, now aUracted the at- 

3. What was the cause of the Seminole war! By whom were 
the Indians incited f — 4. Relate the catastrophe ot Lieut. Scott 
and his party f Who was sent agamst the Indians f What did 
he do ? — 5. What did he order T What was done in reference 
to Arburthnotand Ambrister T — 6. What measure of justice did 
^mgress adopt? What tribe ceded their kmds to the United 
States f 



Ambris- 
ter. 
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tendon of the government, and a humane policy die- pt.iv. 
tated its measures. The sum of 10,000 dollars wtws fH^ 
annually appropriated for the purpose of establishii^ oh.' x. 
schools among them, and to promote, in other ways, ^^0. 
their civilization. Missionaries snpported by societies 
went among the Indians, and success, in many in- aui^^ 
stances, crowned their efforts. . . . Alabama territory 
was this year admitted into the union of the states; 
and the territory of Arkansas, separated from Missouri 
territory. 

8. In December, 1818, De Witt Clinton, then go* igM. 
vemor of New York, recommended in his message to ^JJjf* 
^e legislature of that state," some special attention to 



the education of females. No reason could be shown, ^^^SUt 
why they, b^ng endued with the high attributes of ^Mie 
mind in common with the other sex, should be denied tkaT 
the enjoyment and added means of usefulness, attend- -^^--^ 
«nt on mental cultivation. The legislature, therefore, fS?' 
passed an act, in the course of the session, which was JJj'j" 
probably the first act of any legislature, making public ^Im^ 
provision for the education of young women. It pro- ^J^ 
vides that academies, for their instruction in the higher ingiy. 
branches of learniDg, shall be privileged to receive a 
share of the literature fund. 

9. Several of the states, especially among those re- 
cently admitted, have since made provision for the same 
object. Religious denominations and wealthy parents |^_, 
of daughters, nave dso favored it; and throughout the ediftec% 
country, female scliools have sprung up. Large and tS^ 
handsome edifices are erected ; and adequate teachers, Jjj^ 
libraries and apparatus, are provided for the use of the 
students. 

10. On the S3d of February, 1819, a treaty was corwt.' 
negotiated at Washington, between John Quincy ^"^^ 
Adams, secretary of state, and Don Onis, the Spanish Mt-ajum 
minister; by which, Spain ceded to the United States, "^2^ 

T. What was done in respect to the Indian tribes f What state 
was admitted f What territory was made f — 8. What state pa- 
tronised female education f Who recommended it f What act 
was passed f — 9. What has since been done in resard to femala 
education f — lO. What treatyj£asj>«gotiated f What temtonr 
was ceded f ~ 
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rr.iT. East and West Florida, and the adjftcentidaiifis. The 
^f-TT United States agreed on their part, to pay to their own 

cbJz: citizois, what S^pain owed them on account of unlaw- 
^j^^^fbl seizures of t£^ vessels; to an amount not ex- 
^^ceeding five millions of dollars. The treaty was 

'ST" ^^^^ ^7 *^^ Spanish government in October 1820, 
jr^Mu and possession of the lloridas given the following 
M^^'year. 

lO. What was the AmeriotR^yemment to pay f«r it f ViMtn 
was the treaty ratified t Whenwsa4MS8e8aiongiYeiit / 



EXERCISES ON THE CHRONOORAPHBR. 

What epoch marks the beginning of this period 7 What 
Is its date ? Point out its place on the chronographer. 

In 1803 occurred war with Tripoli, and peaee was made 
la 1806. Point out the places of these dates. An embargo 
was laid by congress, in 1807. Point out the place of this 
year. Mr. Madison was made president in 1809. The third 
census was taken in 1810. What are the places of these 
dates? 

War was declared in 1812. Point out the place of that 
year. Gen. Hull surrendered in Amgust, 1812. The 6ur- 
nere was captured by the Constitution, the same year. 
Point out its place. Perry gained the battle of I^e Erie, 
September 10th» 1813. Gen. Harrison gained the battle of 
the Thames, October 5th, 1813. Point out the place of these 
erents. The British were defeated at Chippewa, July 5th, 
and at BrUgewater, July 25th, 1814, by Gen. Scott. Point 
oat the place of these events. 

Washington was taken by the British in 1814. The bat- 
tle of Lake Champlain occurred, Sept. 11, the same year. 
Point out the year. The battle of New Orleans occurred 
January 8th, 1815. Peace was proclaimed, February 17th, 
1815. Point out the place of this year. A new tariff was 
tormed in 1816. Point out the place of this date. At what 
epoch does thia period terminate ? What is its date 7 Point 
to its place on the chronographer. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Missouri Question.— The TariC— Gen. Lafayette's f isit. 

1. A QUESTION was now debated in Congress, pt. iv. 
which agitated the whole country. It had reference p^ „j^ 
to a subject, which, at this time, more threatens the ch*. i. 
stability of the Union, and consequently the existence of «An||^ 
this nation, than any other. This is slavery. The 
question arose on a petition presented to congress from j^^ 
the territory of Missouri, praying for authority to form Mi««wri 
a state government, and to be admitted into the Union. "J"***^*** 
A bill was accordingly introduced for that purpose, 

but with an amendment, prohibiting slavery within the 
new state. In this form, it passed the house of re- 
presentatives, but was arrested in the senate. 

2. After much discussion, a compromise was agreed 

Chapter I. — 1. What question was at this period debated in 
oongreis f What was done in reference to it 7 

311 
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p*T.iy. OD, and a bill passed for the admission of Missoun 

j^-jjj* without any restriction, but with the inhibition of 

cH. X.* slavery throughout the territories of the United States, 

1821. ^^^ ^^ ^^° ^^ north latitude. Maine was also re- 

MJMotiri ceived into the Union. . . . Mr. Monroe, by a vote nearly 

■^•JjJ unanimous, entered upon his second term of office. 

rertrifl- Mr. Tompkius was also continued in the vice-pre- 

^^°^ sidency. ... By the fourth census the number of inhabi- 

^Ji^' tants m 1820 was found to be 9,625,734, of whom 

rtiue. 1,531,436 were slaves. 

3. President Monroe appointed Gen. Jackson go- 
•'•'^ vernor of Florida in March, but it was not until Au- 
/ibrida. gust that the reluctant Spanish officers yielded up their 
^2ie? posts. . . . The Alligator, a United States' schooner, 
onhii was sent against the pirates in the West Indian 
"''*^ seas, and recaptured ^ve vessels belonging to Ameri- 
iftao. ^^^^' ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ piratical schooner; but 
S«. Allen, tlie brave commander of the Alligator, was mor- 
tally wounded in the engagement 
lg^3. 4. By recommendation of the president the inde- 
lupab- pendence of the South American Republics was ac- 
8. £ knowledged, and ministers were appointed to Mexico, 
Buenos Ayres, Columbia, and Chili. . . . Articles were 
gi,^ entered into, by the United States and Great Britain, 
^r^ authorising the commissioned officers of each nation, 
{itod.' to capture and condemn the ships of the other, which 

should be concerned in the slave trade. 
1834* ^* Notwithstanding the depression which succeeded 
the war, the manufactures of cotton, had ultimately 
proved successful. Domestic cottons almost supplied 
j^^ the country, and considerable quantities were exported 
«»ri/r to South America. Factories for printing calicoes had 
^^^ been erected in a. few places, and in some instances 
Stated, the manufacture of lace had been attempted. The 
manufacturers and their friends, still wished the govern- 
ment to lay such a duty on imported cotton goods, as 

2, What compromise was ififtdef What other state "tras ad- 
mitted at the same time r What was the number of inhabitants 
in 1820 f — 3. Who was made governor of Florida T What was 
done in the West Indian seas f — 4. What was done in referenoe 
to the Soaih American Republics f In regard to the slave-trade f 
^-5. Wnat protection did the manufacturers stUl desire T 
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must make them so high in the market, that thev pir.iy. 
could afford to undersell foreign goods of the kind. f;5~jjj" 
Afler much discussion, a hill for a new tariff passed, csi u ' 
It aflbrded the desired protection to cotton goods ; but «oa^ 
the question was still agitated in favour of the manufac- 
tures of wool, iron, &c. 

6. General Lafayette* arrived in New York, in con- 
sequence of a special invitation, which congress had 
given him, to become the guest of America. His feel- Aof. u. 
ings were intense at revisiting again, in prosperity, the ^^ 
country, which he had sought, and made his own in nrf, 
adversity. BIsteemed, as he was, for his virtues, and 
consecrated by his sufferings and constancy, no good ^^ 
man of any country could view him, without an awe u^^ 
mingled with tenderness ; but to Americans there was, ^*'*- 
besides— gratitude for his services, and an associated 
remembrance, of those worthies, with whom he had 
lived. 

7. Thousands assembled to meet La&yette at New 
York; who manifested their joy at beholding him, by 
shouts, acclamations* and tears. He rode, uncovered 
from the battery to the City Hall, receiving and re- 
turning the affectionate gratulations of the multitude. ^^^ 
At the City Hall, he was welcomed by an address from in Jly. 
the mayor. He then met with a few grey-headed ve- 
terans of the revolution, his old companions in arms ; 

and though nearly half a century had passed since 
they parted, his faithful memory had kept their coun- 
tenances and names. 

8. He travelled first east; then south and west, visit- 
ing all the principal cities, and every state in the ^^ 
Union. His whole progress through the United States < 
was one continued triumph, the most illustrious of 



* In the days of the revolution. The Marquis de la Fayette, 
was Uie style by which the hereditary nobleman was known. 
Sobsequently he renounced all diAtinctions of this kind, and would 
recchre no other title than that faven by his military rank. His 
address was then General Lafayette. 

5. was a new tariff formed which met their wishes r— O. 
What is here smd of Gen. Lafayette f — T. How was he received 
in New York! — 8. What can you say of his travels and pro- 
gress through the country f 

/ 14* 
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rv.iT. any in history. The captives chained to his triumphal 

p»D. iiL ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ aftections of a grateful people. His 

CB. I. glory was the prosperity and happiness of his adopted 

iraft. country. Nor was it merely honor, which the grate- 

Jwnary. ^"^ republic gave to her former defender. Congress 

' voted him the sum of two hundred thousand dollars, 

and a township of land in Florida. 

9. During Mr. Monroe^s administratioQ, Amexica 
ISIV enjoyed profound peace. Sixty millions of her na- 
t^M' ^^"^ ^^^^ ^^ discharged. The Flohdas were peace- 
National ably acquired, and the western limits fixed at the Pa- 
^^i' cific ocean. The voice of party spirit had died away, 

peace, and the period is still spoken of, as the '' era of good 
feeling." 

10. Mr. Monroe's second term of office having ex- 
^Ji_ pired, four among the principal citizens were set up as 

date, for candidates for the presidency — John Quincy Adams, 

S^i" Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay, and William H. Craw- 

ford. No choice being made by the electors, a presi- 

ehoie«.by dent was to be chosen by the house of representatives, 

kg^*f ^'^™ **^® ^^""^ candidates whose number of votes stood 

elector*, highest. Thcsc were Messrs Adams, Jackson, and 

Crawford. Mr. Adanis was chosen. 

1S*26 ^^' ^" ^^® ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^®^^' ^^^' ^^^^ Adams 

July 4.* ^^^ Thomas Jefferson. Their death occurring on the 

same day, and that, the birth day of the nation, caused 

much public feeling. . Another anniversary witness- 

j^^l^'ed the death of Mr. Monroe. 

12. A man by the name of William Morgan, who 
was preparing to publish a book, purporting to dis- 
close the secrets of Free-masonry, was taken, on the 
18^6. 11th of September, under color of a criminal process, 
ri5!»8 ab- ^'■^™ Batavia, in Genesee county. New York, to 
d.iciion. Canandaigua, in Ontario county -examined and dis- 
charged ; but on the same day he was arrested for debt, 
and confined in the county jail, by the persons who 

8. 0( the gratitude of our repubfejjn this occasion? — 9 
What was now the condition of the country ? — lO. What was 
the course of the election ? — 11. What thrcaxx-presidonta died 
on the 4th of July f In what^^wars ? — 1«. What offence had 
WilUam Morgan given the Masonic Societies? Give an account 
of Morgan*s abduction ? 
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brought the first charge against him. They paid thep»T.iy. 
debt themselves. On his leaving the prison, in thep,pm; 
evening, he was seized, and forced into a carrias^e, ch. m.' 
which was rapidly driven out of the village, and he 
was never seen by his friends again. 

13. The Legislature of New York appointed a 
conunittee of investigation, who reported that William 18116 
Morgan had been put to death. The years that have STSTbl 
elapsed since his m3r8teriou8 disappearance, have con- '^^ 
firmed their decision. The persons who were sus- 
pected of being the principal actors in the tragedy, 
Aed from their homes and took irefuge under fictitious 
names, in distant places; and all are said to have been 
cut off from the land of the living, by disaster or vio- 
lence. Morgan's abduction excited a strong prejudice ^J^J^^ 
against Free-masonry ; and a political party was form- pviy. 
ed, called the Anti-masonic. — A quarter of a century 
has since intervened ; and the time-honored institution 
of Masonry has, in a great measure, recovered from the 
blow, which it thus received from a few of its mis- 
guided votaries. 

CHAPTER II. 
Black Hawk's war.—The oholera.— -Nnllifiaation. 

1. The tariff act was again amended and additional 18!28. 
duties were laid on wool and woolens, iron, hemp and 

its fabrics, lead, distilled spirits, silk stuffii, window- tjj 
glass and cottons. The manufacturing states received 
the law with warm approbation, while the southern -^^-j^ 
states regarded it as highly prejudicial to the interests Malf? 

of the cotton planter Gen. Jackson was inaugu- J^^'^ 

rated president, and John C. Calhoun, of South Oaro- "* "" 
Ijia, vice-president, of the United States. 

2. Though the tariff bill found but few friends in 
the southern states, the citizens of most of them were 
in favor of seeking its repeal by constitutional mea- 

13. What was done m consequence of Morgan's abduction? 

Chapter II. — 1 . What furtherj^as done in reference to the 
tariff? In what year was President Jackson's fiwt inauguration ? 
WIio was made vice-president ? 
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p*T.iT. rares. South Carolina was the head-quarters of the 
P^ ^^y opposition, but even there was a poweiful party, who 
OH.' 11.* were styled the Friends of the Union. A small ma- 
1S83. J^^*y» however, now first called the ** state rights^ 
party, and afterwards the ^ nullifiers," were preparing 
themselves, by high excitement, for rash measures. 

3. The Winnebagoes, Sacs, and Foxes, inhabiting 
b£^ the upper Mississippi, recrossed that river under their 
Hawk*i chief, Black Hawk, and being well mounted and armed, 

they scattered rapidly their war parties over that de« 
fenseless country, breakings up settlements, killing 
whole families, and burning their dwellings. Gens. 
Atkinson and Scott, were charged with the defense of 
the frontier. 

4. The Asiatic cholera made its appearance in Ca- 
jttiwQ. nada, on the 9th of June, among some newly arrived 

i^ Irish emigrants. It proceeded rapidly alon? the val- 

Quebec leys of the St Lawrence, Champhun and Hudson, and 

Jane 26. on the 26th, several cases occurred in the city of New 

^Y<vk.^ Yoric. A great proportion of the inhabitants left the 

place in dismay, but notwithstanding the reduction of 

numbers, the ravages of the disease were appalling. It 

^^^j^ spread with great rapidity throughout the states of 

of the New York and Michigan, and along the valleys of the 

S^^ Ohio and Mississippi, to ^e Gulph of Mexico. From 

uSii. ^^^ York it went south through the Atlantic states, 

°°* as far as North Carolina. It apparently followed the 

great routes of travel, both on the land and water. 

5. Gen. Scott, hastening to the seat of the war, em- 
i^l barked a considerable force in steamboats, at Buffido. 
^< The season was hot, the boats were crowded, and 

the the cholera broke out among the troops. Language 

£^ cannot depict the distress that ensued, both before and 

indiaa after their landing. Many died ; many deserted, from 

^^' dread of the disease, and perished in the woods ; either 

firom cholera or starvation. . . . Gen. Atkinson came up 

with Black Hawk's army, near the mouth of the upper 

2, What party now arose in South earolina f — 3. Give some 
account of Black Hawk's wart — 4. At what time did the 
Asiatic cholera make its appearance, and where f What course 
did it pursue f -— 5. By what cause was Gen. Scott detained witb 
his troops f What was done by Gen. Atkinson? 
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Iowa, and routed and dispersed th^n. Black Hawk, p>T.nr. 
his son, and several warriors of note, were made pri- y^d.ul 
soners. cm. u. 

6. The state rights party, in South Carolina, held 
a convention at Columbia, from whence they issued an 
ordinance in the name of the people, in which they 
declared that congress, in laying protective duties, had ^^^ 
exceeded its just powers; and that the several acts j^^^i^ 
alluded to, should, from that time, be utterly mdl and 
void; and that it should be the duty of the legislature 
and the courts of justice of South Carolina, to adopt 
measures to arrest their operation, from and after the 

first of February, 1833. 

7. The friends of the Union in South Carolina, also 
held a convention at Columbia. They published a 
solemn protest against the ordinance. Meetings were 
held, and similar resolutions passed, in almost every ^^ ^ 
part of the United States. . . . When the legislature of %• 
South Carolina convened, Gov. Hamilton, in his roes- JJj*^! 
sage, expressed his approval of the ordinance. He md pro- 
recommended that the militia should be re-organized ; *"*• 
— that the executive should be authorized to accept of 

the services of 12,000 volunteers ; — and that provision y^^ „^ 
should be made for procuring heavy ordnance, t^^^^J^J^f^* 
other munitions of war. apptcra. 

8. On the 10th of December, President Jackson 
published a proclamation, in which he said, ^ I con- 
sider, then, the power to annul a law of the United 
States, assumed by one state, incompatible with the oet lo. 
existence of the Union,— contradicted expressly by^J«* 
the constitution, — ^unauthorized by its spirit, — ^ineon- m^" 
sistent with every principle on which it was founded, 
and destructive of the great object for which it was 
formed.'' 

9. In conclusion, the president plainly said, that the 
laws of the United States must be executed^ that he 

/ 6. What convention was held t What was declared in the cele- 
brated ordinance? — 1. What did the friends of the Union in S. 
C.f What did the governor? — 8. When did the President 
issue a proclamation? What view did he take of the question 
of annulling the laws ? — 9. What did he say in regard to the 
laws being executed ?. 
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PT. ly. had no discretionary power on the subject ; that those 
p,D, III, who said they might peaceably prevent their execu- 

OH. n. tion, deceived them ; that nothing but a forcible oppo- 
188^ sttion could prevent their execution, and that mdi op- 
ihe*Slu. P^^^^^^^ '^w*'^ ^ repelled ; for ** disunion by armed 

uikw force,'* he said, " is treason." Finally, he appealed to 
the patriotism of South Carolina, to retrace her steps; 



•Bduietr arid, to the country, to rally in defense of the Union. 

*"***• 10. This proclamation ctf Gen. Jackson was popu- 
lar throughout the country generally, with all ranks 
and parties. It was not, however, immediately fol- 
lowed by submission on the part of South Carolina; 
but preparations for war went on, both on the side of 
tiie general government, and that of the opposing state. 

1888. 11. Mr. Clay introduced into the senate his plan of 
compromise. The bill reduced the duties on certain 

'^Mr^ articles, and limited the operation of the tariff, to the 

Clay's 30th of September, 1842. Mr. Clay's compromise 

*2^ bill was signed by tlie president, and became a law on 
the 3d of March. It gave general content to the citi- 

Tariff zens of the United States, with whom nothing, politi- 

biu. cally speaking, is so dear as the Union. It is, in fact^ 

the life of the nation* ... Gen. Jackscm, having been 

Mm. 4. re-elected pjresidont, and Martin Van Buren chosen 

wd y^ vice-president, they were, on the 4th of March, inau^ ' 

Buren. gurated. , 

! 2:-. : 

lO Wm thht ntnftlnmntmn jmpiliir t Did S^s^. immediately 
submit f — 11. Wbdt was introduce^^Mto congress f Htw was 
it received f VJ).«t may bo said of the Union t At what time 
was Gen, JpsVjinfT f second inauguration f Who was made vioo* 
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CHAPTER III. 

The aborigioal tribes of the MiBsiseippi go to the far west.— 'The 

Florida war. 

1. Gen. Jackson, in liis message, proposed that an prr.iy 
ample district west of the Mississippi, and without the - 
limits of any state or territory, should be set apart and ch'iu.' 
guaranteed to the remaining Indian tribes; each to have ig^^ 
distinct jurisdiction over the part designated for its Jaciuon 
use, and free from any control of the United States, ^"^ 
other than might be necessary to preserve peace on «jov^ ot 
the frontier. Congress approved the plan; and passed aLilk 
laws, authorizing the president to carry it into action. 

2. With the Chickasaws and Choctaws, treaties li^Sl* 
were made by which they exchanged lands, and quietly *^ ^ 
enugrated to the country fixed on; which was the ter- chieka 
ritory west of Arkansas. The United States paid the "hlSii'i 
expense of their removal, and supplied them with food remor* 
for the first year. . . . When Georgia ceded to the United -^^^^ 
States, AprU 2. 1802, all that tract of country l3ring ^^ 
south of Tennessee, and west of the Chatahoochee cede?* 
river, the government paid in hand to that state ^"'■'^ 
^1,250,000, and further agreed, ^^ at their own expense, 

to extinguish, for the use of Georgia, as early as the 
same could be peaceably obtained upon reasonable 
terms, the Indian title to the lands lying within the 
limits of that state.'' 

3. The Cherokees, in the meantime, exercised a sort ^^^ 
of independent dominion, within their reservations; by kee* aa 
which a retreat was furnished for runaway slaves, and ^^^ 
fugitives from justice — a set of vagabonds ever ready •^^ 
for violence. This condition of their state was viewed 

by the people of Georgia as intolerable ; and the legis- 
lature proceeded to extend its laws and jurisprudence 

Chaftbr ni. — 1. WhaLdid Gen. Jackson propose Mrith re- 
jrard to the remaining Indian tribes f What dia^cpngress 9 — IX. 
What tribes peaceably emigrated T What contract was made 
between the general goyernment and Georgia ? ~ 3. In what 
situation were the GeorgiAns placed f Wh^ did their legisla* 
turef 
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PT.iv. over the whole Indian territory. The Indians o^nd 
p,D, III, ed, appealed to the general government for redress 
CB. ui. The well known policy of President Jackson was to 
1881* remove them; and the Georgians, thus encouraged, 
Miarion- ^^^^ ^^ make their position untenable. They put in 
aries in' prison two missionaries, whom they suspected of dis- 
P*^^*^ suading the Indians against the removal. The pre- 
sident would do nothing to check these irregular pro- 



4. A treaty was at length obtained by the agents o[ 

the general government, from a few of the chiefs, by 

which the removal of the tribe was to take place. The 

fiiimess of this treaty was denied ; and the Indians were 

averse to leaving their pleasant land, and the graves of. 

The their fathers. But their removal was at len^ efiect- 

S^"^ ed without bloodnshed. The power of the United 

■>»)^* States was, they knew, sufficient ^o enforce it; and they 

1888* therefore believed, that resistance would be in vain. 

Some of the most intelligent of the of^osing chiefs 

have since become convinced, that the removal will 

be for the ultimate advantage of the Indians. 

1828. 6, The greatest difficulty was, however, found with 

A^Snty ^^ Seminoles inhabiting East Florida. A treaty was 

■jde^ made at Fort Moultrie, with their chiefs, by which they 

^emi-* relinquished a large portion of their lands, but reserved 

»<>>«■• a part for the residence of their people. A further treaty 

ifiSta ^^ naade at Payne's Landing, in Florida, by which 

xt ^^y g»ve«p all their reservations, and conditionally 

^jj»«'» agreed to remove. Subsequently, some of their chiefs 

"^' made this agreement absolute; but the transaction was 

regarded by the Seminoles generally, as' unfair and 

-^«- treacherous. 

^«r* 6. President Jackson, in 1834, sent Gen. Wiley 

Thomp- Thompson to Florida to prepare for the emigration. 

toF^' He soon found that most of the Indians were unwilling 

ridft. to leave their homes. On hoKling a conference with 

3. What did the Indians f What did Gen. Jackson f What 
was done in reference to the missionaries f — 4. What treaty 
was obtained f And what was at ienffth effected T — *. Wijere 
was the greatest difficulty found? What treaties were made 
with the Seminoles f At what times f — 6. Who WftTBent as 
government agent, and what were his fi^rtjneasures T - 
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them, Osceola, their favourite chief, a man great in In- t*t. iy. 
dian talents, took a tone that displeased him. He put J^JTJJj; 
him in irons, and confined him to prison for a day, on'm. 
Osceola seemed penitent, signed the treaty to remove, < 
and was released. But he dissembled, and concerted 
with the Indians a deep and cruel revenge. 

7. The government ordered troops from the southern 
posts to repair to Fort Brooke, at Tampa Bay. The 
command was given to Gen. Clinch, who was at Camp ^®**' 
King. Major Dade, with 117 men, marched from ^Jj^ 
Fort Brooke to join him. About eighty miles of the mrch. 
toilsome journey had been accomplished, when, on 

the morning of the 28th, Msjor Dade rode in front of 
his troops, and cheered them with the intelligence that 
their march was nearly at an end. A volley was fired Dee. 98^ 
•at the moment, from hundreds of unseen muskets, ^^^jlj^ 
The speaker, and those he addressed, fell dead. Thirty field, 
alone remained, when the Indians drew off. They 
improved the respite afforded them, to construct a 
-breastwork of trees, which they felled. While they 
were thus engaged, where was Osceola? It is sup- 'jjjjj^ 
posed that he went the twenty miles from Dade's battle- Cm^ 
field, to Camp King, to perform a work there. ^^ 

8. On that day. Gen. Wiley Thompson, with a con- 
vivial party, was dining at a house withm sight of 
the garrison. As they sat at table, a discharge from a 
hundred muskets was poured through the doors and ^^g^** 
windows. Gen. Thompson fell dead, pierced by fifWen Thom» 
bullets. Of the others, some were killed at the first ^JJ^^ 
fire ; others, attempting to escape, were murdered with- 
out the house. Osceola, at the head of the Indians, 

had rushed in, and himself scalped the man, who had 
once placed fetters upon the limbs of a Seminole 
chief. The Indians Uien retreated, unmolested by the 
garrison. 

9. In the afternoon, Osceola and his mounted party. The laai 
returned triumphant from the massacre at Camp King, ^^^ 
and attacked, with whoop and yell, the inclosure of the g^7* 

^T. Who waa appointed to the command? Where was he t 
Who marched to join him, and with what force t What betol 
the party f— 8. What was done next by the savagea 1/ 
15 
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PT.iv. thirty survivors. One by one, bravely fighting, dM 

^^ j,j officers and soldiers feu. The narrator, Ransom 

OH.* m.* Clarke, who was wounded, escaped death by feigning it, 

•tgi^f^ and then, almost by miracle, working his way through 

the woods. He eventually died of his wounds ; and 

thus every one of Dade's army was killed on that 

fatal field. 

10. Gen. C^nch collected a force, and marched from 
^?JJ;, Fort Drane to the Withlacoochee. But he followed a 
wtite of guide who was in league with the Seminoles. When 
WHUft- *^6 army had in part crossed the Withlacoochee, Osceola 
•oochw. and his warriors rose from concealment, and attacked 
k. 40, w. the Americans. They charged, and drove the Indians, 

^ but met a considerable loss ; and returned without ef- 
fecting their object 

11. Emboldened by success, the Seminoles appear- 
ed in the neighborhood of almost every settlement in 
Florida. Houses were burned, crops des^oyed, ne- 

1886* groes carried ofl^ and families murdered in every direo- 
^•7. tion. Gen. Scott, now invested with the chief coni- 

Scottar- mand, arrived at St Augustine. The savages havii^ 
"^•^ followed Gen. Clinch, his position at Fort Drane was 

^^^ J J critical. Gen. Scott sent troops to his relief, and was 

Oea. ' preparing a plan of offensive operations. Gen. Gaines 

^^ landed at Tampa Bay, four days after Scott arrived at 

^»jj St. Augustine. He brought a force from New Orleans, 

mra from and considered it as his right to command in the 
^'^' peninsula. 

12. Gaines marehed his troops to Fort Drane ; and 
taking from there, four days provisions^ he set out for 

Feb. 90. the Withlacoochee, to seek the Seminoles. Having . 
oainn's reached that river, the Indians attacked him, and a 
^ Ae **' ^^^tle ensned. The Americans kept the ground, though 
withia- not without considerable loss. The Indians then be- 
•*"**'•• sieged them in camp. Gen. Clinch approached with 
an army. Osceola contrived to amuse Gen. Gaines 

9. What was the &te of the thirtjMiMrvivors ? -^ lO. Give 
an account of Gen. Clinch's battle of the Withlac«echeet- 
11. What was the conduct of the Indiana ? Who arrived at St 
Augustine? What did he dot What was done by Gea 
Gaines? — 12. Where did he march? Describe Gen. Gaines* 
battle of the Withlacoochee ? What happened after the battle f 
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with a parley, until the Indian women and children pt.iv. 
were removed to the south. There, among the ever- p,jj m^ 
glades and hammocks, the American troops vainly ob.'iu 
sought the tribe through bogs and fens, — in danger 
from serpents, and other veftomous reptiles, — tortured 
by poisonous insects, and often the victims of the climate. 

13. Gen. Jesup soon arrived to take the com- 
mand; Gen. Scott, having been ordered to the country 

of the Creeks. Osceola, under protection of a flag ^^^* 
with about seventy of his warriors, came to the Ame- g^;^* 
rican camp. Gen. Jesup believed him to be treache- of 
rous, and caused him, with his escort, to be forcibly ^^****^ 
detained, and subsequently placed in a prison at Fort 1838. 
Moultrie, S. C, where, a few months after, he died of m» 
a complaint in the throat. *•****• 

14. Gen. Jesup, at first supposed that the war would 
soon be brought to a close, but finding himself mis- 
taken, he directed Col. Taylor to act offensively. J®^^. 
This officer set out with a thousand resolute men, 

who marched four days through wet swampy grounds. 
On the fifth, ike Indians, whom they, sought, attacked dm. k. 
them at the entrance of the Kissiounee river^ mto lake ^^kM^'^ 
OkeeOhobee. The troops engaged them with cool- eJwbfe. 
ness. The brmit of the battle fell at first on the sixth 
regiment CoL Thompson their commander, mor- 
tally wounded; died, encouraging his men. The In- 
dians were routed and dispersed, and a hundred gave 
themselves up to be carried to the west. 

15. Col., afterwards Gen. Worth, had the hohor of 
bringing thi& contest to a close. In the whole his- 
tory of the United States, no war is related, which, on^^^^ 
the whole, is comparable with the Florida war, for 
danger and difficulty ; and no military services are re- 
corded which required, when all things are considered, 
such ^artan self devotion. 

16. Early in May, the Creeks began hostilities — 

1^. To what evils have the army been Bobjeeted to in seai-ch- 
ing for these Indians t — 13. What change of officers occnred f 
What happened with respect to Osceola t — 14. What were the 
ehrciunstances connected with.the battle of Okee-ClK>be0 1*^ 1ft. 
Who brought the^^Elooda war to a clove t What may be said 
ofthiflvrarf "'^ " 
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pn'.iy. setting fire to houses, and murdering families. They 

attacked a steamboat which was ascending the Chata- 

cH.iT.' hoochee, eight miles below Columbus, — skilled her 

1886. P^^^ wounded several others, and burned tlie boat 

Another steamboat was fired at the wharf of Roanoke, 

and the passengers were consumed in the flames. The 

M^ao. barbarians then set fire to the town, and destroyed it 

^JS^ The governor of Georgia raised troops, took the field 

'in person, and Gen. Scott arrived on the 30th of May. 

Their combined efforts quelled the Greeks, and peace 

was restored early in the summer. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Bank Question. — ^The Revulsion. — Van Buren's Adminis- 
tration. — Harrison's Election and Death. 

1881* 1. Mr. Rives, at Paris, negotiated with the minister 
lyir. of Louis Philippe, king of the French, a treaty by which 
RH«s' that nation agreed to give 25,000,000 francs to in- 
*'^^' demnify the United States for spoliations on American 
commerce, made under the operation of the decrees of 
Napoleon. The French, however, had neglected to 
pay the money. Gen. Jackson took such prompt 
1836. measures and so decided a tone, that in 1836 the de- 
mand was liquidated agreeably to the treaty. ... In Sep- 
183% tember, 1835, Wisconsin was made a territoiy, and 
January. Arkansas, a state. Michigan was, in 1837, admitted 
^^^ to the Union, making the twentynsixth state ; the ori- 
•tate. ginal number, thirteen, being now exactly doubled. 

2. Extravagance and luxury had prevailed, and na- 
i83T tional adversity followed. The o^^nents of Gen. Jack- 
son attributed the revulsion to circumstances connected 

16. Give an account of the atrocious acts of the Creeks f How 
were they brought to terms ? 

Chapter IV.— 1. What treaty was negotiated by Mr. Rives I 
When was the mone^c^aid f What territory and states were or- 
ganized ? What can you say concerning tne number of state* 
at this time f — 2. What had prevailed ? What followed t 
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with the overthrow of the national bank, caused, by p»t*iv. 
his hostility. In 1832, the directors of the bank ap- J^Tm 
plied for a renewal of its charter. After much debate, oh. it. 
congress passed, by a considerable nuyority, a bill ^ooa 
granting their petition. This bill. Gen. Jackson de- The * 
feated by the presidential veto. . .The funds of the go- ^«**>' 
vt mment had been deposited in the national bank. In 1S33. 
1833, the president caused them to be withdrawn. The 
The public treasure, was by act of congress, placed in dmnj. 
certain selected state .banks, known at the time as the f 935. 
''pet banks." These were encouraged to discount The "pet 
freely, as it might accommodate the people. bMik».»» 

3. Mr. Jackson was succeeded by Martin Van Buren, XSBf 
who, during the last four years, had, as vice-president, ^*'J*» 
presided with great ability in the senate. Richard M. r^and 
Johnson, of Kentucky, was made vice-president Johmon, 

4. After the public money went into the state banks, ^005 
facilities too great before, were increased, whereby to 
men might, by pledging their credit, possess them- 183V. 
selves of money. The good old roads of honest in- Mania of 
dustry were abandoned, while fortunes were made in g^^ 
an hour by speculation. This unnatural state of things tion. 
had its crisis in 1837. 

6. Before this crisis, every one was making money.^^ 
Afterwards all were losing. Many had contracted 
large debts; when some began to fail, others, who had The n 
depended on them, were obliged to foil also; and so riMon 
the disaster went on increasing its circle, until the ^^' 
whole community felt it, in a greater or less degree. d»t««. 

6. The banks now stopped specie payments. Those 
where the public funds were deposited, shared the ^bvZT 
common fate, and the questions now arose, how was •^'JJJgJ 
the government to meet its current expenses, and what VcSmmT 
next should be done with the public purse ? To de* ^p** ^ 

2, Hofw is this change in public prosperity accoimted for by the 
opponents of Gen. Jfackson ? What happened in 1835 f Where 
oad the national funids been deposited ? Who caused them to be 
withdrawn? Where were they then placed? — 3. Who was 
made president? In what year? — 4. What was the state of 
pecuniary idfTairs from 1835 to *37 ? — 5. How was it before the 
crisis? How after ? — 6. How was it with the banks ? What 
v»a8 done by the president ? — 6. When did congress meet t ^ 
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PT.iv. oide these quettiohsy Mr. Ym Bur^ i«6U^d his pro- 
p,p m^ damation, conyening congress. 
OH.' IV.* 7. In his message, the president recommended a 
193Y. mode of keeping the public money, called the ^ sub- 
"Sub- treasury" scheme; which was rejected by congress 
*^'ST Treasury notes were ordered to be issued, and other 
measures taken, to simply the wants of Uie govern- 
ment, but the majority contended, that, as to the dis- 
tresses of the people, the ease did not call for the 
"^ijl^ interference of government; but for a reformation in 
^ the individual extravagance which h^d prevailed, and 

a return to the neglected ways of industry. 
I9d5b 8. Among the causes of pecuniary distress, was a 
Dec. IS. dreadful fire, with which, in 3835, the city of New 
^^^ Torit had been vidted* The mercantile houses, on 
bnnieT whom,with thjB iusurauce offices, there fell a loss of 
It* effe^ seventeen millions of dollars, did not generally fail at 
^iMca- ^0 tiine ; for they were, with commendable humanityi 
g»^ flustatrrad by the others. But the property was gone^ 
188Y* '^^ though in a measure equalized at the time, al 
length the deficit affected all. . . . Ou the 13th of Au* 
A^w! f^^ ^^® banks resumed specie payments. 

9. A party had been gradually formed in Canada 
who were opposed to £e British government, and 
who loudly demanded independence. Many Ameri- 

datiM K. cans on the northern frontier, regarding their cause as 
'^ that of liberty and human rights, assumed the name of 
patriots, and formed secret associations, for the pur^ 
pose of aiding the insurgents across the line. 

10. In prosecuting this illegal interference in the con- 
cerns of a foreign power, a party of adventurers took 

A&irof possession of Navy Island, in the Niagara river, two 

laS, miles above the falls, and lying within Sie jurisdiction 

of Upper Canada. The president of the United 

T» What did Mr. Vau Baren reoommend iii his raessagre? 
What was his scheme called? Did it Succeed? What did 
Congress order ? Why did they not attempt some relief to the 
people ? — 8. Give an account of the great fire in New York. 
When did the banks resume specie payments? — 9* Give an 
jBOCOunt of Canadian affairs as connected with American. — 10« 
What was done at Navy Island ? 
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States, and the governor of New York both iasned PT. it. 
proclamations, enjoining a strict neutrality. p»d. m. 

11. A small steamboat, called the Carolme, waS][^3^ 
however, hired to ply for unlawful purposes, between 
Xavy Island and Schlosser. At evening, a detach- d^ ^ 
ment of 150 armed men from the Canada side, in five 
boats, with muffled oars, proceeded to Schlosser, drove Afl^of 
the men who were on board the Caroline ashore, cut i^J^ 
her loose from her fastenings to the wharf, and setting 

the boat on fire, let her float over the falls. A man 
by the name of Durfee was killed, and great excite- 
ment prevailed for a time. 

12. The census of 1840, gave as the number of in- j^ 
habitants in the United States, 17,068,666. — The pres- ^trnm. 
idency was, by a large majority, bestowed upon Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, whose social and public virtues |®*l- 
had been rendered conspicuous by the various official ra%?or 
stations of a long and useful life. John Tyler, of Vir-^*J5f" 
ginia, was made vice-president. ^^ 

13. From the capitol. Gen. Harrison went to the 
presidential mansion. Thousands flocked around him 
with congratulations and proffers of service, whose 
sincerity he was not prone to doubt, for he was ^^"^^'Jj. 
self sincere. The sunshine of public favor thus fellH«rraoa. 
too brightly on a head white with the frosts of age. 

He expired just a month from the day of hii in^ugu-^Wjt 
ration. Mr. Tyler by the constitution became president, fc? •»• 
He issued an able and patriotic address, and appointed ^jbue 
a day of public fasting. 

10« What proclamations were iasued? — 1 1* What were the 
sircumstances of the bumingr of the Caroline 7 — 1 3« What nnm- 
ber of inhabitants were there in 1840 ? How did the presiden- 
tial election terminate? — 13« How long did President Harrison 
live vo enjoy his new digrnity 7 Who was his suocefisor 7 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mr. Tyler's administratioiu — Mobt. — Diftnrbaiicea in Bhods 
Island* — ^Anti-Rentism.^ — Mormonismy &c 
PTIV. 

PDiiL 1. Thb Whig party were opposed to Mr. Van Bu- 
cHAP.v. ren's Independent Treasury, ana in favor of a National 

Bank, as a place of deposite for the public revenue. 
*®^*They said it would be more convenient and economical 
Dp^?om ^^ ^^ government, — ^that it would facilitate business. 
Why! ^^^ promote prosperity; and that the attempt to 

bring back a specie circulation was a dangerous ex- 
Qpia^a^ periment upon the currency. The Democratic party, 
^J^ on the other hand, maintained that any connection of 



OT^^ government with banks, or with the business affiEiirs of 
mdividuals, was foreign to its purposes, and a fruitful 
source of bribery and corruption. They believed, that 
the government should keep its own money, operating 
not with paper currency, but with specie. 

2. The majority of the voters adopted the views of 
the Whigs; and chose Messrs. Harrison and Tyler, 
with an expectation that they would favor a National 
Bank. General Harrison, aware of this, issued, March 

^&nm lYth, hiS proclamation, calling an extra session of Con- 

'**'***' gross to convene on the 31st of May, to consider 

*' sundry weighty and important matters, chiefly grow- 

^ out of the revenue and finances of the country.** 

Vfiien this Congress met, Mr. Tyler was president. 

3. Congress repealed the Sub-Treasury law on the 
6th of August. Three days earlier, the House of 
Representatives had passed an act, establishing a Na- 

Chaptbr V. — 1* What were the opmions of the Whig party 
fai regard to a National Bank ? What on the other hand was 
maintained by the Democratic party? — 2* What views were 
adopted by the majority of the voters? How manifested ? What 
waq done by Gen. Harrison ? What change occurred before the 
meeting of Congress?— 3. What was done by Congress with 
regard to the Sub-Treasury ? With regard to a National Bank T 
How were their acts met by Mr. Tyler? 
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tional Bank. Mr. Tyler, to the deep chagrin of the PTiv 
partj which elected him, defeated the measure by the fD iil 
presidential veto. The mortified Whigs got up another <»^- ^ 
scheme for a bank, and passed it fiirough Congress 5^-* * 
under the name of a "Fiscal Corporation of the^J^Jto. 
United States.'' A second time Mr. Tyler defeated Bent. 9. 
them by his veto. The able cabinet selected by Har- sJSmd. 
rison had all remained in office up to the period of this 
second veto ; when all resigned, except Mr. Webster, CaWaet 
the secretary of state. His coimtry needed him in mSSP 
the office, and remaining, he found occasion to render wdM«r. 
her essential service. 

4. In the unwarrantable stretch of credit which had 
existed, states over-zealous for mtemal improvement, 
had participated ; and when the revulsion came, some 
of these foimd themselves unable, without direct taxa- 
tion, (to which the rulers dared not promptly resort,) 
to meet their engagements; and the holders of their 
bonds, many of whom were foreigners, could not o\h 

Udn the interest when due. These states were said to Repudia. 
have repudiated their bonds, and this repudiation for '***^ 
a time cast disgrace upon the whole nation. With re* 
turning prosperity, however, these states resume pay- 
ment. 18*»» 

5. A disa^ement between the United States andtoaTreSi- 
England had long existed in regard to the l^orth- ^dei??** 
Eastern boundary. Much excitement prevailed be-twfstausi 
tween the inhabitants of Maine and New Brunswick, SS!g!&) 
—regions adjoining the disputed line,~^nd measures 
were tak^i on each side, which threatened war. Lord W^ 
Ashburton was sent from England as a special envoy u.) 
to settle this dispute ; and Mr. Webster, with great 
diplomatic ability, arranged with him the terms of a - 
treaty, l^ which the important question of the North* l^44. 
Eastern boimdary is finally and amicably settled. May^ 

6. Serious rbts occurred in the spring of 1844 in ^i^jjf* 
Philadelphia. They grew out of a jealousy on the 

3* What occurred immediately after his second veto ?— 4* Give 
mn. accoont of what was called repadiation. — 5* On what sahject 
"was there a disagreement between the United States and Great 

Britain? How wasHsetUed? " 

15 
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rrnr. piui; of native American Protestants, that Ike {(xteaga 
f'D ni. Boman Catholic population intended to gain the con* 
OHAT.T. trol of the common schools, ^od change the established 
^iSS^ order of instruction, especially in regard to the use of 
wibd*!!,*^® Scriptures. Thirty dwelling-houses, a conv^t, 
woamM and three churches were burned. Fourteen persons 
juMi were killed and forty wounded. These disgraceful 
^^ scenes were renewed on the Yth of June. The gover- 
Kiii^ nor called out 5,000 of the military. Years have pass- 
wounded ed, and those Unhappy jealousies have subsided. 

1, Rhode Island now became the theatre of an 

attempt to set aside existing authorities. The " suf^ 

frage party,'' by whom it was made, did not, however, 
J 943 regard the matter in this light. They formed, though 
Apni 18.* by illegal assemblies, what they considered a ccmstitU' 
attempt, tiou for the state ; and then proceeded to elect under 

it a governor (Mr. Dorr) and members for a legidature. 

Their opponents, called the ** law and order" party, 

aeting tmder existing authorities, elected state offioersi 

Mr. King being made governor. 

8. On the 18th of May, Dorr went witJi an armed 

force, and took the state arsenaL No lives were lost^ 

as his directions to fire on those who opposed his pro- 

ftrneS. gress were not obeyed. Gov. King meantime put 

cSnm- himself at the head of the .military. Several persons 

***'• were arrested, and D<ht fled. He afterwards appeared 

at Chepachet with some two or three hundred men; 

Dorr Mt ^* * superior government force being sent, they dis- 

^g?. persed. Dorr afterwards retwned, was tried, con- 

itfUQii. victed of treason, and sentenced to the state's prison. 

Meantime a new constitution was by legal measures 
*®**' adopted. In 1845, Dorr was released from prison; 
fcl^ but he was not restored to his civil rights, on account 

of hia refusal to take the oath of alle^ance to the new 

constituti<xi, 

9< An alarming tendency to anarchy has been ez- 

■ ' i ll .1 I ■ ■ . -r , I .,.. 

6* Give an account of the riots m Philadelphia, r^nember- 
mg Uf state the tinie&— 7* What ocooxred -»- Rhode Island? 
-"^ Give an account of the iilegd^ proceedings of Mr. Poirr» 
and hi# punishment. How and whetnras it remitted ? — 9* How 
and in what respect was a tendency to anarchy mtnifest^ ? a 
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ponced in the lui^ti-rent dkturbances in the state of mv. 
New York. Under the Dutch government, certam p*d hl 
settlers had received patents of considerable portiaas ^*^-'^' 
of land ; of which that of Yan Rensselaer was the 
most extensive, — comprehending the greater part of ^SSP 
Albany and Rensselaer counties. Th^e lands w^^ ^°^^ 
divided into small farms, and leased in perpetuity*, on ^^^^^ 
low rents, to be paid in a certain quantity of wheat, a yumet 
certain number of fowls, &c. In process of time, the ^i>r^ 
tenants be^an to consider these legal conditions as 
anti-repubhcan, — a relic of feudal tyranny. 

10. In the summer of 1844, the anti-rent disturb- 
ances broke out with great violence in the eastern 
towns of Rensselaer, and on the Livingston manor, in 
Columbia county. Extensive associations were formed 18^4. 
by the anti-renters to resist the laws. They kept Anti^ * 
armed and mounted bands, disguised as Indians, scour- di^uued 



ing the country ; and the traveller as he met them, 
issuing from some dark wood, with their hideous masks 
and gaudy calicoes, was required, on penalty of insult, 
to say, " Down with the rent." 

11, These lawless rangers forcibly entered houses, 
took men from their homes, tarred and feathered, 
or otherwise maltreated them. In Rensselaer county, 
at noonday, a man was killed where about 50 '* Indians" 
WCTe present,— some of whom were afterwards arraign- (gmiti, 
ed, wnen they swore that they knew nothing of the ^ISJ^ft 
murder. Sometimes 1,000 of these disguised anar- 
chists were assembled in one body. Similar disturb- 
ances occurred in Delaware county. At length Steele, 
a deputy-sheriff, was murdered in the execution of bis 1 
official duty. 

12. Meanwhile Silas Wright was chosen govemosr 
of the state. Much does his coimtry owe him for the 
wisdom and firmness of the measures by which public 
order was restored. On the 27 th of August he p-o- 

9« Give a& aocoont of the Datch patents, with the coo- 
ditiona of rent. How in process of time had the tenants etmnb 
to regard tlMse conditions? — lO and 11« What happened ^ 
the snramer of 1844?— 12. What is here said of Silas Wii|^tt 
WhatwasdoneinreijrardtoSherifis? - 
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yr. IV. claimed the county of Delaware in a state of insmree- 

FDULtion. Resolute men were made sheriffs, and com- 

aiiA».v.petent military aid aflforded them. Leading and- 

renters were taken, brought to trial, and imprisoned. 

*®*^-The murderers of Steele were condemned to death, — 

wriirtKbut their pimishment was commuted to that of per- 

TOwt petual confinement. Gov. Young, the successor of Mr. 

Wright, released from the state's prison the whole 

184T. number, eighteen, who had been committed for anti- 

r^(rat- rent offences. Fresh outbreaks of these troubles fol- 

fJto?" lowed this lenity. 

S£^) 13. In congress, March 3d, 1845, an act was passed 

admitting two states into the Union, — Iowa, its west- 

1845. em boundary the river Des Moines, — and Florida^ 

gjj^ comprising the east and west parts, as defined by the 

•'•nd*' treaty of cession. 

14. One of the most extraordinary impostures of 
the age is that called "Mormonism." The leader, 
Joseph Smith, was an obscure, uneducated man, of 
(1881. New England origin. Under pretence of special 
JJSJJ revelation, he produced the stereotype plates of the 
iJg2^ ** Book of Mormon," by which he persuaded numbers, 
^^^ .that he was the inspired founder of a new religion, 
which was to give to Mormons the same pre-eminence 
over all other people, as the Jews had over the Gen- 
tiles. His laws are not fully understood, but there is 
Uttle room to doubt, that they give his followers 
licence to comn^it every crime ; especially that they 
degrade and demoralize women. 

16. Yet numbers of both sexes were found to join 

*®^^- and aid this delusion^^thro\i4ng their property mto 

Momoni common stock. On their arrival at the Far West in 

Wmu Missouri, the Mormons numbered 5,000, of whom 700 

were armed men. They were charged with various 

19* What was done in regard to the leading anti-rentera t 
the murderers of Steele? Were they snflbred to remain in 
wiaon? — IS* At what time were .two states admitted into the 
Union, and what states ? — 14* Gits some acooont of Mormon* 
inn» and its onginator.-«-15* Give a further account of tha 
progren of Mormonism, to Uie building of the temple— to the de* 
partnre of tha Mormons to California 
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eriiMs; among others, an attempt to assassinate Gov, pt it. 
Bo^gs ; and 3iey were finally expelled the state by apD m. 
mihtary force commanded by Gen. Atkinson. TheycMAV.v^ 
then pirchased a large tract of land in lUincHS, on tb^ 
eastern bank of the Mississippi There, on a beauti* 
ful slope, they built Nauvoo, and erected a pompous 
temple. But murders, robberies, and other secret ifanvoe 
crimes became frequent in their neighboirhood. Thesur- "^ 
rounding people were enraged. The Mormon prophet 
and his Inrother were seized by the state officers, and |g4e 
confined in jail at Carthage. A hundred armed men ^J,f^*« 
in disguise, brok^ in and murdered them. The Mor- at the 
mons then sold thdr possessions at Nauvoo, and in ^^ 
1846 migrated westward. They are now located i^Sd. 
on the Great Salt Lake. Their settlement, containing mn^ « 
4bout 10,000 inhaWtants, forms the nucleus of the new ^^^v 
territory of Utah. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Texa&-^^{(l»Kic<k— Causes of Annexation and the Meziisan War. 

it On account of the discovery of La Salle, the ^q^^, 
French claimed Texas to the lElio Grande, as forming La Sftii* 
a part of Louisiana. The Spaniards of Mexico re- ^*S!^* 
monstrated, and sent thither an armed force, but the ''**^ 
French had already dispersed. The first effectual 
•settlement in Texas tvas that of San Antonio de Bexar, » , 
made by the Spaniards in 1692. But the Mexican I^OJ* 
authorities seemed not so desirous to occupy this founded, 
country, as to keep it a desolate waste, that thus an 
impassable batrier might be m^tained between them 
and their Anglo-American neighbors. This desire to 
avoid contact by means of an intervening desert, was 
80 strongly felt by the Mexicans, even in 184 7> as to 

Ohaptbr yi.— 1* On whaiUaecoant did the French claim 
Texas? How was this claim rbet by the Spaniards? \^Cb«n 
was the first effbctual settlement made in Texas? How ^d 
'the Mexicans^ manifest aroxaion to Anglo-Americans, at an eany 
day, and again recently 7 
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p*r rr> break off negotaations for peace, when General Sooii 

rD iiL was at the gates of their capital with a yictoriaua 

our. vL army. The aver^n to the Anglo-Americans thus 

manifested, the Mexicans at first derived from th^ 

mother country ; and it may be marked <u the first 

and predisposing cause of the late Mexiean toar. 

leiO. ^' After Ferdinand YII., km^ <^ Spiua, had, in 

Mexico* 1810, fallal with the Spanish nation, under the power 

ravokt. ^£ Napoleon, the Mexicans revolted. But the people 

1818 ^^^ ^^^ united ; — ^and after the bloody war of eight 

RoTdiflU years, called the first rev(dution, the rojraUsts pre^* 

prevail. ^^^ jr^ sscoud rsvolutum was begun in 1821, 

by the Mencan general Iturpidb. Under hun they 

ZZ^^, threw off the Spanish yoke. But he made himself a 

itarbide. monarch. The people wished for a repubhc; and 

ihoiit they deposed Iturbide, banished, — and, oa hisretam, 

^^**-' condemned and executed him. In 1824, a fsderal 

1824 ^^^"^^^^^^^ '^"^^ formed under the auspices of a new 

Fedwai'l^der, Santa Anna ; by which Mexico, like our re- 

^^^ public, was divided into states, with each, a legislature, 

Uadoo4 and over the whole a general government. 

8. In 1803, the Umted States, in purchasmg Louis- 
1820.i£uia of France, obtained with it the disputed claim to 
,jT^^ Texas; but ml820*th^y ceded it by treaty to Spain 
Spun, as a part of Mexico; Florida bemg then granted by 
that power to the United States. Two years there- 
*®*J* after Stephew F. Austik led a colony from the 
Anrari. United States to Texas, and made a settlement be* 
wfiraSI-tween the rivers Brazos and Colorado. The Spanish 
authorities in Mexico, desirous of defence against the 
(•Th« destructive incursions of the fierce and hostile Co- 
treaty manches, had, contrary to their ordinary policy, made 



la • 

1819 

bntBot !>• 0{ what may thui avenMii be regarded as the fiisi 

perfect- cauae 7— jSI* When did the Mexicans revolt against the Spanidi 

«^°n^gOTemment? Give some accennt of the firat revdution-^-of 

"^ the second— of Itorbide. What wasdone in 18247*-3« When 

had the United States a claim to Texas 7 How obtained, and 

how and when was it relinquished 7 When and by whom led, 

was the first American colony of Texas 7 Where established ? 

What motives had the Mexicans in nHmiiiing these settleiiiy and 

idiat conditions did they require of them 7 
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laws faroring American immigration ; yet only under nw. 
the condition that the irrvmigrants should adopt ^Aep'DiiL 
Catholic teligion, mid send their children to Spamsh^"'^'^ 
schools, 

4. Austin's enterprise being joined by others, who 
like himself, sought to better their fortunes, his colony ' 
soon flourished to such an extent, that it attracted 
the attention of the Mexican clergy. They foimd . 
that the law, which required the settlers to make oath c^j, 
that they were Catholics, and would establish Spanish 
schools, had been disregarded by them; and they 
felt the utmost alarm, and of course a desire that 
those whom they regarded as foreign heretics, should 
either submit to their national laws, and embrace their 
national religijwi, or h6 rooted out. Here were soion 
the seeds of future war : for these supposed heretics 
were the brothers of American citizens, and, though 
expatriated, they were children-bom of the republic. 

6. Texas, under the constitution of 1824, was united 
in one state with the neighboring province of Coa-(ini88a 
huila. The Spanish Mexicans of this province out- SeJJ 
voted and pursued an oppressive policy against the loSoo 
Texans. Stephen F. Austin was sent by them to the ^^!% 
city of Mexico to petition against these grievances, t«m.> 
and for the privilege of forming Texas into a separate 
state. The Mexican congress treated him with neg* 
lect. He wrote a letter to the Texans advising them 
tfct all events to proceed in forming a separate state 
^vemment. The party In Texas opposed to Austin, . 
^nt back his letter to the Mexican authorities, — who takeo 
iflade him prisoner as he was returning, sent him back ^a?siC 
to Mexico, and threw him into a dungeon. '"**'^ 

6. Meanwhile, Santa Anna subverted the constitu- 

4* How did the Mexican clergy find that these conditions 
bad been met on the part of the settlers? How did the clergy 
regard them, and what appears to have been their desire re- 
apecting them 7 To what woald such feelings naturaUy leadt 
---$• With what Mexican proTiDce was Texas united, and how 
treated ? For what was Austin sent to Mexico 7 How was lio 
these trefttedt and what course did he pursue 7 Why wai Aui* 
tin throioi into a dungeon? 
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rrjv. tion of 1824, and in the name of liberty, made him- 

PDUL self the military tyrant of the Mexicans. He sent 

our. ru General Cos into Texas, to place the civil rulers there 

in subjection to the military. At this time Austin 

S^SSf returned, and was placed at the head of a central com- 

^^S^ mittee of safety. Appeals were made through the 

press to the Texan people, and arrangements set on 

foot to raise men and money. Adventurers from the 

American states came to their aid. The object <^ 

the Texans at this time, was to join a Mexican party 

now in arms against the miUtary usurpation of Santa 

Anna, and thus to maintain the constitution of 1824. 

Oet 1 7. Mexican forces had been sent to Gonzalez to de- 

%^?^mand a field-piece. The Texans attacked and drove 

••^""them from the ground with loss. — Santa Anna had 

^^^ now caused the fortresses of Goliad, and the Alamo, 

^i^gg^ or citadel of Bexar, to be stroogly fortified ; the latter 

being the headqu£u-ters of General Cos. The Texans 

S dean on the 8th of October^ took Goliad with valuable 
^i munitions. On the 28th, they obtamed a victory near 
wued. Bexar. — ^Texan delegates, November 22d, met in con- 
vention at St. Fehpe, and established a provisional 
government. On the 11th of December, their forces, 
under General Burleson took, after a bloody siege and 
a violent struggle, the strong fortress of the Alamo 
and the city of Bexar ; General Cos and his army 
were made prisoners, and not a Mexican in arms re- 
mained. But Santa Anna, ever active and alert, was 
gathermg his forces; and in February, 1836, was ap- 
proaching with 8,000 men. 

8. Unhappily, divisions prevailed in the Texan coun- 

1836 sels, while the smaU and insufiScient garrison of the 

K!S£cra Alamo was attacked by this powerful army ; headed 

J{[^ by a man, who added to the smoothness of the 

k.ifio. tiger, his fierceness and cruelty. Travis, who com- 

6* MThat in the mean time was the conne of Santa Anna 
with respect to the constitution of 1824, and with regrard to the 
'Texans 7 What measores indicating resistance were taken by 
the Texans? What was now their object?— 7* Where was 
4he first Uood shed ? Giro some account of the battle of Gon- 
imlez. What was done by the Texans under Builasoii? 
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mandedy had only 160 men. They fought all onePTjv. 
bloody night, until he fell with all the garrison butp*D la 
seven ;^-and they were slain, while crying for quarter !*»^*^'* 

9. Meantime, a Texan convention had assembled 
at Washington, on the Brazos, which, on the 2d of 
March, declared indbpbndbnce. They had desired, 

said the delegates, to unite with their Mexican breth- ^fJSJJ* 
ren in support of the constitution of 1824, but in vain. ^^'"^ 
Now appealing to the world for the necessities of their '**^ 
condition, they declared themselves an Independent 
Repubuo, and committed their cause to the Supreme 

ARBrrER OF NATIONS. 

10. Colonel Fanning commanded at Goliad. He 
had besought the Texan authorities to reinforce him; 
and he had been directed by them to abandon his 
post, and save his garrison by retreat.* The Mexi- 
cans, by their superior force, overpowered him. He 

. surrendered on condition that he and his men should 
be treated as prisoners of war. Santa Anna ordered 
their execution ; and four hundred imarmed and un- J^fJ* 
resisting men, unsuspicious of harm, were drawn out. ^w^ 
One of the fated soldiers exclaimed, "They are going \ 400. 
to shoot us ; let us turn and not be shot in the back J' 
In another instant the fire was given, and the prison- 
ers fell dead. Fanning was shot the next day ; — and 
his body denied a bunal. These men were American- 
bom. Fanning had been an officer in the army of the 
United States. American hate and sympathy kindled 
as the shocking massacre was told. Jnjiexation fol- 
lowed in timet and the Mexican war, 

11. On the 21st of April, the main Texan army, 
under General Houston, met the Mexicans who 

* Of this fact, the writer was recently informed by General, now 
Senator Houston.— Fanning had marched out of the fortress, met, and 
contended with the Mexicans, was taken and carried back, so that the 
massacre was at Goliad. 

8* Give some account of the massacre of the Alamo.— 
9* Of the Texans* declaration of Independence. — 1.0* Of the 
massacro of GroHad. Who were the men massacred at Goliad, 
and with what feelings was their slaughter heard of in America? 
What followed?— 11* Give some account of the battle of Sao 
Jacinto. 

16* 
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rr IV. wq^ doable their number, near the San JaointOk 

fD UL Furiously the Texans rushed to battle with the cry, 

CIUJP.T1." Remember the Alamo." They fought at less than 

half-rifle distance, and in less than half an hour, 

i£Sr"£.* wholly routed the Mexicans; killing and wounding a 

MeScu>niHnber greater than the whole Texan force. Among 

ijSn the prisoners taken after the battle, was Santa Anna 

■fe^ himself. As supreme ruler <rf Mexico, he, by a treaty, 

,^^®y acknowledged their independence, and allowed their 

Tcx.)oMi western boundary to be the lUo Grande. This treaty 

' was after his return disavowed by Mexico, and by Santa 

Anna himself, it being made while he was a prisoner. 

12. Although the United States, £ngland, and 
other powers acknowledged the independence of 

*®3;T. Texas, yet Mexico, through all her changes of ru- 
mobd' lers erer claimed the country ; and occasionally sent 

State* .^ 111 • 

i«eo«iiiM troops to renew the war by predatory excursions. — 
indqpMi.The Texans in 1841, sent under MoLbod a party c^. 
***'**^ 800, who were mostly Americans, to take possession 
of Santa F6, the capital of New Mexico, that city 
lying on the eastern ^de of the Rio Grande. These 
were made prisoners by the Mexicans, and treated 
with great cruelty. 

13. General WoU, sent by Santa Anna to invade Texas, . 
took Bexar. A Texan army, having driven him back, 
were full of zeal to carry the war into Mexico. A party 
of 300 crossed the Rio Grande, and proceeding to Mier, 

I?**' they attacked it; and although opposed by five tunes 

^koa ^^"^ force, they fouffht their way into the heart of 

Mier. the placc, killed and wounded double their whole 

number, when, although the^ had lost only 35 men, 

they capitulated.* These prisoners were treated with 

great severity. 

* Ther were, sajs General Green, in his Journal of Uie Expedition, 
betrayed into the surrender br Fistier, their leader, who had lost his 
mind by a gunshot wound. Green says this party of 300, killed and 
wounded 800 of the Mexicans at Mier. 

11* What treaty did Santa Anna make with the Texans? 
•«-13« Who acknowledged the Texan independence, and who 
did not f Give some account of the attempt to take Santa FV& 
— 13* The attempt of the Texans on Mier. 
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14. Texas ^atly made appUoatioii to be received ft ly. 
,MiVO the American Union. General Jackson objected, ro lu. 
and afterwards Mr. Van Buren,-^on the ground of «hap.vl 
exkting peaceful relations with Mexico, and the unset- 
tled boundary c^ Texas. Mr. Tyler brought for- ^*^' 
ward the proposition. It was lost in ccmgress. But m Tren- 
the mass of the American people were in favor of£*"kK. 
Annexation. The Whig candidates for president and yi^v^ 
vice-president Weare Henry Clay and Theodore Fre- &iim. 
Hnghuysen, who were opposed to immediate annexa- "^^•' 
tion ; and the Democratic, were James K. Polk and 
George M. Dallas, who were pledged in its favor. 134^ 
The latter were elected ; and on the 4th of March, ^^^J; 
1845, they were duly inaugurated. wSff 

15. On the 28th of February, after the election, 

and before the inauguration, congress passed the joint 184S. 
resoluHcm to annex Texas. Additional new states, not ^joiw* 
exceeding four, may be formed from this territory uo?^an- 
with slavery, if south of lat. 36i, but if north, toith- 5SSJ 
out, — ^The Mexican minister at Washington, Senor 
Almonte, who had before announced ihat Mexico (March 
would declare war if Texas were annexed, now gave it .re- 
notice, that since America had consummated "thetbc^KI^ 
most unjust act recorded in history," negotiations were ^^a* 
at an end. '"'••' 

16. Mexico had been to the Americans an unjust 
and Injurious neighbor. Such had been the unre- 
dressed wrongs of person and property, to which 
American citizens had been subjected in Mexico, that 
had she not been a weaker nation and a sister re- 

14* Give a luatory of the Annexation of Texas, to the close 
of the presidei^tial election. How is it manifested by this ac- 
count that the people were in favor of annexation 7 Are presi- 
dents of the United States elected the same year in which they 
are inangorated— Mr. Polk for example? — 15* When did 
congress pass the joint resolation to annex Texas ? What con- 
dition was there respectuig new states ? What had i»reviousIy 
been announced as the determination of Mexico in case the 
' United States annexed Texas ? What announcement Was now 
made by the Mexican minister? — 16* What had been the 
conne of Mexico towards American citizens ? What hindered 
war during Jackson's administration ? 
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FT nr.jmbKc, war would have resulted during Jackson's ad- 
P*D HL ministration. Mr. Van Buren recommended measures 
cHiF. in. leading to war ; — ^when the Mexicans resorted to ne- 
l830.gotiation. In 1839 a treaty was made, by which 
Mexican they agreed to pay large indemnities to American 

*'***'* sufferers. This treaty was modified in 1843, but its 
^?^- stipulations, the Mexican government had mostly failed 

«fi«L to observe. 

17. The assait of Texas, by which she became a 
1 84«. part of the American Union, was expressed in the 
tion^S^ ordinance of July 6, 1845. Two days thereafter, a 

pieted. j.gq^^t ^as dispatched to President Polk to send an 
armed force to protect Texas against the threatened 
invasion of Mexico. The admmistration judiciously 
mSXr chose, as commander of the forces to be sent. Col. 
ck^. Zachart Taylor. On the 80th of July he was or- 
nSSuTa dered by the war department to move as near to the 
^jj*j^ Rio Grande as prudence would dictate. Thereupon he 
marched, and took post at Corpus Christi. A Mexi- 
can force, in* the mean time, had collected on the westr 
em bank of the Bio Grande. 

18. Although regular pacific n^otiations were 
*^*^ closed, yet the American executive made overtures 

makM for peace thromrh Mr. Black, the American consul at 
(br peace. Mcxico. General Herrbra, one of the wisest patriots 
of Mexico, was now at the head of her afiBstirs. He 
was disposed to peace, and he gave private assurances 
that he would receive a special commissioner to treat 
respecting Texas ; but the American government, he 
said, must first withdraw a fleet, with which tiiey 
menaced Vera Cruz. This was done. 

19. The ancient aversion of the Mexicans had been, 
by the annexation, wrought into jealousy and fierce 

1.6* What was done daring Mr. Van Boren's administratioa 
respecting a treaty ? — IT. When did Texas by her own ordi- 
nance actually become a part of the American Union ? What 
was done two days thereafter? Who was chosen to command 
the military defenders of Texas ? What orders did he receive, 
and what do ? — !§• Who was at the head of afiairs in Mexico 7 
What was done by Mr. Polk (the American Executive) in re- 
gard to peace 7 — 10* How did the aversion of the Mexicans 
ttow manifest itself 7 
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reyenge; and he who most vilified the Americans, pt iy. 
and the loudest blustered for wai*, was most the fd m. 
popular favorite; and such was Paredes, by whose <»^»vw 
party, Herrera was denounced as a traitor for suspected 
intercourse with the foes of the nation. He was still S5?*sE* 
struggling for his place, when Mr. Shdell, sent by Mr. ^^ 
Polk, arrived in Mexico, and demanded to he re- 
ceived. Herrera rejected his mission on the ground Dee. ». 
diat the American government had sent him as an ^uoo^^m' 
eayoj to settle the whole difference between the two **•*'***•■ 
nations, and not as a commissioner to consider merely 
the Texan question. He had brought the American 
account-bo(^ ; when it had been proposed by the 
Mexicans to settle such items only, as appeared 1846. 
upon their own. Herrera, even with this rejection, ^iJJ^i 
was not foimd violent enough to please the Mexicans, "JJ^ 
and they displaced him, and elevated Paredes. oent. 

20. On the 16th of January, 1846, the United 
States senate ratified a treaty with China, which had jf *jf 
been there negotiated between Mr. Gushing, the chuMw 
American Envoy Extraordinary, and the Commissioner *'~*'* 
of the Chinese Emperor. 

21. Orsqon. — ^England and America both claimed 
the extensive portion of this country, north of the Co- 
lumbia river, to the Russian settlements. — Columbia 
river and its vicinity belongs to the Americans by right 1 192. 
of the discovery made in 1792, by Captain Grey of c^tain 
Boston, and by the explorations of Lewis and Clark, MiiinKm 
in the employ of the American government, made in lambia. 
the years 1804-5. — John Jacob Astor of New YorkjtKTriTef 
founded Astoria, at the mouth of the Columbia, in^lfiS?* 
1811. The first house on its waters, was, however, '^^ 
established on Lewis river, by the Missouri Fur Com- 
psttiy, in 1808. 

22. The difficulty with England became so serious 

19* How was Mr. Slidell received? Who was raised to 
honor in Mexico? — 30* Give an account of the Chinese 
treaty. — 3 1* What part of Oregon was in dispute, and with 
whom? On what was the American claim to the Colum- 
bia river and its valley founded ? What were the first settle* 
mettts in Oregon? 
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as io threaten war. It was, however, compromised by prr tv. 
a treaty negotiated at Washington between Mr. Pack- f^'nu 
enham, the British Minister, and Mr. Buchanan, the ««vn. 
American Secretary, — which makes the northern j^*- 
boundary of Oregon, the line of lat. 49 deg. ; butTjwtjrrf 
^ves to the British the whole of Vancouver's Island, initon 
BXkd a nght to the joint navigation of the Goliunbia 
river. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Mexican War. — ^Army of Occupation. 

1. Gen. Taylor was ordered by the secretary of war, 
Jan. 13, 1846, to take post at tiie mouth of the Kio 
Grande. The effect of the order was to precipitate Efftt^ of 
the collision of arms, and to give to the Mexicans, thecSS^ 
advantage of the cry of invasion. Gen. Taylor moved *"bSo 
from Corpus Christi on the 8th of March. On the ®**'*^ 
18th he met a party of mounted Mexican marauders 
called rancheros, who warned him that he had passed 
the limits of Texas. On the 25th, the army reached 
Point Isabel. The Mexican authorities in leaving this 
place had set it on fire; but Taylor with exertion 
saved most of the buildings. From the nature of the 
coast he must make this place the depot for his stores. 
Leaving them here, with 450 men under Major Mun^M^em 
roe, he advanced, and took post at the mouth of the 'S^ 
Rio Grande opposite to Matamoras. Here batteries mSSS 
were soon erected by the Mexicans, pcnnting at his «£!***• 
camp. This he intrenched, and immediately com- 
menced a fort, whose guns threatened the heart of the 

33« How was the difficalty with England settled? 

Chapter VII. — 1. What order dkLjGten. Taylor receive? 
What was ita effect 7 Give an account of Gen. Taylor's mandi 
from the mouth of the Nueces to that of the Rio Grande. 
What was here done by the Mexicans and the Ameneans? 

^. /■■■'/ ■ ^ ' 
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PTiv. city. Yet Gen. Taylor was stii^tly courteous to aU. 
p,Diii;He had come, in peace, he said, to protect Texas, not 
OH. VII. to invade Mexico ; but if attacked, he should know 
(a^iSm ^^^ ^ defend himself. 

b^coM 2. This attack he had hourly reason to expect. 

^^ Paredes had put in requisition the best troops of Mex- 

S^, ico, headed by her ablest generals, and they were 

kUM^ gathering towards the Rio Grande. On both sides 

^!SS^ of the river, all was warUke action;— here, mounting 

"*^^ or relieving guards,— and there, planting artillery. 

Gen. Arista now arrived, and took the command at 

Matamoras. The Mexican government made a for- 

Apni i«.mal declaration of war on the 23d of May. — On the 

Jm'S^ 24th Capt. Thornton with sixty-three dragoons was 

"^hSJn^^sent by Gen. Taylor a few miles up the river to 

tore.* aS! reconnoitre. They fell into an ambuscade, and find- 

atew.M."^g themselves surrounded by a far superior force, 

they attempted to retreat, cutting their way ; but 

they were obliged to surrender, with the loss of 16 

killed and wounded. 

3. The American congress and people were aston- 
bhed and agitated, when Gen. Taylor's account of this 

Astooiib. first bloodshed was received. Their army was sur- 
M^Uff rounded, and in danger, from the soldiers who had 

conmiitted the massacres of Goliad and the Alamo ! 

Bpy^u. A kind of monomania pervaded the nation. The 

ftont*s«K. President announced to congress that the Mexicans 

%w!' had " mvaded our territory, and shed the blood of our 

citizens up<m our own soil." Congress responded, 

that '' war existed by the act of Mexico," and in two 
Mtr ui days passed a law authorizing 50,000 volunteers to 
eo^SL be raised for twelve months ; and appro jHiating to- 
Mu^ wards the carrying oa of the war, ten millions of 

dollars. Thus were the means at once provided. 

4. Declared war bemg upon the hands of the Ex- 

1* What was Gen. Taylor's coarse of conduct? — 2* What 
was now the aspect of things in regard to war? How HA hos- 
tilities actnally commence? When did the Mexicans declare 
war? — 3« How was news of the breaking out of the war re- 
eaived in America? and what was done by the President and 
by Congress? 
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eeuttve, the plan for its prosecution and results fip- jrriv, 
pears to have been, — to take for indemnity and as a pom. 
peromnent acquisition, that part of the Mexican tern- *^^' ^• 
tory lying between the old United States and the^^*^ 
Pacific ; and so to carry the war into the more vital ^^Bzee. 
and richer parts of Mexico, that the people would 
be willing to receive peace, and some needful funds, 
though at the sacrifice of this territory, and the re* 
linquishment of Texas to the Bio Grande. 

6. The American Executive, aided by the head of 
the war departmait, and by General Scott, now 
sketched out, in two days' time, a plan of a campaign, m«,u 
exceeding, in the vastness of the spaces, over which it "n***^ 
swept by sea and land, any thing of the kind known 
m history. Vessels were to pass round Cape Horn 
to the coast of California, to aid those already there VmJpUui 
in conquering tiiat country. An " Army of the West" ewn. 
was to be assembled at Fort Leavenworth to take 
New Mexico, and then proceed westward to the Pa- 
cific, to co-operate with the fleet. An " Army of the 
Centre,'* to be collected from different and distant 
parts of the Union, was to rendezvous at San Antonio 
de Boxar, and thence to invade Coahuila and Chihua- 
hua.* These armies were mostly to be created from the 
raw material. The existing regular force of the United 
States, officers and men, did not exceed nine thousand. 

6. Gen. Taylor, whose force was called the *' Army 
of Occupation," now received intelligence by Capt. 
Walker that a large Mexican force in his rear, wag 
interposed between him and his stores at Point Isabel. 
Walker had there been stationed by Major Munroe to 
keep open the communication; and he had fought 
fifteen minutes with \^a one company of Texan rangers, 
(armed with revolving pistols,) with 1500 Mexican w^kA 
cavalry,— killed thirty and escaped; and subsequently *"**"* 
* Pronounced Che-waw-waw. 

4« What was the general plan of the American Executive T 
5* What were the military operations now sketched ont for th« 
army and navy? — 6* What mtelligence was now received by 
Gen. Taylor? Give an account of the first battle of the wir 
in which Mexican blood was shed. 

16 
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prriv. he bad foimd his war with nx men tbrougk the li&^ 

p.0Qi.iean army to briBg this informatien. 

im.inL 7. Taylor did not heaitate. Leaying bia camp at 

^^J^MatauMH-aSfWith a garrison in command of the trusty 

^^^^^ y^teran, Major &own, be marched wdtb the main 

iMbeL army, and reached Point Isabel unmolested. The 

^^ Mexicans at Matamoraa attacked the camp wijth &eur 

9. batteries, and Major Brown opened his gtms upon tha 

•dSot city. The firing was anxiously heard by Taylor, and 

£SSn, a messenger for aid reached him irom Major Brown. 

Ith^ garrison at Point Isabel being rdnforced by 50Q 

tXS^ ^cn, supplied by Commodore Conner from the nayy, 

^iSS^ ^^n. Taylor anncmnced to the war deparlment, " I 

shall march this day with the main body of the army« 

to open a communication wkh Major Brown, and 

throw forward si^plies of (urdnance and pEOvision* 

If the enemy opposes my march, in whateyer force, I 

shall fight bun." 

f^ 8. 'uie same eyening he marched. The next day 

^To- at noon he came in fdl sight of the Mexican anny^ 

j^ drawn up in order of battle, and extendmg a mile 

JW across his way. Taylor halt^ his men*— bade them 

- r^resh themselves at the pools— Uien formed his line. 

^kfA^^'The Mexicans, although with choice of the ground* 

Anuk.4.and more than double numbers, were forced, aft^ fi?e 

^' ^ hours^ to yield to the Americans, the vietoiy of Palo 

AiTa. Major lUnggold was here mortally wounded. 

R^^ 0. Ai two o'clock the next day the axmj resumed 

ptii^ Its march. Having advanced about three miles^ the 

^^ Mexicans were discovered, skilfully posted, with artil- 

Smo^ lery, at Remca de la Falma. At four o'clock the 

^g[ Americans came up. The field was fiercely contested. 

liwTkm^* was here, that Capt May, with his dn^oons rode 

Ai^&^P ^ * Mexican battery, cut down the men, and took 

w. iiior< ' — 

7* What was now don»-^ Gen. Taylor? What-eannonade 
was hoard by him at Point iKiben tS^at determination did he 
announce? — 8« Give an account oLibe battle of Palo Alto, 
the numbers engaged, loss, &^; see side-note. (When Aere- 
mfier the direction is, give an account of a battle, let the Mide* 
mtet be studied at well at the text,)'^9. Givft-aa afioount at 
the battle of Resaca de la Palnuu 
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Gen. La V^a as he was appl3rk)g a malclf ta one of pn*iv. 
tbeguns. The Mexieans were whollj routed. Thek p^j;^ 
camp — ks stores, equipage, and Gkn, Arisla's prirate *■• ^^ 
papers, f«It into t^ hands (^ the Americans, On 
arriving at the camp, Taylor and Ins yictorians annj 
carried joj to the i^aried comhataots. But the val- 
ued eommander of the fort had been l^ed. Qea. 
Taylor naiBed Uie place where he lought and fell. 
Fort Brown. 

10. Qreat were the rejoicings and illttmbia^ns in 

the United States for the victories of the Rio- Grande. l84iL 
The Mexican army now deserted MatMnoras, and the ^& 
civil authorities suffered the Americans to take quiet ^iSSfT 
possession. Everywhere the young men of Amenca "**'^ 
were now ready, nay, in haste, to go forth to defend 
their brethren, fight the Mexicans, and push for the ^SSij, 
*' Halls oi the liibntesumas.^ Gen. Taylor was em- mm 
barrassed and delayed by the ill-provided numbers ^a??f 
who came. — The towns on the lower Rio Grande were SJhS 
taken and occupied by the Americans. Camargo, ^jjjjj" 
made the depot of provisions and stores, was gar- 
risoned with 2,000 men under Gen. Patterson; 

11. The army being now 6,000 sfaxmg, its fi^rst di- 
v^on, under Gen. Worth, marched for the interior on 
the 20th of August. Gen. Taylor with the rear column 
soon followed. On the 5th of September, the several f^*-J*^ 
divisions were concentrated at Marin. Moving on, mj^' 
they encamped, on the 9th, at Walnut Springs, three ^^^ 
miles from Monterey. Here, on the south and west Sprim 
towered the high peaks of the Sierra Madre,-^while 
before them stood the walls <^ Monterey, brisl^ig with ' 
cannon^ and surrounded by fortresses ;-^4ind around 
them cm imknown region — ^an invaded countiy, with 
thousands of embittered foes. Most of their troops 
were untried volunteers. But they had officers^ edu- 

9* What had oocnrred at the camp? What eocurred at 
Mfttainora»? — 10» What efieet in th« U. S. had the vi c tori e s 
of the Ri« Grande? What efibet on Taytor^a movements. had 
the too great aeeession of ill-provided nninbem?-^!].* Givn^m 
•leeoiiiit of the movemeDts of the anny m^ reaehJn^ Waluak 
Springs. What now was its position ? 
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mv. cated rither directly or indirectly at West Pdnty who, 
p^D m. in all the complicated acquirements helon^ng to miH- 
<». ra, tary science, had no superiors. Especially had they 

a cmnmander, cool and dehberate, — judicious to plan, 

and energetic to act. 

12. He looked upon the mountains, and perceived 
towards the southwest, that they were cleft by the 
small stream of the San Juan, along which, was the 
road from Saltillo to Monterey. He thought if a new 
way could be made by which the Saltillo road should 

I846.be reached, the enemy's line of supplies would be cut, 

^ffS^ff; and probably less formidable d^ences intervene. The 

f^ skill of the Americfm engineers, under Cap! Mansfield, 

^^^ found out such a way ; and Gen. Worth being selected 

for the important sendee, led a column of 650 men 

on the 20th and 21st, by a difficult detour round to 

Wit, Bat- *^® Saltillo road. But they did not g^ this advan- 

MonS^ tage without loss. On the morning of the 21st they 

mr!*Mac successfully^ fouifht a battle, in wbaoh Col. Hay and 

his Texan rangers were distmguished. 

13. The Saltillo road being gained, the first obsta- 
cles now to be overcome in approaching the city, were 

de£tion~two batteries on a hill. Up to these, in face of their 

j^^fire, the soldiers marched. They were taken, and 

'*~- their guns turned on the third and principal battery, 

— a fortified, unfinished stone buildbg, called the 

Bishop's Palace, situated on the steep lull, Indep^id^ 

ence. Night came on, and the weary and hungry 

soldiers had to bide the pelting of a storm. At three 

a^ n, a party headed by Col. ChMs, and conducted by 

^^'^ engineers Saunders and Meade, mounted the hilL A 

^jjjj* vigorous sortie from the fort was repelled. The 

itonoed. Americans entered it with the flying Mexicans, and it 

was theirs. After having taken this battery, and 

turned it against the city, the war-worn troops, now 

three days from the camp, their numbers thinned by 

death, stood close upon the rear of Monterey. 

12* What plan was fonned for approaching Monterey in 
near? Who led the detachment? What happened -on the 
mamt^ 9i the Slst 7 — 13* Give an account of the raovementi 
of Worth's party until it reached the rear of Monterey. 
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14. Meantime, Taylor had sought to du*ect the at- ft iv . 
tention of the enemy from this, his real point ofpDUL 
attack, by making a feigned one in front. But so ch.vii. 
fiercely was this movement conducted by Gen. Butler, 
Capt. Backus, and others, that the city was entered, J^S' 
though with great sacrifice of life ; for every street A^k 
was barricaded, and guns were pointed from thelwin 
walls of every house. The second day, a part of the 
defences were abandoned by the garrison, the Ameri- 
cans getting within the houses, and breaking through 

the walls. Gen. Quitman, who headed this party, 
advanced to the Plaza. On the morning of the 2dd, 
the defences of the opposite side were assaulted and 
carried by the division of Gen. Worth. 

15. Gen. Taylor now passed over to Worth's quar- 
ters, where he received the Mexican commander. Gen. 
Ampudia. He came with a flag to propose capitula- 
tion and an armistice, on the groimd that peace might 
shprtly be expected, —Paredes being displaced, and uAh? 
Gen. Santa Anna now in power. General Taylor plSJI" 
knewf that in consequence of President Polk's hope of Mayi5, 
that wily Mexican's favorable disposition, he had given "*** 
an order to the fleet, which Com. Conner obeying, 
Santa Anna had passed unmolested on his return from 
Cuba. 

16. Gen. Taylor had not men sufficient to guard the 
Mexican soldiers, if he kept them as prisoners ; and 
his own imsupplied army needed all the provisions to 
be found in Monterey. Without the parade of com- 
passion, he had its reality, and he wished to spare, *®*2» 
especially " non-combatants." With the advice of his T^a?" 
officers, he therefore agreed to an armistice of eight ""•'*<*• 
weeks, on condition of the approval of the American j^^^^ 
government. This, on correspondence, was withheld ; JJ^^^ 
and the war after six weeks was renewed. 

].4« Give an account of the operations of GeneralB BntleFf 
Qnitman, &c., in front When did Worth's division enter the 
city? — 1.5* On what ground did Gen. Ampudia propose an 
umiBtice 7 What did Taylor know of Mr. Polk's course hi re- 
gard to Santa Anna?— 16« What farther do yon leam • 
eeminff the armistice of Monterey ? 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

JkfttT ^f ^^ Ceirtre^-— Gkm. Wool's Diaith^^BtiHle of BwoOl 
ViUm. 

1. To Gen. Wool the administration wisely confided ttiv. 
the principal share in mustering and preparing for the rn m. 
service the volunteers. His orders, dated Miy 29 th, €*▼«• 
he received at Troy ;— left immediately for Washing- 
ton,— -from thence moved through the states of Ohio, J^^?* 
Indiana, Illinois, K^itucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi ; Gen. 
— ^meeting the enlisted volunteers at designated places oidSa.' 
of rendezvous, and inspecting and admitting them, if 
suitable men, into the army. These distances were ^f^^ 
accomplished, and twelve and a half regiments, (two «[Mb 
of cavaliTy) making about 12,000 men, were inspected, "^{J**^ 
Clustered into the service, and sent towards their igd 
destmed plaees, by the 16th of July. "^SS"^ 

2. About 9,000 of these recruits, went to the Bio *"^^ 
Grande to reinforce the army of Gen. Taylor. Those ^^ , 
to form the '* Army of the Centre" were by diflferentOjj.jW. 
routes to rendezvous at Bexar; — some going the f^r £»»(<« 
circuit of Little Rock, in Arkansas, and some by the ^ bSS 
Gulf through La Vaea. At Bexar begim that drill 

and strict discipline of the volunteers which made ^^f>f 
Gen. Wool's corps, whether resting or moving, a camp^jjjjjj 
of insUiiction ; and which, together with his gr^t ]^^ 
care that every article necessary to health and effi- gt^ 
ciency should always be prepared and ready, gave to 
it the praise of being *' a model army." 

3. Gen. Wool's destination was Chihuahua. His 
force, amoimtmg to 500 regulars and 2,440 volun- 

Ohaptbk VHI. — !• Give an ftccocmt of Gen. Wool^ nof«* 
mentt in inusteriiig the velunteeis. — fB» How many of theao 
went to Gen. Taylor ? Where were those for the Army of the 
Centre to rendeevous, and by what roates ? What gave to Goa. 
Wool*» oorpa the credit of being a " model array ?**-- 8« Do* 
leribo the army'g march. 
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FTiv. teers, crossed the Bio Grande at Preddio, on a flying 

FDUL bridge prepared for the purpose. From this fertile 

«■•▼««• spot they marched westward 26 miles, to Nava, over 

a dead level, — without finding a drop of water or a 

*^®* human habitation. The troops, in crossing the Sierras 

Wool <^ San Jos6 and Santa Rosa, encountered steep rocky 

Be»a? - ascents and deep mountain gorges ; and often, before 

tScJLo. their 800 heavy-laden w^^ns could pass, roads must 

'nSlt be repaired or made, sometimes, as the army ap- 

pearea, the ignorant people of the country, taken by 

surprise, believed that the robber-bands of Mexico 

were upon them. The shrieking women would run 

from their houses, and embrace the crosses by the 

wayside,— probably where some friend had been killed, 

whose fate they expected to share. 

4. But, by the better-informed. Gen. Wool's approach 
was hailed with joy. He protected the quiet and the 

Oet 8L weak against the lawless and the strong ; and as he 

^^SSiBi P^^ssed on through San Fernando and Santa Rosa, to 

^^ Monclova, his advance was heralded as that of a 

friend. He there peacefully unfurled the American 
crtoopv flag over the government-house of the province. At 
aST Monclova, Gen. Taylor communicated to him the cap- 
^il ture and armistice of Monterey. Here also he learned 
gJ5*JJj* that the projected route to Chihuahua was impractica- 
mJ!!mp- ^^' ^' " '*i ^® ^^^ ^®°- Taylor believed that it would 
•dw»^ I a. an wise thus to withdraw his force from the seat of 
jjg*jj«war; since the conquest of New Leon and Coahuila, 

already achieved, gave to the Americans the command 

of Chihuahua. 

5. On the 25th of November, Gen. Wool marched 
upon Parras,— Gen. Taylor advising him to establish 

to Bi^* post in that fertile region, and collect provisions, of 
^^^ which his army were in need, and which the country 
eioiSto ^^^^^^ Monterey could not supply. At Parras, Gen. 
Pftrrw. Wool was received with all the courtesy due to a dis- 
tinguished guest. The strictness of his disciplme was 

4* To whom did Gen. Wool afibrd protection 7 How was 
his advance regrarded by the well-informed Mexicans 7 What 
did he learn at Monclova? — 5* Why did he march to PUrasT 
What was the effect of his diseipline 7 
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not oiilj improving his armj, but, by imparting the ftiv. 
Hew feeling of security to a people, so long the yictims fdul 
of anarchy, he was winning their affections, and giving cm^tul 
them desires for a better government. Stores came in 
abundantly, and the necessities of the two armies were 
fully supplied. 

6. In the mean lime Gen. Taylor had proceeded to 
Victoria, the capital of Tamaulipas, expecting to co- ,g^^ 
operate with Gen. Patterson and a naval force in the not. 14.* 
reduction of Tampico. But that place had surrender- '^SSotT* 
ed to Commodore Conner on the 14th of November. '^\^^* 
Qea, Butler was left in command at Monterey. Sal* shed, 
tillo, the capital of Coahuila, of which the Americans ^^^ 
had taken peaceable possession on the lYth, was gar- and con 
risoned, and commanded by Gen. Worth. S^? 

Y. The- changeful Mexicans having now displaced JJJg^ 
Paredes, and given full power to Santa Anna, he had the Am. 
COTicentrated a force of 22,000 at San Luis PotosL '^""^•^ 
Gen. Worth, 60 miles in advance of Monterey, and 
200 from Taylor at Victoria, now received the start- 
ling intelligence, that this army was immediately to be An*^* 
brought down upon him ; — ^he having but 900 men. gJJ 
He sent a rapid express, entreating Wool^^o hasten ^^JJ-.^ 
to his aid with his whole force. In two hours Gen. .^] 
Wool was in motion with his entire column, and his long ^JJJJJ. 
train of wagons. Only fourteen of his soldiers were hw r«ipii 
unable, on account of ill-health, to move. Such was moot, 
the gratitude of the protected people, that the ladies 
of Parras came forward and voluntarily took these 
»ck soldiers to their houses. In four days the army 
marched 120 miles, to Agua Nueva, twenty-one miles 
in advance of Saltillo. 

^ 8. Gen. Taylor, while at Victoria, learned that the 
city of Mexico was to be approached by Vera Cruz ; 

6* Give an accoant of the arrangements detailed in para- 
graph 6th. — 7* What do yon now learn of Santa Anna T What 
alarmed Gen. W<nrth, and what express did he send? What 
was done by Gen. Wool ? What remarkable proof of gratitude 
did he receive from the ladies of Parras 7 What position was 
taken by Gen. Wool?— §• What disagreeable intelUgence WM 
received by Taylor ? 

IG 
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rrnr. and that Gen. Scott, appointed to conduct this in* 

PD uu Taaon, wouM^ as bis senior, supersede him in the 

oi-vB. Mexican command. It vas from Taylor's army that 

Scott's force was to be drawn. Gen. Scott thmfore 

MMdST ordered from Gen. Taylor most oi Ins ^cient troops, 

Taylor, leaving him,— till more could be sent by goverranen^ 

** to staed on the defendve." Taylor, whiUiever might 

hare been his feelm^s, promptly obeyed the order ; 

^^g^ and dispatched to Vera Cruz the greater part of his 

^^ regular troops, and volunteers, ^niis order reached 

»^^j^the forces of Q&l Wool also. But with the remains 

tbeir oi their force, these two generals met, and Ixm« back 

°"^ the shock, <^ the most formidable army wlndi Mexica 

had erer sent to the field. 

9. Gen. Taylm* now learned that Santa Anna, by 
decided demonstrations, was threatening him. Leav- 
ing a small garrison at Monterey, he advanced south 

184T.^^ about 300 m^i to the camp of Wool at Agua 

fijju'Nueva. Their whole force, officers and men, was 

proocimi 4,690, and Santa Anna was approaching witii more 

eau^itTthan four fames that mmiber, besides 8,000 regular 

or&roe. ^yajjy im^r Gen. Minon, and 1,000 under Gen. Ur- 

rea, sent in advance, to turn the American poeHion, 

destroy their stores, and cut off their retreat. 

10. The army remained encamped at Agua Nueva 
until the afternoon of the 21st of February. Santa 

8^,^ Anna was approaching. The camp at Affua Nuera 

^^^f^was then broken up, and Santa Aima, beheving that 

a ud**^ foes were flying in dismay, eageriy pursued, till he 

• was drawn to the moimtain-gorge of Angostura, iffe- 

vioudy chosen by the American generak, as the place 

for the battle. Q^n. Wool was left by Taylor the 

active commuider at Buena Vista ; whUe he, anxious " 

for his stores menaced by Minon, went to SaMlo. 

11. On the morning of the 22d, Gen. Wool drew 

8* What was bis conduct? Was Gea. Wool aflSKstod by the 
govemmeat oider ? What did the two generals efibct with the 
nsmainder of tbeir force ? — 9. What was now the poeitioB and 
fofee of the Meztcan and American armies ? — lO* What oc« 
MUied on the afternoon of the 2l8t of Fehruary?— *11* What 
CB the mornuig of the 22d 7 
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up tlie aimj for batde. The gargQ was Ihe'key of f^tt. 
the position. Here was placed Capt Washington'is roitt 
batt^y. Thib was thb birtbdat of thb qbxat^^^^ 
Wasbimotoh^ and the battle-eiy was to be, ^*Tbe/ 
memory of Washington T' FrcMn thdr positkms the \^^^' 
^oof» looked out through the gom to the south, bubna 
and beheld, issuing irom clouds of dust, the long viSSua 
array of the Meikaa host,-«glitteiing with burnished ^'pSki?' 
arms> and goigeous with many-eoloi^ drapeijes. As ^ 
they come nearer, their dehcious music chmms for a 
moment even the stem ear of war 1 But the shoats 
of the ijuericans rise louder, ^as Gen. Taylor, whom 
they regard as invincible, appean upon the fields 

12. Alxmt noon the Mexicans pushed f<»ward ajof^ioe^ 
party to ihe heights on the east, or American left, p^m^* 
At three o'clock began the battle. Volunteer rifle* ^1^ 
men, under Gol. Marshall, met the advanced Mexicans, j^^" 
They made no impression upon the American Mnes, nore 
whiid they suffered loss. N^t came. The Ameri-^. w.' 
cans remained under arms.— Two hours after mid- ^'^^ 
night the Mexicans commenced the second day's at* 
tack. 

13. !Nb langua^ can depict the perilous oonditioii 
of the comparatively few Americans who fought, and 
finally won the kmg and bloody battle of Bumm Yista. 
Some of tiie volimteers fled in the early part of the 
day, and in endeavoring to raUy them, Gapt. Lincoln, 
aid to Gen. Wool, k>st his valuable life. Once the 
Mexicans had turned the American left, and k that 
quarter were gaimi^ the field, when they w^^ met 

and repelled by Cd. JefiSerscHi Davis, with tibe un^?^ ^^ 
rifles of the Mississippi volunteers. Repeatedly ^e |^^ 
battle had been lost, but for the fljing-artillery, which •>»• " 
changed rapidly from pomt to point as it was needed. 
Twice Lieut. O'Brien checked masses of the enemy ^*"'*«^ 
with his small battery, remaining in thdr way so long ^^^ 
th^t he oould only save himself, leaving part of his tngUMw 

19* "What w«re the miHtary operationB of the aftemoMi «f 
that day?— 13* Relate aoaie «f the eariier inoidenti of lbs 
batae<tfBaena Vista. 
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rrrrgmm. ' Washrngton, though repeatedly attaeked, con* 
FD m. stantly maintained his position. 
OB.VIII. 14. Once Mexican cavalry found thar way to the 
rear of the Americans, and attacked thdr camp ; but 
■tSSBd. they were repelled. CoL Yell here lost his life. Then 
came a moment, in which sereral thousand Mexicans 
fi^ta were in danger, when Santa Anna relieved them, and 
^w' changed his batteries for a final assault, by the vile 
with^ trick of sending a flag, as if for surrender. This last 
^uueSf assault was furiously made on the American centre, 
c(nnmanded by Taylor in perscm. For a few moments 
MMoH the volunteers were in danger of beii^ overwhelmed 
Mni. by numbers. Coloneb Hardin, Clay, and McKee, 
**^ were killed. The batteries o£ Bragg and Sherman 
arrived, and by almost superhuman exertion, they 
saved the day. 
Battle. 15. Santa Anna was obliged to draw back his 
luBHit much diminished forces. The second night came on. 
VuTA. Officers and men were on the alert, and horses in 
harness. The field was strewed with the lifeless vic- 
tims of war. The American surgeons and their assist- 
ants administered to the wounded, whether friend or 
foe ; and Mexican women were there, to soothe the 
dying, or wail the dead. 
fM>.SM. 16. The Americans were prepared to renew the 
A^ contest. Outposts had made astonishing marches, 
JS^^and had reached the camp. Gen. Marshall, with hia 
J^SJ: mounted Eentuckians, and Oapt. Prentiss with his 
^E^^ artillery, had travelled from the Pass of Rinconada, 
JSShi ""^^ "^®® ^^ ^^ road,— in one day. — With the 
4000. earliest dawn of the morning Gen. Wool, abroad to 
reconnoitre, discovered that the enemy were in full re- 
treat Hastening with the news to the tent of Tay* 
lor, they embraced and wept,— while the glad shouts 
of victory, rimg over the Imttle-field. 

17. Santa ^na had promised his army, be^orejbj 
battle, the lives and property of their foes, and he 

14* ^0{ thft^later.— 15. What was the position of thiogs 
when night came on?— 16. What preparation had the Amer* 
ions made to renew the contest? What wai disooveied at 
dawn of day^ 
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bad sent, besides regolar troops, hordes ct rancberos, rrrr. 
to fill the mountain passes, so that not an American p^Din. 
should escape with his life. By a body of ^^se^™" 
troops a wa?on-train was attacked at Ramas and 45 smul ' 
wagoners killed. On the day of the battle. Gen. p^'fi 
Minon, with 1800 cavalry, was driven from Saltillo by ^J^ 
Oapt. Webster and those under his command. Cols. ^^^ 
Morgan and Irvin, defeated a party at Agua Frio on »V. ' 
the 26th of February ; and Major Giddings was vie- ^akS^ 
torious at Ceralvo on the 7th of March. Mn.'%« 

18. The victory of Buena Vista, without which the ^S.^' 
guerilla warfare would have borne a di£fiN^nt aspect, ^^'^^ 
left the Americans after these affairs in quiet posses- Cmivo.* 
sion of the northern provinces of Mexico proper, foree 
Active operations being here at an end. Gen. Taylor, Am%. 
after a few months, returned to receive high honors moUom. 
from his country; — ^and Gen. Wool was left at Mon- ^'S,^* 
terey to govern smd protect the conquered regi<ni. ^°* ^* 



CHAPTER IX. 

Army of the West — Conqnest of New Mexico and California. 

1. A FLBBT was already on the coast of Calif omia» 
when the war commenced. Commodore Sloat, the 
commander, was advised by the navy department, 
that war with Mexico might occur, in which case bC-g--^ 
was, without further notice, to employ his fleet for juiy?. 
hostile purposes. Having been led to believe that ^^ 
war existed, Com. Sloat took Monterey on the 7th of ^fS^ 
July, 1846. On the 9th, Francisco, north of Monte- *g^' 

IT* What had Santa Anna promiied and prepared to do? 
What occurred at Ramas? At Saltillo? At Aqua Frio ? At 
Ceralvo ?—l§. What is here said of Gen. Tavlor? Of..Geii. 
Wool? 

Chapter IX.— 1. Of what was Com. Sloat advised 7 What 
piftoea in CaUfemia were taken on the 7tliaad 9th of July, 1846? 
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rrnr. rey, was taken bj a parted tli6iqiiadroti»Mitiiig«iidfii 
roin. the ordera of Com. Montgomery. On the 16th, sr* 
^'f^ riyed a frigate under Com. Stockton. On the 17th, 
^2$f 'Com. SkMit dispatched a party to the mission oi St. 
^^g2[ John, to reeoTer cannon and other munitions whi^ 

1^ tiie enemy had there deposited. 
*««7* 2. At this plaoe the Ameriean flag had already 
'*j?i^4)een planted 1^ Col. Fremont^ -^who« wAh 69 men, 
^°3? had been smit oat in 1845 by the government wiUi 
e^Sn^the ostensible object of making peacMmd explorations. 
^Sa^t^T^TB^ont heang threi^ned with destruction by De 
'^^i^ Castro, the Spanish eommandant, w^it and aroused the 
*">*>><^ American setttos in the ndghborhood of Sonoma, 

and on the rirer Sacramento. They added to his 
GUMtiMibrce, and he swept out the Mexican authorities from 
B$^ around the Bay oi San Frandsoo and ncnrth. The 
fro^the American Calilomiana, July 6th^ declared their inde^ 
^^^j^w^ pendeAce, and placed Fremont at their head* A few 
*^^^^^^*^ ^ays after, news came that war existed between the 

United States and Mexico ; when the Califomian colors 

were joyfully pulled down^ and the American hoisted. 
3. Oen. Castro went south to Los Angeles, the seat 

of civil government. Stockton and Fremont, with their 
Aof. 17. combined land and naval forces^ followed. The Mexicans 
^^f * withdrawing, they took peaceable possession ; and Com. 
tales go- Stockton assumcd, by proclamation, the style of gover- 
iiMtntat nor. He and Fremont then going north, a Mexican 
^'***«* force under Gen. Flores retook Los Angeles, and the 

southern towns ; driving out the American garrisons. 

Fremont increased his Califoniian battalion to 428, 

with which in December and January he assisted m 

the final conquest of California. 
^SS 4. Abmt of thb Wkst. — ^Immediately after the 
£^ openiuj^ of the war, orders were issued by the Exec- 
i^n^ utive for organizing an ''Army of the West," to be 
^Art. c ommande d by Gen. Kearny; — for the object of ta- 
^^£k ^^^' '~<^<1 placmg und«r American laws. New Mexico 

•tOid,) • 

9* Ghre tome acoonnt of CoL Fremont and his mUilsry op- 
•ntions in CalifonML— 8. What hi^ipened at dudrnd 4f ios 
JUi§»Im?^^40 WhatwsatiioolgaeiofUMAnigr«ftheW«itT 
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and CalifiMmia. This anny b^ian, June 5^ to spp^gr rrnr. 
at the rendeayous, which was Fort Leayenworth. Here pd m. 
the volunteers chose their own officers. The men ^^ ^ 
elected by them had entered their ranks as privates, j^^ 
Doniphan was chos^ colonel of the first Missoori Djoot- 
regiment All were for twenty days instmoted by c S SL 
such of their officers as had been West-P<Mnt students; 
and thus the military arts and sciences infused iirtii 
this celebrated school, by Gol. Stlvavus Thateb and 
his associates and successors, were rapidly transfused 
into the capable volunteers of the West. 

5. Gen. Kearny, having sent forward his baggage, 
and taken in convoy the annual train of merchants' 
wagons, now numbermg 414, (gixas to trade at Santa jmeK* 
F6 and Chihuahua,) set out with his army on the last jSkr 
of June. They moved southwesterly across Uie river 'aS[S7 
Platte,— the branches of the Kansas,— alon^ the Ar- ^^JJ" 
kansas to Bent's Fort ; thence south and souwwesterly ^ff^ 
to Santa F^. g^- 

0. A great portion <rf the region moved over was 
prairie ;— one wide, wild, unmeasured level, or gently 
undulating field ; — sometimes green, as far as the eye 
could rec^, with tall, rank grass, — and sometimes 
gay with unnumbered flowers,— perhaps blushing, far ^*'**^ 
round with the varieties of the prairie rose,— or tmged 
orange with the wild lily ; and sometimes showing the 
pale green and delicate white and red oi the moccasin 
flower, the " belle of the prairie." Along the Arkan- 
sas the troops found great herds of Imffalo; and 
cheerily joined the hunt, and enjoyed the fea^ 
^ 7. But they had many hardships. The ground was j^JJJ, 
often so soft and spongy, that the wagona sunk; and Aug. ». 
the strength of the men must be addc^ to that of the 
horses to drag them forth. Again chasms must be 
filled, and torrents bridged ; and sometimes the vol« 

4« What occurred with respect to election of officen and 
discipline, and where? — 5* What is said of a wafon-train 
which Gen. Kearny was to convoy? What coarse was taken 
by the army in their march to Santa F^ ?— 6* Describo Uw 
prairie scenery, and the chief pieasore of the army ?— 7« Wh«l 
disagreeable scenes had they to encounter t 
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PTiv. nnteen must lie down at night m places infested wkh 
FD nL serpents, homed frogs, lizards, and mnsqiiitoes. Often 
<»• >^ they made long marches without water, and some- 
^®*^ times with scarcely any food. 

Ant. 18. 8. Gen. Kearny peacefully entered the city of Santa 
iSSnj F€f containing 6,000 inhabitants. He occupied the 
8«S£iF«. governor's palace, and planted above it> August 18th, 
the standard eagle of RepubUcan America. Thus had 
the army in fifty days accomplished this des^ march 
He.Mtab-of 000 miks. The day after his entrance, G^n. Kear- 
ciitter-^y proclaimed himself governor of New Mexico. 
•fomeau itYovL are now," said he, "American citizens; — ^you 
no longer owe allegiance to the Mexican government." 
The principal men then took the oath required ; swear- 
ing allegiance to the laws and government of the 
Hit do- United States. These measures gave rise to much 
qoiSS^n- discus^on in the American capitol when they became 
^ffTOHk" known ; the question being, whether the administra- 
tion had or had not transcended its constitutional 
powers, in thus annexing, without anv action of con- 
gress, a territory to the American Umon. 

9. Gen. Kearny having now tak^i possession oi 
New Mexico, and organized a government, — of which 
he made Charles Bent the chief executive,— it next 
became his duty to proceed to California. He ap- 
pointed Col. Doniphan to succeed him in the province ; 
witii orders, however, that on the arrival of volunteers 

^ptiB. under C(A. Price, Doniphan should leave him in cora- 
^S^ mand, proceed with his regiment and some additional 
Bftour*. £Q,.^5gg iQ Chihuahua, and there report to Gen. Wool. 

10. Proceeding down the Rio Grande, Kearny was 
met by an express from Col. Fremont,— by which he 
learned that California was already conquered. Se- 

Kearn/slecting 100 men as his escort, he ordered the return 
of his main force to Santa F6. Crossing the Rio 
Grande in latitude 33^, he reached the river Gila, 

8« What went some of the cicg nmstances of Gen. Kearny't 
takioffSanta F^ and establishing goyeraraent? — ^9* What wai 
Gen. Kearny next to dot Whom did he leave to succeed himt 
What oidera did he give ? — lO. What infonnation met Qmk 
Keamy and what was his conne of action ? 
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at the copper mines, on the 20th of October ; and ft nr. 
following its course, he arrived at its mouth on the p*d m. 
22d of November, in lat ^2^. From this pomt he qh. iz. 
kept along, or near the Colorado, forty miles ; — ^thence 18*6 
westerly sixty miles, through an arid desert. vSSiS' 

11. On the 2d of December, Gen. Kearny reached mSiS*of 
Wamas village, the frontier settlement of California. ***• ®*^ 
He was met on the 5th by Capt. Gillespie, sent 

to him with thirty-six mexk, by Com. Stockton, acting 
governor of California. A corps of the enemy were 
near. The next morning the general mounted his 
little party on the jad^ beasts, which they had 
ridden from Santa F6, 1050 miles, and at day- 
dawn went forth to San Pa«ca/,— where he engaged 
160 mounted CaUft^nians. The Americans were vic-^|g|^^, 
torious ; — ^but these more northern troops sold victory p®^^ 
at a dearer rate, than the southern Mexicans. Kearny 4fcx. 
was twice wounded. Captains Johnson and Moore /*^ 
and Lieut. Hammond were lolled ; — indeed, more than 
half the officers were either killed or wounded, with 
19 of the men. When the surgeon appeared, the 
commander directed, ** first dress the wounds of the 
soldiers;" and then fell,— fainting with exhaustion. 
Happily his wounds were not dangerous. He reached 
San Diego on the 12th of December. 

12. On the 29th of that month, Com. Stockton and 18*|; 
Gen. Kearny, at the head of 500 marines with the land Battle f 
forces, marched to the vicinity of Ciudad los Angeles, ^^,^,J" 
to quell the revolt of the inhabitants, — ^met and de- A^jj***" 
feated them at San Gabriel^ on the 8th of Jan., and icknm 
the next day took peaceable possession of Los Angeles. c*"J^: 
The Californians, still in force, knowing that Fremont ga. The 
approached, passed the city, marched twelve miles ^nianJ 
north, and surrendered to him, on an honorable capitu- capitu- 
lation. This proved the final pacification of California. Fremont 

13. The following day, the American parties met at ^^.^yiI^' 
Los Angeles. Who should be governor ? Stockton three at 
sa'd it should be Fremont. Greneral Kearny claimed ^"s®'*** 

lO. Describe the route of Gen. Kearny.— il. The battle of 
8»b Pascal. 

16* 
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yT'^- the office on account of his snpertor rank, and the Pfe- 
rv. ra. sident's authority. But Kearny's written ordw, Fre- 
isiT. ™^^ refused to obey, until furth^ directed, from 
Jan. if. Washington. Kearny left him in the gubernatoriid 
nTuMv' mansion ; and mardied f3rth,~wi^ the poor remains 
JJ 2l*S! ^^ ^^® P^^f ^ ^^'^ Diego* Here he was reinforced 
Rear- by the Mormons' battalion und^ OoL Cooke. Leaving 
march to ^^™) he sailed to Monterey; where in conjunction 
8- D[«r>. with Com. Shubrick, he made a proclamation as gov- 
AtUon- emor ; — annexing CaHfomia to the United States. 
M^rchi. ^^' Fremont conceived, at length, that the President 
Procia-' would not sustaiu his course, rode on horseback, 400 
M^.'si miles in three days and ten hours, to mak« his submis- 
*J.23. gjon to Kearny, at Monterey. Col. Mason arrived, 
monfi with orders to supersede Kearny and permit Fremont 
^^^ to join his r^ment, or pursue his explorations. He 
jjarne^ was forced, instead, to accompany Kearny in his ovep- 
Hif'ar- land journey by the South Pass ; — arrested by him at 
1848. ^^^ Leavenworth, tried at Washington by a court- 
Hu sen- martial, and finally sentenced to lose hb commission. 
' ^' The President offered its restoration, but Fremont 
would not accept it at his hands. 



CHAPTER X 
Doniphan's Ezpeditton to Chihuahua^— Revolt in Nsw Meanotk 

1846 ^* ^^^^" ^y* *^*^ ^^' Kearny's departure from 

SeDU 28* Santa F€, Col. Price arrived with his recruits. CoL 

^cS'ar. Doniphan was awaiting this event to commence his 

'si^ta mi^i^h upon Chihuahua. But on the 11th of Octo- 

^' ber he received an order from Kearny, dated "near 

La Joy a/' to march with his regiment against the Na- 

%D^ vajo Indians,— their chiefs not having come to Santa 

^*&^ F6 to hold a peace-council with those of other Indian 

fiSTl^. nations, as they had been invited, and as they had 

**^***' promised to do ; — ^but instead of this, they had made 
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^ar dii "tlie inhabitants ci New MexioOy under tbe ^^^» 
protection of the tJnited States." fd in. 

2. Winter was approaching, and Uie abodes of the ^^ *• 
powerfttl Navajoes, the " moimtaki-lords*' of uriinown 
regions, extended for to the west. Hie nvsre thorough- 
ly to scour their countiy, Col. Doniohan diTided his ?jy-^ 
regiment into three paiiies,— one unoer Major Gilpin, Gi>R^ 
to take a northern route ; one und^ CoL Jackson, a aSoiu 7% 
southern, whfle Doniphan himself was to take a cen- i^x 
tral range. All were to meet at Qjo Oso, or the iDdi!!l!i.) 
Bear Springs, ^bringing in the cluefs, Itore to hold a 
council. Notwidistanding incredible hardships, thisJI*^^ 
was done ; and on the 22d of Nov. a treaty of peaoe Bwd« 
and amity was made in form. Tiav^ 

8. From Yalv^de, Col. Doniphan moved his army >»•• 
in three divisions ; with baggage-wagons and roer- ^9.^*" 
chant-trains in convey* He now crossed a dreary $S^ 
desert of ninety miles, called the ** Journey of the ^l 
Dead," where there was neither water, food, nor fuel ^ 
At Dofianna the army found reti^hment ^««*^ 

4. At Braeito, on the Del Norte, they encountered 
a Mexican force, commanded by Gen. Ponce de Leon, ^''fcS 
who sent an officer with a blaek fiag^ demanding of ^."from 
Doniphan to appear before him. On refusal, he said ^* ^*^ 
in haughty defiance, ** We neither ask quarter, nor 
give it." The Mexicans advanced, firing three rounds. BrIci- 
The Missourians, falling on their faces, were supposed ***ft>rc«** 
to be dead, but suddenly rising, they delivered a fire so mVx!%« 
fatal that the foe fied in confusion, leaving about 200 "*«? wf 
killed and wounded. foyie^ell* 

6. In the delightful vfdley of E^ Paso del Norte, ^^ 
the troops were fully recruited. Their mareh from '.ii'tt' 
£1 Paso was forth into unknown hostile regions. And 
now they had learned that Gen. Wool was not at Chi- 

Chapter X. — 1 • What was Gen. Kearny's order to Col. Doni- 

§lian?-~2. What divisions of his foroe vera nu^e bv CoL D.f 
'or what object ? With what result I — a. Describe the army's 
inarch from Valverde to Donanna. — 4. What occmred at Bra- 
orro? — 5. Describe the march from El Paso to Laguna de los 
Patos. 
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rrnr. hiiahtta« But feoiiesfily they pressed on. They ew- 
rDUL countered as they went fnmi the Del Norte a desert 
«■- ^ <^ sixty-five miles in extent, in which the whole army 

were in dang^ <^ perishing from thirst. Many ani- 
^^^^mals, and some men g^ye out, and lay down to die. 
noted fiw Many officers and solmers thfew all aside, and were 
wumo* running with their last strength to reach a lake ten 

miles distant But that Providence which so often 
^^ saved our armies during this war, relieved their suffer- 
B^aiSo. ^^ ^7 ^ ^^^^ ^ coinousy.that the torrent-streams 
^^* came dashing frcnn the rocks, to refresh and save 
^ftSn" ^^^°^ Having at length reached the lake, (Laguna 
thSL de los Patos,) they remamed to recndt, one day only, 

and on the 18th resumed their march. 

6. CoL Dimiphan, as he approached Chihuahua, 
Feb. 9B. learned that an army of 4,000 men had been raised to 
Jbmto' oppose him by Don Ai^el Trias, governor oi the 

4.m* province. He met this formidable fcHrce strongly 
An^w*- posted, and fortified with heavy ordnance, at the 
^ Jgg^ Pass of Sacraniento, eighteen miles from the capital , 
Am jbM. ^^^ ^^ ^^^ army of about a thousand l»ave men here 
^l^' d^eated quadruple nimibers of their enemies,— fight- 
ing on ground of their own selection. 

7. Having completely routed the army, the city 
and province of Chihuahua were at the mercy of the 
conqueror. Captains Reid and Weightman, both dis- 

iia]^8.tinguished in the battle, were sent the following day 
^ ia. to take military possessicm of the capital. Col. Doni- 
huaiwarphan having collected the trophies of his victory, en- 
tered the succeeding day, March 2d, with the mam 
army ; and planted the colors of his country over a 
city containing 40,000 inhabitants, and having in its 
vi<»nity some of the richest mines in Mexico. In this 
salubrious climate, his soldiers enjoyed six weeks of 
At^ *^® opening spring ; then marched by Parras to Sal- 
^'"«- tillo, where at length they met Gen. Wool. Their 
term of service expired on the last of May. By Ca- 

6» 6ive some account of the battle of Sacramento. — 7. Of 
the entrance of CoL Doniphan into Chihuahua. Of his army's 
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margo and the Rio Gkwode, they aniyed at New Or< ftiv; 
leans on the 15th of June; having marched 6,000 FDm. 
miles i^ce they left the Missis^ppL «■ ^ 

8. In the mean time the New Mexicans had secretly 
oon^nred against the American auUiority. On the^^J 
19th of January, at Fernando de Tom, were cruelly i^mcn 
mnrd^^d Gov. Charles Bent, Sheriff Lee, and ^ourgsnt^ 
other persons. Massacres occurred at other places. ^ 
Col. Price, the military commander of Santa F6, re-yictorHi 
ceived the startling intelligence on the 20th ; when he ||^P^ 
learned that a force, hourly increasing, approached ^^^ 
him. On the 2dd he marched with 850 men,— met 

the foe on the 24th, near the small town of Canada, j„, «. 
attacked and defeated him ; and again on the 29th, at^^^ 
the mountain-gorge called the PoMofEmhudo. {^*. 

9. The Americans next had a march over the Taos Am. i^ 
mountain, through snows two feet in depth, with a de- 
gree of cold so intense, that many froze their limbs. 

At Puebla de Taos they met the enemy, stormed 
his fortifications, and drove him from his position. Feb.&. 
The valuable lives of Captain Burguin and other £?fi?^ 
officers, were here lost. !l^ifteen Mexicans were exe- ¥;»{^ 
cuted as conspirators. Peace was now restored, but "^'^ 
a fear of secret conspiracy remamed^ 



CHAPTER XI. 

Soott'a Invan<nL — ^Vera Croz^ — Ceno Ck»rdo. 

l.f Since Mexico refused to treat for peace, the/ 
American Executive determined to strike at her capital i 
through Vera Cruz.j Gen. Scott, the first officer in 
the American army, was properly selected to conduct 

8* What occiutcmI in New Mexico on the 19th of June 18477 
What were the two first victories of Col. Price ?— 9. What the 
third and most important ? How many were ezeented? Was 
eocifidence restored as well as peaee 7 
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rriy. tMg petBou enterprise. He was» cm the 18I& d ]9#- 

FDiD. Tember, notified by Secretaiy Marcy of hm appoint* 

cikii. ment, and directed to draw hie force chiefly from 

I84e/0en. Taylor^ SanU Anna was lying with 22,000 

^S^Tnien at San Luis PotosL It would hare y Claimed 

"'^^^ probable that he would have turned towards Vera 

Craz, and uniting with fbrees in that vicinity, oppoae, 

as he mighl have done, with an army of more than 

i84T.9^»^)^ the farndii^ of Gen. Scott ;•— rather than to 

Mw^'maxeh against Gen. Taylor. But (as Scott learned 

Bjtti^after landing) Santa Aima chose the latter, and waa^ 

Visto. de£tated at Bkiena Vista. . s > 

2.(^The r^xleEvons of the several corps, whidi 

were to eompose the invading army, was the island 

of Lobos, 125 miles from Vera Cruas. Necessary de«i 

•rrh 7. ^y> however, occuned ; and it waa not until the *ith 

»^««|of March, that Gen. Scott embarked with his troops 

army, on board the transporting squadron, which was com* 

aumded by Com. Conner. -Reaching Vera Cruz on 

the 0th, he, with admirable or()cr, debarirad hia whole 

M,— armv on the west side of the island (d Sacrifido6» 

B^rf^ Havwg vainly smnmoned the garrison to surrender, 

"^^ Scott, with the aid of his able sngia^ea^ of whont 

Col. Totten was chief, planted his batteries ( and com« 

ttth.w-menced, on the ni^ht of the 18th, a tremendous bom* 

oi?noii- bardment of the city. The fleet lent its aid, although 

^^ exposed to the fire of the castle. 

8. On the night of the 27th, Vera Cruz, with the 

stroi^ castle of San Juan d'Ulloa,— the principal com- 

Jmj7^ mercial port and the strongest f(»'tress in Mexico, were 

™S^ surrendered, with 5,000 prisoners, (dismissed on pa- 

<>^ role,) and 500 pieces of artillery^ Two meritorious 

American officers. Captains Albums and Vinton, with 

ten privates, were killed. Capt. Swift, one <^ the 

brightest ornaments of the service, who had organized 

CiurRR XIw— 1. or what was Gen. Scott notSflod, an4^ 
what directed to do? What is hero stated eoneemiiit Santa 
Anna's position and movements 7 — 3. Give some acooont of the 
•abarkation and landii^ of Scott's army. Of the attack cm 
Vsia Cnis.--3*^ Of the sncrander. Of the loss of offieeii «a4 
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a company of sappers and minen>— too eager in duly rrnr. 
for Ms impaired health, fainted at the head of his ri>ia 
corps, from over-exertion ; and died in the hospital <"^ *^ 
The discipline of Gen. Scott's armj was stnct» and no 
invasion of privaite rights was permitted. ^H^to? 

4. Com. Perry succeeded Conner in cmnmand of the ^or^^ -* 
Gulf squadron. Alvarado on the south was captured, £* hS^ 
and IW^ on the north. The American ^Temment JSStAi. 
ahout this time adopted the policy of drawioff a reve- ^^*'*^*) 
nue from the conquered ; — ^lest by too much knity, in 
paying for all needed supplies, the war should become 

a pecuniaiT advantage to the Mexicans, and thus 
peace be deferred. American revenue officers were 
appointed, and impost duties collected in the cap* 
t^ed ports. 

5. On the 8th of April, Gen. Scott, leaving a gar* Aprat. 
risen in Vera Cruz, sent forward the advance of his &m 
army under Gen. Twiggs, on the road to Jalapa.. At ctS, 
the base of the grand eastern chain of the Cordillera^, 

the other divisions of the army came up, and the com- 
mander established a camp at Plan del Bia There 
lay befcMre him an arduous and difficult ascent through 
a mountain-^orge. Across this way, and on &e 
heights which commanded it, bristled the artillery of 
the invaded foe, 12,000 strong, comm^ided by Santa 
Anna, who declared that he would die fighting rathei>^„-, ^ 
than *' the American hosts should proudly troad the ^™ 
imperial capital of Azteca." ^ g^ 

0. Gen. Scott found that the Mexican pos^on was Anu^ 
so conuaJLuded by the battmes of the lofty height of ^-r 
Cerro Gordo that approach in front waa impracttoable. k. and w 
But, aided by the skOl of his engineers, Lee and Beau- flm 
regard, he turned to the left, eausbg to be made a '^mS" 
new road, by which,-«-ascendmg along difficult slopes, SS'w! . 
and over deep chasms, ^ army might reach the rear ^^ J 

4* Whftt places were captured by the navy ? What was 
done in reference to collecting a revenne 7 — 5* To what point 
did Gen. Scott meve^ and what was his position in. regasd to the 
Mexican army?— 6* What ipreat advantage was here gai&Ml 
by the Aniericaii skill ift enfineeriny, and thesagaflioas itn^ 
sight of the oommander T '>ic-^l~ / -,% *;. c 
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Wiv. of the enemy's camp. After three days of secret la- 
ro m. bor, the road was made. On the 1 <rth of April, the 
«■»«' c(Hnmander published a general order for the next 
day,— showing how the battle was to be gained,— ^ how 
the flying were to be pursued, — and how the greatest 
advantage was to be reaped from the victory. All 
was done as he commanded. 

*I. About noon the steep ascent was won. The 
hdghts of Cmro Gordo were stormed by Twiggs' bri- 
''SSe'^de,— and the aiemy's camp, by a party led by 
•J^* Col. Harney,. Gen. Shields, — (severely wounded,) and 
by CoL Riley. At two o'clock, P. M., the enemy 
were put to flight,— more than a thousand having 
fallen. ( Santa Adba and a part of his army had fled, 
and the eager pursuit had commence^ Scott, in his 
orders before the battle, had directed that the pur- 
suers should each take two days' subsistence, and that 
wagons with stores should immediately follow, so that 
ihey need not return. 

8. On the 10th, the pursuing squadrons entered 
and took possession of Jalapa. On the 22d, havmg 
now attained the summit of the eastern Cordilleras, 

A^ti* General Worth displayed the American banner from 

^orth^the unresisting castle of Perote, the strongest fortress 

^jSand in Mexico, next to San Juan d'Ulloa. Thus by vig- 

Fttota? orously following up this remarkable victory, the 

enemy were unaUe to recover in time to make a stand 

in this, their strongest inland post ; and thus, other 

battles were saved. 

9. Three thousand prisoners were takmi at Cerro 
Gordo, among whom were four generals. General 
Scott dismissed them all upon parole, having neither 

(M^l^food to sustain, nor men to guard them. Santa 
•^ jMjj Anna's equipage and papers were secured. From 
takers Perote the army passed onwards, through that gr^t 
Perota.) table-valley between the grand chains of the Cordil- 

^ Whftt was hii general order ? — 7* Give a sketch of the 
battle of Cerro Gordo. The ponoit of the flying. 8. Of the 
plaoes now ooonpied by the Americans— 9* Wh^Mras takea 
at Cerro Gordo? What is here relat^d^PueUa? 
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leras, called "Terras Frias," or tlie cold country. pt nr. 
On the morning of the 15 th of May, the advance un- vnixL 
der Worth entered Puebla, the second city of Mexico, oi. zs; 
containing 80,000 inhabitants. Eagerly £d the Mex- i84T 
lean men and women look out from their balconies, 
and from the roofs of their houses, to see these mighty 
conquerors. War-worn, and habited in the sober 
hue of the American army, the Mexicans accustomed 
to a gaudy uniform, looked upon them with disap* 
pointment ; and could find no reason but one for their 
success. "Then* leaders," said they, '*are gray« 
headed men." 



CHAPTER XIL 

State of the Army^ — ^Its March.^<?oiitrera0r— ChiinilraMNk 

1. Thb American Executive about this time, sent 
Nicholas P. Trist, as an agent to make the experi- 
ment, whether Mexico would now treat for peace. 
But the olive-branch was again rejected. The inter- ^toq^j^ 
ruption of the army's activity caused by this unavwl-J^*^J5 
ing effort for peace, was opportune. Its numbers *J^ 
were lessened by sickness ; for the climate though ^^ 
pleasant, proved so unheaTthy, that hundreds were in lag.^ 
hospitals, and many died, l^e time for which large lerted ia 
numbers of the volunteers were enlisted, expired ; and ^^ 
many had deserted. Congress had, however, passed ^£.) 
a law, February 11th, 1847, authorizing ten new regi- 
ments ; and these being raised, reinforcements were 
sent by the way of Vera Cruz ; and although not in 
sufficient numbers to admit of leaving such garrisons 
behind as would keep open his line of supplies, yet 
General Scott determined to move forward. 



Chaptbr XIL — 1« What ezperimentjirafl now made by th* 
Amerieaa Exeontive 7 What was now the condition «f the 

17 
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rrrr. 2. On the Ith of August he marched from Puebia 
PSmT with 10,728 men, leaving more than 3,000 in ho&- 
«■. zn. pitals, and a§ a garrison under CoL Ghlldd. Kecp- 
. lag tlxe 'Sereral columns into which he bad divided 
^iJ; the army, within supporting distance, and himself ac- 
■from companjing the van, General Scott moved forth with 
a!w\ ^ "^^^^ army ; — ^like a second Cor tea, to encounter 
UMJ^r-the unknown numbers which would be brought 
*** against him, at the coming death -struggle of an in- 
furiated nation. 

3. The* march of -the Americana was now through 
a beautiful and cultivated region, whose abundant 
waters flowed pure and eool. Soon they began to 
ascend the gradual slope of the great Cordilleras of 
Aof. 10. Anahuac, central between the east and western oceans. 
Jow\>r ^^ ^^® third day, their toilsome march wound up 
ifeMfMd through steep acclivities. At length they reached 
* the summit ; and three miles beyond Rio Frio, burst 
upon their ga^e, all the glories of the grand valley of 
Mexico. Spreading far round and beneath, were its 
mingled lakesj plains, cities, and cloud-capped mdun- 
tains. The giant peak of Popocatapetl was far to 
their left ; before them lay the lake Tezcuco ; and be- 
yond it, the domes and towers of the city of the 
Montezumas. . 
'4< On the 11th, the advance commanded by Gen. 
Adjoin '^^^S^' rested at Ayotla, north of lake Chalco, and 
AyoUa ^^^^^ milcs from the capital. The remaining corps 
' were soon concentrated at small distances ; some on 
the lake's eastern border. The ground- plot of the 
city had formerly been an island. What was once 
the lake on which it stood, was now an oozy marsh. 
Long straight causeways, easily raked by artillery, 
led through this marsh to the several gates, from the 
great roads by which the city was approached ; and 
much the longest was that connected with the road 

2* In what manner did Gerrcoak Scott with his army go 
forth from Puebia ? — 3* Describe the march of the army and 
Hie appearance of the country. — 1« Where ditTthe army res^ 
uid what was their position in regard to the Mexican capital? 
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&om Vera Ctuz, But before reaching the eaqsewajs ft iv. 
was an exterior system of strong defences. f'dul 

5. Bj the Vera Cruz road, on which the army ca. zn. 
were, the city could not be approached, without first 
encountering the stroi^est of the exterior fortifica- 
Ucms, that of £1 Penon. ** No doubt," says Qeneral 
Scott, ''it might have been carried, but at^a great 

and disproportionate loss, and I was anxious to spare 
the lives of this gallant army for a general battle, 
which I knew we had to win before capturing the 
city, or obtaining the great object of the campaign— 
a just and honorable peace." 

6. The commander then moved his troops 27 miles ; 
ihey making a new road, directed by the engmeers, ASSf 
over such sharp rolcanic rocks and deep chasms, as JSSm 
the foe had not dreamed could be passed ; when, — AwSSto 
having turned the lakes Chalco and Jochamiieho, f^;^' 
they encamped at St. Aumistine, on the Acapulco 
road, eight miles south of Alexico. From the camp, 
looking towards the city, the defences on this road, 
were the fortress of Antonia ; and, a mile and a half 
further north, the strongly fortified hill of Churu- 
busco. These could be approached in front only by 

a dangerous causeway. By making a detour to the 
west, where lay yet other dangers, they might be 
reached from the left. 

7. Two movements, ordered by the commander, 
were simultaneously made. Worth with Harney's iwj. 
cavalry went to menace Antonia in front; while to made ta 
the left, Greneral Pillow's division, consisting of the tmu 
brigades of Pierce and Cadwallader, conducted by 

the engineers, Lee, Beauregard, and others, made a 
road through craggy roc£ of ancient lava ; whose 
crevices shot up the thorn-armed maguey, and whose 
deep chasms were filled with water. To cover and 
support the working party, was sent General Twiggs' 

5* Why did Gen. Scott not approach the city by thd Vera Cms 
foad l^S* To what position did he remove his army, and by 
what means? What was now his position in regard to the 
Mexican city and army 7-^7* What moTepients were next or- 
derad and effected 7 
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rriv. dhJBJon, made up of the brigades of Oenerab B3^ 
FD in. And Percifer Smith. 

oii.xa. 8. In the afternoon of the second day, after ac« 
comphshing nearly three miles of this dMcult road, 
^ the troops fonnd themselyes within cannon-range of 
^^ the enemy's fortified camp at Contrerca, commanded 
wrjf by General Yalenciay with 6,000 men, surmounted by 
<^^^ 22 heavy guns, and communicating by a good road 
with Mexico, and also with the main camp of Santa 
Anna, which was lying two miles nearer* Upon this 
road the American soldiers saw the Meadcaniis hurry- 
ing on to the scene of action. 

9. Fighting now be^ns, in which the divisions ot 
generals Twiggs and Pillow, especially Bfley's bri- 
gade, are engaged. They advance, though suffering 
nrom the enemy's fire. About sunset, the com- 
mander, now on the field with fresh troops, gives to 
Col. Morgan of the regular infantiy, an oi^er, which, 
viDage aided by General Shields of the volunteers, he exe- 
SfttSmil cutes ; taking the village of Ansalda, which lay on 
the road from the fortified camp, to that of Santa 
Anna. The enemy's line of reinforcements was now 
cut. 
^lof 10- Night,— cold, dark, and rainy— closed in. 
SSiSS^^™^"^'^^®^ was the condition of the troops, remain- 
^[sjjjing without food or sjeep, upon the ground. The 
Joj^ to omcers at Ajisalda, in their perilous position, — sepa- 
dert. not rated as they were from their commander by the al- 
^^most impassablef lava-field; whose crags, on ac- 
"^Sl!* count of the rain-flood, were interspersed by tor- 
■*^*'^ rents,— now found resources in their own genius, 
courage, and union. 

11. General Percifer Smith proposed to set out at 
midnight, surprise and storm the camp at Contreras. 
From that moment, dark forebodings passed from the 
army, and each officer and man, as by spontaneous 



8* What was now the position of the party sent to the left 
—0* What was now done, and what advantage gained by the 
Americans?— 10« What was the night of the 19th of Augost, 
and the condition of the troops 7 Where did they find rasonzces T 
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movement, fell into bis proper place. Gen, Sluelds mr* 
extending his 600 men into a long line, and keeping rouL 
up fires, was interposed between we storming party <»• 'o^ 
and tbe camp of Santa Anna, with bis 12,000 re- 
serve. One messenger alone — ^Lee, tbe engineer — ^S^ 
fomid bis dark and watery way over tbe lava-rocks, SSi£, 
and carried to tbe gratified commander tbe tidings of 
tbe gallant attitude of bis troops, — and also, a re- 
quest of General Smitb, for co-operation. General 
Scot^ complied, by sendbig witb tbe messenger tbe 
force under Twiggs, to Contreras at five in tbe mean- 
ing, to aid tbe storming party approacbing tbe 
enemy's rear, by making a diversion in tbeir front. / 

12. A little past mi^bigbt. General Smitb sets for- ^g£^ 
ward, conducted by engmeer Smitb, — Col. Riley lead- ^^^ 
ing tbe van. Tbe rain continues to fall in torrents, t^ooo; 
and tbeir progress is slow. So profound is tbe dark- mora in 
ness, tbat tbe men must toucb eacb otber as tbey Amek. 
move, lest tbey divide, and some be lost. At sun-SomSST 
rise, tbey storm tbe intrencbments, and precipitate *•!?• 
themselv^ upon tbe surprised Mexicans. Dismay *t*7flSI** 
and carnage prevail for seventeen minutes ; wben tbe^^[j^ 
camp b carried. Eigbty-eigbt oflficers and 3,000 ^^gj^ 
men are made prisoners, ifcty-three pieces of ar- ^,J^ 
tillery are captured ; among whicb are found two of ' ^ 
tbose so bonorably lost by O'Brien at Buena Vista. 
Tbey are received witb sbouts of joy by tbe victors of 
Contreras ; in wbicb tbe commander, now present, 
beartOy participated. 

13. General Scott next directed a grand movement 
upon Cburubusco, to wbicb tbe victory already acbiev- 
ed, opened the way. Moving northeasterly by tbe 
road through St. Angel, be keeps tbe centre of tbe 
extended field, while General Worth on bis extreme j^„j^,oj^ 
right, is driving tbe now terrified garrison from An- taken, 
tonia. General Shields, who at Contreras, bad kept 

for hours tbe whole army of Santa Anna in check, 

11* What part had Gen. Shields? What was done hf 
Lee?— 19. Describe the approach to Contreras, and th* 
I of the camp. 
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rrnr. was in command of the extreme left; still charged 

VD m. with the dangerous duty of keeping off the grand 

OS. zux. Mexican army from the immediate object of attack. 

In the centre. General Twigss presses forward to 

Ohurubusco, and entering it from the west, attacks 

^uffofi one of its two strong defences, the fortified church of 

CBumoS'San Pablo. In the mean time. Worth, joined by 

susco^ Pillow and Cadwallader, comes in from Antonia, and 

furiously carrying the stronger fortress, called Pont 

du Tite, or Brick's Head, he turns ita guns upon 

the citadel-church, which now surrenders. 

14. Meantime, Shields, Pierce, and others, are fight- 
^g« ing a bloody IxEittle with Santa Anna, with fearful 
4,001 odds against them. Scott sent successive regiments 
to their aid. t C hurubusjia wa S-no w taken, — the brave 
old General Rincon, its commander, having surrender- 
ed. Santa Anna abandoned the field. Worth and 
Shields pursued. Col. Harney with his dragoons 
dashed by them, and one of his officers. Captain 
Kearny, not hearing the call to return, followea the 
flying Mexicans to the very gate of the capital, in 
which the army of Santa Anna was now enclosed. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

Aimistioew-^MoImos del Re^d — Chapnltepeo^ — ^Mexico. 

^^^^^^^^^ 1. The commander, following up his victory, might 

«roel^iiow have entered Mexico. But he was not sent to 

'SSm, conquer the country, but to " conquer a peace," and 

he believed that the reduction of the capital would 

delay, rather than accelerate this result. He did not 

wish to drive the government away from the city dis- 

1.3* Describe the approach to Churubusco, and the assault 
— 14* Give a sketch of the closing scene of the victories of 
tins great day. 

Chatter XIII. — 1. What were the reasons why Genent 
8c»tt now forbore to cuter Mexica 
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honored. " The army," says Scott m his dispatches, pt iv. 
**are willing to leave to this republic something on p»d m. 
which to rest her pride, — and they cheerfully sacrifice ch. xm. 
to patriotism the eclat that would have foUowed an 
entrance, sword in hand, into a great capital." 

2. Tacubaya now became the headquarters of the Auc.a. 
American army. The general-in-chief occupied the 
archbishop's palace, with its beautiful gardens. Here ^^ 
he negotiated with Mexican commissioners an armis- *gj^ 
tice, as a step preparatory to a final peace. But the 
Mexicans would not agree to the terms proposed; violated 
and they violating the armistice by strengthening their %^ 
defences. General Scott declared it at an end. The «**»^ 
Mexicans then called on the provinces to come to 
their aid in mass ; and by fire— or poison, — by any 
weapon, in any manner, to injure and destroy the 
invader. 

8. From Tacubaya, Mexico was full m view — ^north- 
east, and distant three miles. North — ^bearing a little 
east — distant a mile — ^rose, in beautiful prospect, the 
fortified hill of Chapultepec ; its porphyritic rocks ^^^^ 
abruptly descending on its southern and eastern in ra«pect 
sides, — while to the west, the hill fell gradually, with jmd^tt* 
a gentle, wooded slope, till it met the fortified build- ^'' 
ing of stone, called M Molinos del Bey, or the King's 
MUis. A quarter of a mile west of the fortified mills 
stood another stone fortress called Casa Mata. These 
were the obstacles which now barred the way of the 
Americans to the capital; and they constituted the 
supporting points of the Mexican army, ranged behind 
them, he^ed by Santa Anna, and amounting to four- 
teen thousand. 

4. The generals, Scott and Worth, went forth in 
person to reconnoitre, and they sent out their skilful 
engineers. Scott then gave the order for an assault 
on Molinos del Rey, committing its execution to 

2« What efibrts were now made for peace, and how did they 
result? What call was made upon all Mexican citizens?-^ 
3« What was the position of the city, regarded from the Ameri- 
can haadqaarterat--^ Give an account oi the battle of Molitton 
del Rey? 
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rT^nr* Worths A terrible battle was fougbt,— and aa impoi^ 

rD iiL tant but meluicholy victory was won. The commanders 

cB. zm. \^ i)een decayed as to the enemy's strength, which 

^^"['was five times that of the assailing party. In the 

Mouifosheat of the action. Major Wright, assisted by Mason 

Js^ of the engineers, fell upon the enemy's centre, and 

^'^S^ took his main field-battery ; when so fupously did he 

^^ charge to regain it, that of fourteen American officers^ 

*^ eleven felL Amon^ the number were Wright uid 

^S^j|J7 Mason. One brigade lost its three senior officers, — 

^Jjj^CoL M'Intosh and Major Waite wounded, and Col. 

1^^ Martin Scott killed. Casa Mata was blown up, and 

'^ El Molinos dismantled. 
k%6.^ 5. It was at the beautiful hill of Chapultepec, where 
eia^MHi (mce arose the veritable " Halls of the Monteznmas." 
^e^ Here was now the military school of Mexico, and the 
^ last exterior defence of the successors of Cortez, to 
that capital which he had so iniquitously taken, shed- 
ding seas of blood, because "the SpaniaHls had a 
^ g^ dis^ise of the heart, which nothing could asuage but 
g-~S3gold."t The God of battles, who had so ^naUj 
•^^»- made the American armies the means of chastaang 
the Spanish Mexicans, for national cruelties early be- 
gun, and long continued, again led them to victory. 

6. On the night of the 11th of September, General 
Scott caused to be erected, from the cannon taken in 

|!;g\]^ former victories, four heavy batteries, bearing on 
^^^ Chapultepec. Before night, on the 12th, the out- 
works of that fortress, skilfully assailed by a can* 
/^ nonade directed by the American engineers, began to 
0^2^^ give way. On the 13th was the battle. The officers 
Tsracy and men, were all promptly in the places assigned 
them, by eight o'clock in the morning. 

7. The roar of the American cannon ceases (or a 
moment. It is the signal for the assault. In aa 

Thtt^for- instant the assailants are in rapid motion. General 
Quitman hastens from the south. General Percifer 
Smith from the southeast, and General Pillow, with 

6. Wherawere the "Halls of the MontflsnmMt— €• K^ 
late the operaUona prevMUa to the anault on Chapnlt^eo. 
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CW* Clark, from the wooded slope on the west. The ft ly. 
batteries throw shells into the fort over the heads <^ fd m. 
their friends, as they begm the furious attack. The<^B.ziii. 
garrison, though they fight with desperati(Hi, are 
overpowered. Some yield, and others attempt to re- 
treat. 184T, 

8. Mealtime the supportmg force under Santa An- fa^^r 
na, in the rear of Chapultepec, is attacked and de- Jlfg^* 
feated by Gen. Worth. Directed by the commander, ^'J® 
he pursues the enemy as he flies to the city, pressing ^jg^ 
forward to enter, by a circuitous route, the San Cosme 7*2^ 
gate on the northwest. Gen. Quitman, in the mean ^- J^"* 
time, follows the fljong foe to the city, by a route di- . whois 
rect from Chapultepec ; he being instructed to make u^pt 
a feint of stormmg the southwestern or Belen gate, 6.SoS."k., 
near to the formidable citadel within,— in order tOd«MVtod. 
make a diversion from the real point of attack at San^gpt^* 
Cosme. kJ^ 

9. Gen. Scott meantime advanced with Worth into J^*®; 
the suburb of San Cdsfne, where opposing batteries 1^^' 
were takisn ; but he returned at night to Chapultepec, 

to look with a father's care to the condition of all,— 
the Uvin^, the wounded, and the dead. Worth, as 
instructed, remained in the suburb until morning. But 
Gen. Quitman, accompanied by Shields and Smith, 
rested that night within the city ; having changed the 
feint which the commander ordered, into a real at- 
tack, by which they entered (though with considerable 
loss) the Belen gate. They had not yet passed the 
formidable citadel. 

10. At four.o'elock on the morning of the 14:th(^t, i4. 
Gen. Scott haviog returned to San Cosme, the Mexi- taSSu 
can authorities sent him a deputation, desiring of 

him terms of capitulation ; their army having fled a (^j^ 
little after midnight. Gen. Scott replied, that the ^^ 
Americans would come imder no terms, but such as ^SSd 
were self-imposed, and demanded by honor,— by the j*^^^ 

' 7* Describe the assault — the defeat and flight of the enemy. 
*8« The purauit by Worth— by Quitman ?-^« What was now 
tbe conduct of Gen. Scott? The position of Worth? of Quit- 
man ?— lO* Wbaf negations now took plaoe 7 
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FT IV. spirit of the age, and the dignity of the American 
FD m. character. Worth and Quitman, as directed, moved 
C& xhl cautiously forward, — ^Worti to the Alameda, and 
Quitman to the Grand Plaza, where the victorious 
army reared above the National Palace of Mexico, the 
184T. stars and stripes of the Republic of America. 

11. Three hours before noon, Gkn. Scott made his 
10 it. M. entrance, with escort of cavalry, and flourish of trum- 

Beott's pets— into the conquered city oi the Aztecs ; and as 
*'**'*'***^ he approached the grand plaza— his towering figure 
conspicuous as his fame— -loudly and warmly was he 
cheered, by shouts which arose from the hearts of his 
companions in arms. . . The troops for twenty-four hours 
now suffered from the anarchy of Mexico, more than 
^uS'her prowess had been able to inflict. Two thousand 
^^>^' convicts, let loose from the prisons, attacked them 
from the house-tops; at the same time, entering 
houses and committing robberies. The Mexicans as- 
sisting, these felons were quelled by the morning of 
the 15th. 

12. Gen. Scott gave to his army, on the day of 
their entrance into Mexico, memorable orders con- 
cerning their discipline and behavior. After directing 
that companies and regiments be kept together, he 

Beoct flo-says, ''Let there be no disorders, no straggling, no 

iSder. drunkenness. Marauders shall be punished by courts 

***J^» martial. All the rules so honorably observed by this 

lorious army in Puebla, must be observed here. The 

onor of the army, the honor of our country, call for 

the best behavior from all. The valiant must, to win 

the approbation of God and their country, be sober, 

orderly, and merciful. — ^His noble brethren in arms, 

will not be deaf to this hasty appeal from their com- 

mander and friend.** 

13. On the 16th, he called on the army to return 
public and private thanks to God for victory. On the 
10th, for the better preservation of order, and suppres- 

10« How did tlve two parties enter the city ?— 11. What it 
iaid of Gen. Scott's entrance ? How did the troops now sof- 
Ier7^13. What were now the ordera of Gen. Scott?— 13. 
What was done on the 16th of September? oalliel9tlit 
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PTTV. aion of crime, he prodaimed martial law. Thus pro- 
fD UL tected by the American army, the citizens of Mexico 
ML »• vrere more secure from violence, and from fear of rob- 
bery and murder, than they had oyer been under theb 
own flag* 



CHAPTER XIV. 
Pnebbu—Himmantla^-Atlizoo.— Treaty of Peace.--ConcliiiioB. 

1. NoTHiNO was now asked of Mexico, conquered as 
she was, but to negotiate a treaty of peace, in which 
America stood ready to be generous. To bring for- 
ward a Mexican goTemment^ wiUi whom peace could 
be made, became, at this period, the difficult task of 
the well-meaning of both nations. 

2. Santa Anna, after leaving Mexico on the night 
of the 13 th of September, was not heard of for some 
days. In the mean time, Col. Childs, commander at 

jg^iy Puebla, whose effective force amounted to only 247 
Beptamen, and having 1,800 sick in the hospitals, had been 
/Stia^ closely besieged bv the enemy, smce the same date. 
™"*' On the 22d, the oesiegers were encouraged by the 

ct'*A &PP^^"i^^^c^ ^^ Santa ^na, with some thousands of 
part left the remnant of his army. Col. Childs and his gallant 

CraS! band, though worn wiUi watching, and wasted by fa- 



Oct. 



naita»- tigue, still refused the summons to surrender, and 

^i|r% bravely continued their defence. But Santa Anna 

•^"•^ had heard of the approach of 8,000 recruits under 

J General Lane,f on their march from Vera Cnus to 

* reinforce Gen. Scott ; and he left Puebla on the 30th, 



_. loifc to go to Pmal, where they were daily expected. 
Am. k. Gen. Lane, on his part, heard of the Mexican army, 

Chaptsk XIV.— 1« What was now the deare and the diffi- 
cult task of the well-meanhig of be«h nations 7— 3* What waa 
the condition of the American troops at Paebla 7 What i^wt 
Santa Anna's movements t 
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ancL/l^ummg from liis direct course, he encountered it PT ry. 
at Buamantla ; fought, and defeated it. p'Din. 

d. Qeneral Lane urived, October 12th, at Puebla, ch. xiv. 
and reheved Col. Childs from a distressing siege of *®*'''- 
forty days. Lane again turned from his course to 
seek the enemy; and at Atlixco, ten leagues f rom S^^^ 



Perote, he defeated a strong guerilla force under thef^^j^- 
well-known chief. General Ifea. By these guerilla ^ ^•- 

parties, had been killed. Major ^£ally, in marching Ov<gu. 



,- , _^ jBy tnese guemia^^^j^ 

parties, of wUeh Atlixeo had been the headquarters, . wlj^ 
many Americans, found as stra^lers, or in small i^^' 
parties, had been killed. Major Lally, in marching Ov<gu. 
his command o£ 1,000 men irom Vera Cruz to Jalapa, pi^'nte 
had lost 100 men, having been waylaid by them, with^Sth^V 
Bea at their head, four times.f In every instance, ^X 
4K>Wver, he defeated them with loss. ^^** 

4. Santa Anna, now abandoned by his troops, re- Animas) 
signed his offices on the 18th of October, and soon 
became a fugitive. The supreme power passed into 
the hands of Senor Peiia y Pena, by virtue of his of- 
fice as president of the Supreme Court. He forth- r 
with sent his circulars, calling on the several states in 
pathetic language, to send deputies to Queretaro, to 
treat for peace. A Congress there assembled on the Mexicaa 
11th of November, which appointed four commis- tSSSS? 
sioners, to arrange with Mr. Trist the plan of a treaty. 
Meantime, that gentleman had lost the confidence 
of the American Executive, and his powers had been 
revoked. Nevertheless, with General Scott's appro- p®f ®* 
bation, he presumed in this emergency, to act. ^^o ^^ 

6. On the 2d of February, the treaty was signed by cuaSa- 
Mr. Trist and the Mexican commissioners at the dij ^US. 
of Ouadalupe Hidalgo, and twenty days afterwards it before^ 
was submitted by the President of the United States Ifeofthf 
to the senate. That body adopted it with alterations. ^* ®* 

3* By whom and with what result was fought the battle of 
Hoamantla ? — 3* Describe the further moyements of General 
liane— <if Major Lally. — 4* What change in the supreme 

. power now occurred in Mexico ? How was-JL congress called? 

. When and where did it assemble, ajid-^what do ? — 5* l^UBa 
and where was the treaty of peace signed ? What a,ptlpn WM 
taken upon the treaty in the United States 7 
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FT 1^ President Polk then appointed two gentlemen, Mr. 

P'D iiL Sevier of the senate, and Mr. Clifford, attcwm^-general, 

OB. XIV. to proceed with the modified treaty to Queretaro. 

There, on laying it before the Mexican congress, tiie 

president eloquently urged its acceptance, and it was 

184 8. ratified by a large majority. 

^WL 6. On the 21st of February, the beloved and ven- 

^i-erated patriot, John Quincy Adams, who, since his 

• ^*^ presidency, had served his country in the national 

legislature, fell from his seat during the debates of 

the house of representatives, struck by a fatal par- 

djrds. Congress in both its branches suspended public 

action ; and its members were waiting as around the 

couch of a dying father. He expi^, in Christian 

hope and resignation, on the 23d; saying, "This is 

the last of earUi." 

Umt. 18. 7* In March, General Sterling Price moved with a 

^J2^ force from New Mexico to Chihuahua ; and from that 



i^^city, sixty miles on the road to Durango; where he 
M.^' conquered, at Santa Cruz de Eozales, a Mexican army. 
Am. k. malang prisoners the commanding general, An^el 
about ». Frias, and forty-two other officers.— Peace was de- 
. clared to the American army in Mexico, on the 29th 
^iS' of May, by General Butler, who was, by order of the 
SiSSEg^^®"^^^^*' left in command of the army by General 
«»• Scott ; he being about to return to the United States. 
8. The treaty stipulated that all Mexico should be 
evacuated by the American armies within three 
months. Prisoners on each side were to be released; 
Booni. and Mexican captives, made by Indians within the 
"'^ limits of the United States, were to be restored. 
These limits, as they affect Mexico, are to begin at 
the mouth of the Bio Grande — ^thence to proceed 
alonff the deepest channel g£ that river to the south- 
em boundary of New Mexico. From thence to the 

5« What commissioDera were appointed? — 0* Whatoeenned 
on the 21st of Febrnary ?— 7* Give some account of the battle of 
Santa Cruz de Rozalea. When and by whom was peace pro- 
claim^ in the city of Mexico ? — §• Mention wne of the stipn* 
lations of the treaty. Desctibe the bounduy-between the United 
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Pacific, they are to follow the rirer Cffla, and the pt nr. 
southern boundary of Upper California. p»d m. 

9. Citizens of New Mexico and Upper California, ««• *"^- 
are allowed a year to make their election— whether 
they wiU continue Mexican citizens, and remove their 
property, (in which case they are to receive every 1848 
facility,) or wheflier thgr wHl remain, and become ^J^^ 
citizens of the United l^tes. — ^In consideration €^ ^^^^ 
territory gained, the American sovemment is to pay 

to Mexico fifteen millions of dollars ; and also to as- 
sume her debts to American cidzens, to the amount 
of three millions and a half more. Three millions Momt 
were paid to Mexico in hand; congress having theS^i^. 
preceding winter placed that sum with the president, 
in anticipation of such an event; — ^the remaining twelve 
millions to be paid in instalments. 

10. The territory of Wisconsin was admitted into 
the American Union as a state, on the 29th of May, 
1848. — ^The Mexican treaty was brought home by 
Ifr. Sevier; Mr. Clifford remaining in Mexico as 
American envoy. President Polk made his procla- j„|y4, 
nation of peace between the two republics, on the 
ith of July, 1848 ; — the first day of our seventy- third < 
Rational year. 

11. The American armies have evacuated Mexico. 
Distinguished generals, and other officers, have beenRj'jjnjf 
received by their country with the honors due to 
those who have so well sustained the national charac- 
ter,— not only for courage, activity, endurance, disci- 
pline, and military science,— but for the nobler virtues 

of humanity. The remains of other officers, who died 
in the service of their cotmtry, have been brought . 
home to be honored, in death ; and to find their last 
repose among their friends. And the soldiers too— 
Lhey who fought so bravely for. their native land,-— 

9» What war stipulated respecting Mexican citizens in the 
ceded territory ? What money was paid, and what yet remaiwi 
to be paid by the United States as a consideration for the ter- 
ritory acquireid 7 — 10* What new state was added to the Uniony 
and when? When did President Polk proclaim peace?— 
1 1* Conceniiug the return of the army what is said of the offieaMt 
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FT nr. they liaye retunied. Begiments tbat went forth Ml 
FDiu. and fresh, have returned,— smitten and seathed. 
oLzxr. 22. Many is the desolate hearth, to which the son, 
^^^f'the husband, the father, shall return no more. No 
^co^kmdred eye shall weep at his graye. He is buried 
^'^'^ with the undistinguishable dead, who fell in the for- 
eign battle-field, or died in the hosptaL Thirty thou- 
sand American lives, it is calculated, have been sacri- 
ficed in this war; and about serenty-fiye millicnis of 
money expended. And we know that the sacrifice of 
Mexican life and property, has been still greater. 
The number of Mexican soldiers, who fell in biittle» 
greatly exceeded that of the American; — and who 
can tell how many of thenr women and children were 
kiUed in the bombardment of their cities ? 

13. Let the value of money be estimated by the 

good it may be made to do, and we shall then see the 

magnitude of the evils which, in a pecimiaiy way, 

war inflicts. Ireland was visited with famine in the 

l84T.wintOT of 1846-7 from the failure of crops, especially 

^.glSMthat oi the potato. The benevolent among us were 

^^^ moved with compassion, and contributed money and 

■'^^p** food to her reli^. The government in one instance 

^^ sent a public ship to carry provisions thus contributed.! 

rSSt "^^^ ^®^ hdsat of affeotiooate Ireland overflowed with 

^jy^ gratitude; and England and Scotland, themselves suf- 

^Cork^ ferers in a less degree from the sam^ cause, felt, and 

praised our liberahty. Thus, we blessed others, and 

4*accor-^^^ ourselves blessed in return; — and the moneys 

^"^"8^^ which it cost us, was about half a million of dollars; 

mate of whercas, we paid three hundred millions,'"' to kill and 

^^j^' distress the Mexicans. 

intorior; 14. The time to act for the prevention of war, as 
chidM of incendiarism, is when none is raging ; and those to 
toSfty-^^^® first in the cause of peace, should be nations 

lands, : 

^mJ^' 19* What of the aoldien?— 13. How may the value of 
•ions, money be estimated ? What was the coDdition of Ireland and 
Ice. what the relief contributed by this country ? How is the ex- 
pense of this good deed and that of Uie Mexican war contrast* 
ed?— 14* wliat is the time and what the nations and persona 
to Mt for muvoial peace? 
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and men, of undoubted courage and ability in war. pt iv. 
The Mexican contest has placed our Republic, for the p»d ul 
present time, eminently in that position. No country J gla 
has at any period shown braver soldiers, or better 
ofl&cers. Our government, from respect to the moral 
feeling of the nation,* which wishes no territory gained 
by force, pays to conquered Mexico the full price of 
the lands acquired from her; yet is it none the less 
trae, that these territories were won by the valor of 
our armies, and without conquest would not have 
been ours. They extend from ocean to ocean the full 
breadth of the grand platform on which stands the 
American nation; and the 300,000 immigrants, which Nambeff 
come yearly to her shores, will soon people her waste SliSuT 
places. 

15. Could this great errand <5f "peace on earth" peac« 
be accomplished, and that by the instnmientality o£^^^ 
this nation, then, with peculiar emphasis, might pro- '"^ 
GREss be made the watchword of the nineteenth 
CENTURY, and of the Republic of America. 

1.4* What considerations show that the Mexican war has 
placed the American nation in a saitable position to act for 
peace? — 1^* What is the conclnding remark ? 



EXERCISES ON THE CHROKOGRAPHER. 

What event or epoch marks the beginning of this period t What is 
its date f Point it out on the chronographer. 

The Missouri question was discussed in congress in 18S0, and Missouri 
was admitted into the Union in 1821. Locate these dates. The tariff ques- 
tion was again agitated, and a bill for a new tariff passed in 1824. LaAiyette 
arrired in the United States in 1824. Point out the place of this year. 

John Quincy Adams was made president in 1825. Point out the place oi 
this date. The tariff was amended in 1828. GeneralJackson was inaugurated 
in 1829. Point out the places of these dates. Black Hawk's war began in 
1832. The nnUiflcation ordinance was approved by the governor of South 
Carolina in 1832. Mr. Clay's compromise bill passed in 1833. Pohit out 
the places of these events. 

The Chickaaaws and Choctaws emigrated in 1833 ; the Cherokees in 1838. 
Point out the places of these dates. Dade's l>attle occurred in 1835. Point 
to the place of that date. Mr. Van Buren was made president in 1837. 
Point out the place of that date. At what epoch does this period terminate T 
What is its date ? Point to its place on the chronographer. 

Qttestiofu on the HUtorieal and Chronological Map. 

(SBB NEXT PA.OB.) 

Where is the 1st of the eight Historical Divisions geographically situated Y 
What states are these, and when did they l>ecome states of an independent 
Republic T Where is the 2d division situated, and of what states is it com- 
posed? The 3d T The 4th? The 5th? The 6th? The 7th ? The 8th ? 

\n* 
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CHAPTER I. 

Oregon.-— American California.— Capt. WilkeS' Exploring Expedi- 
tion. — Capt. Fremont's Explorations. 

1. Oregon. — In the valley of the Wallah- wallah, the 
worthy Presbyterian missionary, Dr. Whitman, with 
his wife and twelve others, were barbarously mur- 
dered by the Cayuse Indians. The people petitioned 
congress for protection and a territorial government. 
The northern members desired that slavery should be 
prohibited ; the southern, that it should be recognized. 
The day before the session closed, the territorial bill 
was passed, with a clause forbidding slavery ; this 
having been consented to, by some southern members, 
and sanctioned by the president, on the ground that 
Oregon lies wholly north of latitude 36*^ 30'; that 
being the line of the Missouri compromise. 

Chapter I. — 1. What occurred in Oregon? What petition 
followed ? How was the petition met in (>»ngre88 ? What was 
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yri^' 2. American California was called by the Mexi- 

P'D IV. cans New or Upper California, in distinction from the 

CH. X. peninsula; which was named Old or Lower California. 

Iff 79. It was discovered in 1579 by Sir Francis Drake. He 

CM DrTiM called the country New Albion, and toOk possession of 

NSJ^'ca- it for his sovereign, Elizabeth of England. But the 

lifornia. English lost the right imparted by discover}^ as they 

sent out no colonies. 

3. The Spanish under Cortez had discovered Old 
California. About 1603, Philip III. of Spain sent 
1603. Sebastian Viscaino, who discovered and look possea- 
.eaioo** sion of the harbors of San Diego and Monterey. He 
^^^' gave a glowing description of the beauty and fertility 
of the country. Attempts of the Spaniards to colonize 
it proved ineffectual, on account of the hostility of the 
natives, whom the emigrants provoked by ill usage. 
The Spaniards, however, frequented the coast, on ac- 
count of its valuable pearl fishery. 
1T69. 4. The first permanent settlement in New Cali- 
£^mof fomia was a Franciscan mission at San Diego. The 
^S^ Spanish king had given to the priests leave to settle 
in the country, for the purpose of converting the na- 
tives to Christianity. They selected the most fertile 
lands, and founded twenty-one missions, each occu- 
pying about fifteen miles square. The buildings were 
all contained in an inclosure made of adobe, or sun- 
Uifsioni dried brick. To the principal missions was attached 
BidioS" a presidio, where was a quadrangular fort of adobe. 
In this was stationed a company of soldiers, to protect 
the missions from the natives, and to aid in bringing 
their feeble and disorderly tribes into subjection to 
the priests. 

5. The order of things was not favorable to the in- 
crease of population. The missions were made up of 

the final result of the petition ? — 2» What was American Cali- 
fomia called by the Mexicans, and why ? When discovered ! 
and by whom? Did it remam under the English? — 3. Give 
an account of the Spanish discoveries. Of the results of their 
first attempts to colonize. — 4* Where was the first permanent 
Bettlement ? By* whom made t For what object ? How many 
missions were there! Describe them. — S. Which were the 
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monks and nuns ; and to these were added the sol- ^^^* 
diers of the presidios, not allowed by the priests to pi>iy. 
bring their wives into the country. A few individuals, ch. i. 
however, disregarding the prohibition of the priests, ^^^ 
had taken with them their families ; and a small •"P'e»>»«. 
number of towns had thus sprung up ; the largest of i^*^* 
which were Ciudad de Los Angeles, San Diego, and uve popa. 
San Francisco, neither of which contained, in 1840, caifforSa 
a thousand inhabitants. mlSdat 

6. This country, during the Spanish rule, consti- *y&i**^ 
tuted a part of the viceroyalty of Mexico, or New ^teo 
Spain. When Mexico became a federal republic, not 1846. 
finding California sufficiently populous to form a state, ^^-Jj;;. 
she established over it a territorial government, of '^^ 
which Los Angeles and Monterey were the seats. anu. 

7. A few years since, the country between the *J®?* 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific was unknown ; ex- dis^venr 
cept in some parts of Oregon, which had been laid mouth %r 
open by the discoveries of Capt. Grey, and by the ex- iSmSt 
plorations of Lewis and Clarke, already mentioned. 1803- 

8. The American government, in 1838, sent out a ^®®*» 
naval Eocploring Expedition, under Captain Charles and" 
Wilkes, who was directed to make surveys of the wnt by 
coasts of Oregon and California, with special reference jJ^JISSl 
to the bay of San Francisco. He pronounced the bar- 1 84 1« 
bor of San Francisco to be " one of the finest, if not ^gf-}^ 
the very best in the world." The town, then called JJjJ'g, 
Yerha Buena, " consisted of one large frame building, g^l®*" 
occupied by the Hudson Bay Company ; the store of cwco. 
an American merchant, a billiard-room, and a bar ; a Francfseo 
cabin of a ship, occupied as a dwelling ; — besides *^?n isJb, 
outhouses, few and far between." habJtoSi; 

9. The most prominent man in the region was Capt. j^^.^ 
Sutter, a Swiss by birth ; but emmigrating from Mis- iJ^JJjj. 

25.006. 

largest of the small towns of Spanish settlers? — 6. What ^nJJ* 
changes occurred in California with respect to goyemment ? — show a 
7» What are the first discoveries mentioned, and what the pre- ^jj.)" 
vious state of the country west of the Rocky Mountains ? — 8. 
Give an account of the naval exploring expedition. What said 
Captain Wilkes of the bay of San Francisco ? What is his de- 
scription of the town ? — 9. Who was the most prominent man 
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rrpf* aouri. HaTing obtained ftom Mexico a grant of land 

PP lY^ thirty leagues square, he located his residence within 

OH. 1. it, and built a fort at the confluence of the American 

1886. river with the Sacramento, near the place since called 

•wRi- Sacramento City. Capt. Wilkes reported well of the 

AiS^ri^a Boil and productiveness of the country. He related a 

JSJJJi recent military contest, in which the scale was turned 

■***^ by the valor of twenty-five American hunters. 

1 843^. 10. In 1 842, Lieut. Fremont being ordered on an ex- 

^ fSj?^ ploring tour, left, June 10, with a party of about 20, 

Su?of the mouth of the Kansas, — ^travelled along its fertile 

"gJU^ valley — struck off upon the sterile banks of the Platte 

(H« — followed its South Fork to St. Vrain's Fort; — 

liSSuM thence northerly to Fort Laramie, on the North Fork 

tbTifnS^r of the same stream. Following up, from this point, 

fKuc^r-*^® North Fork, and then its affluent, the Sweet 

MO wJ' Water river, he was conducted, by a gentle ascent, to 

guide.) that wonderful gateway in the Rocky Mountains, the 

South Past. 

1843. 11. The next year, Fremont, now captain, crossed 

'^^^' the Rocky Mountains further south, examined, and 

^"feu?*^ laid open, by his report, the region of the Salt Lake ; 

■^' having reached that remarkable expanse of brine, by 

ArtiiS' following iu beautiful affluent, the Bear river. After 

i^. having explored Oregon, he turned south, and began 

19^^ his long homeward route, by traversing, in winter, the 

Ball, terrible and dangerous snows of the Sierra Nevada. 

AttiM Fi^oin ^^ seemingly interminable way, the lost and 

i>^«^ famished wanderers emerged upon the waters of the 

^rtlSi- Sacramento ; and they foUowed to Sutter's Fort its 

^a^ affluent, the American Fork, ignorant of the golden 

Jan. 10.* treasures beneath their feet, — soon to set in motion a 

^^IS^ rapidly increasing population from every comer of 

^^•- the world. 

12. After their wants had been kindly supplied by 
Capt. Sutter, the party travelled south, and beheld 

in the country t What is said of his location ? — 1 O* What is 
the date of Fremont's first exploring tour ? Describe his route. 
{Learn it hy your map.) — 11* Describe his second tour from 
the Rocky Mountains to Sutter's Fort, observing the dates.^ 
1 /2* From Sutter's Fort homewards. 
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and enjoyed the vernal beauties of the flowery valley p*^^- 
of the San Joaquin. Then, turning the southern ex- fdiv. 
tremity of the Sierra Nevada, they passed the arid ch. n. 
wastes of the great Desert Basin. They had dis- 1844. 
covered and named, on their way, new rivers and ^bcove» 
mountain passes ; and they had laid open regions ^^^ 
which had heretofore, except to the hunter and the iSS^ojJ 
savage, been but the hidden recesses of nature. They JJJJjj} 
had explored California, and made known an overland f^'^'j^'h 
route. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Train of Events by which California became a part of the Amer- 
ican Republic. — ^The Macnamara Project. — ^Discovery of Gold. 

1. We have already seen that Mr. Polk came into 1844. 
the presidency with a war upon his hands. He doubt- ^J^on' 
less intended so to conduct it, that it should redound to jJJ ^^ 
the honor and advantage of his country ; being early de- |*JJj- 
termined to obtain California and N^sw Mexico. But 
a project was on foot to place Caliifomia beyond the 18** 
reach of the American government, and under the i846« 
protection^ of the British. This was, in part, to be a p^y^ 
effected through the agency of Macnamara, an Irish the 
priest, who, before the beginning of the war, visited occupa- 
the city of Mexico, and obtained grants of some of the ^Caiu 
best ports and most fertile lands of California. Capt. ^**"**" 
Fremont was sent overland, early in the spring of 
1845, to California, ostensibly for scientific explora- 
tion, with 63 men, composed of the famous and noble 
hunter and guide. Kit Carson, and others like him, 
ready, with sinews of steel, to do or to dare ; — fur- 
nished with artillery, and armed with Colt's six- 

Chafteb II. — !• What was Mr. Polk's position when he came 
into the presidency ? What his intentions ? What danger was 
there, that he might be defeated in his intention to obtain Cali- 
fornia? Whom did he send thither? By what route? When? 
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y^iV' shooting revolvers. If Mr. Polk's object was to 
P'D IV. counterwork the British plot, his measures and agents 
CH. u. were well chosen, and his plans completely sue- 
CF« . cessful.^ 

•JJJ^'P 2. But while we attribute much to the worldly wis- 

^bndced ^™ ^^ ^^^ president, and to the ability of his agents ; 

A^^o we yet trace a higher wisdom, and a mightier power, 

in the agency which brought about the sudden up- 

raiffjj? springing of a great conunercial state on the Pacific, 

e£fua- possessing the elements of a pure Christianity, and a 

veiuoff free government ; and in union with that nation which 

^ween the needy and oppressed of other lands have, for the 

twS^ last half century, made their common asylum ; — and 

po^7&. all this occurring as soon in time, as the invention of 

tn^' locomotion by steam, and the magnetic telegraph, 

^M^ iJ^ could enable the central national will, as by a system 

¥."b!*f5 o^ political muscles and nerves, instantaneously to 

S^^] send its mandates forth to every part of the body 

politic, and rapidly to receive in return whatever it 

may require. 

3. When, in 1848, the Mexican treaty added to the 
American Republic vast tracts, of which the Cali- 
1848* ^o^oian portion had a frame- work of society adverse to 
(Feb. s. our own, many patriots looked with apprehension for 
Mtr the result; knowing, that, ordinarily, the full river 
Menco kccps the courso first taken by the rivulet. Would 
'iSoSa^ enough of our citizens go thither to turn this course — 
*S{J^ to fuse this portion into the common mass ? Provi- 
dence presented a material to draw them thither, so 
quickly, and in such ample numbers, that they at once 

* Whether or not, in performing this service, he undertook 
and executed more than the constitution of the republic allows 
to the sole executiye power, and thus left dangerous precedents, 
it belongs to the jurist to decide. 

Bv whom accompanied ? If Mr. Polk intendec^to defeat the 
piians of the Briti^ what was his success f — 2» Should we, in the 
great events which concern Califomia, attribute every thing to 
human agents ? In what wqnderful combination of events do 
we trace a higher wisdom and a mightier power ? — 3* What 
cause of apprehension had the American patriot ? What que 
ries would naturally arise in his mind f How were these an- 
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constituted the principal stream of Califomian society, ^*^^' 
into which all minor currents, not excepting the orig- p'd iv. 
inal, were merged ; and Gold, the curse of other ch. n. 
lands, was a blessing to this.. M^£*on 

4. In February, 1848, a private discovery of gold SJ*5a{ 
was made on the grounds of Capt. Sutter, by a Mr. J^*» 
Marshall, then in his employ, twenty-five miles up the JjJ^^* 
American Fork of the Sacramento. It was soon «W7 
found in other localities. Rumors of Califomian gold ***"*' 
reached the Atlantic States, which were converted to ^^JJJ** 
certainty by the president's message of December, ^•^ 
1849, accompanied by a letter from Gov. Mason, who i*^^ 
had been in person to visit the gold" diggings." As ^g^ 
he passed along, he found houses deserted, and fields sk from 
of wheat going to ruin ; their owners having left them ^fi^* 
to dig for gold. Such had been the quantities found, idano 
that every convenience of life bore an enormous price. oS." 
Capt. Sutter paid his blacksmith $10 per day ; and he ^o?t., 
received $500 per month for the rent of a two-story y^ff; J?^ 
house within his fort. Gov. Mason followed up the gjj^^ 
American river to the saw-mill, in whose race-way the 48*^/„. 
golden scales were first discovered. He visited other •g'«2J'» 
^^ placers, ^^ and saw multitudes engaged in the beds o( ggd' 
streams, and in dry ravines, where water-courses had land, 
once existed. In a little gutter, two men had found 

the value of.$17,000. The ordinary yield, for a day's 
work, was two ounces. 

5. Such were the facts reported from unquestion- 
able sources ; and California at once became the one 
luminous point, to which all eyes were directed. 
There was a rush for the land of gold, — not only from 
the United States, but from Europe, Asia, South 
America, and the isles of the sea. 

twered bv a great Providential event ?^>-4» When wa« gold 
dueoverea f Where ? By whom ! Wheo first made known 
to the Atlantic States ? What did Qov. Mason observe and 
relate ? — S» What was the consequence of the spread of these 

and aimilar fyucts f 
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CHAPTER III. 

Igylor'B IiiAiiffiiration^-CloBe of the 80th Coo^pre88.~-Califonu«. 
— ^Unezam^ed Wealth and Increa8e.^EBtabhshment of Qvil 
GoTernment. — ^Exemplaiy Political Demeanor. — ^Diffionlty with 
Texas. 

FTP IV. 1. Minnesota, adjacent to the head waters of the 
Mississippi, was erected into a territory on the 3d of 
March, 1849. 
I840. 2. At the election in 1848, Gen. ZAcHAav Tatlos, 
Mjrefc^i the hero of the Rio Grande, was chosen president ; 
■y*%. and Millard Fillmore, of New York, vice-president- 
utMhi. Their inauguration occurred on the 4ih of March» 
%o'SP' IQ'*^* when, by the constitution, the 30lh Congress 
Tjytof was dissolved. — The increase of labor deyolving on 
mora, the several departments of the government, in con- 
sequence of the growth of the nation, caused con- 
MrtmtDL S^®®® ^^ authorize a separate bureau, called " The De- 
partment of the Interior," Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, 
was appointed by the president its first secretary, 
and John M. Clayton, of Delaware, was made secre- 
tary of slate. 
1848 3. With such exactness were the different parties 
1 Rsn ^^^^"^®^> ^^ regard to the slavery question, that in the 
jiaao. * congress of 1848-9, all that could be obtained for 
TuJaSr California was a law, by which her revenue was to 
thit^pu- ^® collected and placed in the coffers of the republic. 
clViforni happily, the exemplary political conduct of California, 
soo^ ) ""^®' these trying circumstances, relieved the anxious 
forebodings of American patriots, that she might take 

Ohaptbr III. — !• What do we here learn of Minnesota? 
— !i« What offices were filled by election ? What persons 
elected ? When ? When inaugurated ? What Congress was, 
the day preceding, dissolved? What new department was 
created? Who was the first incumbent? Who President 
Taylor's Secretary of State? — 3* What was the estimated 
population of California in 1850? (See side note.) What 
was the only action of tlie Congress of 1848-9 respectmg 
Oalifomia ? What did American patriots fear ? Wliat did 
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Oregcm for an ally, and set up for herself. To pre- ptiv. 
vent any such disaster, Gren, Taylor gave the Cali- "Ji^^ 
fomians the timely assurance, that " whatever can be ch. m.* 
done to afford the people of the Territories the bene- 18f 9. 
fits of civil government, and the protection that is due (Sm"^. 
them, will be anxiously considered and attempted l^ fefto 
the executive." He suggested to them the expediency ^^^ 
of forming a state government for Uiemselve;s, there- ''J^uS^ 
after to be submitted to congress. ^^ 

4. These counsels tended to keep the leading poli- ***SJ23** 
.dciaoo of California true to the Union. Indeed, they 

loved their native land, and confided in her. ultimate 294^ 
justiee. But while waiting for future protection, the CAug.7. 
exciting present was upon them. There, were the noTa' 
gathered and the gathering thousands, attracted from Br^ 
every land by the sovereign power (rf gold ; and ^^^ 
government, in addition to that exercised by Gen. ijtfSSlt- 
Mason, the military commandant, the citizens found it ^^Jf^l^, 
necessary to exeicise anumg themselves. At first it ^^^^ 
was informal ; and he who was found guilty of high powen.) 
crimes, was put to death, with little ceremony or de- *®^?* 
lay. Gen. Riley, die hero of Conteeras, who sue- RiKroc- 
oeeded Gen. Mason as military governor, issued his Maa«n. 
proclamation August 1st, 1849, establishing a species au^.i. 
of judiciary, at the head of which was placed Peter AS&r 
H. Burnet. Subsequently, he issued another procla- SS^, 
-mation, inviting the citizens to choose delegates to 
form a constitntion for a state government. Delegates Seo^ 1. 
were consequently chosen; who met at Monterey, ^4«?r 
September Ist, 1649, and there formed a constitution, ^^ti!? 
which was accepted by the people* Slavery had, in g£^* 
the mean time, been decided against, by a special 'SST 
convention holden at San Francisco, and it was ac- 
cordingly excluded by the constitution. 

5. The first legislature convened at San Jos^^ De- 

Oeneral Taylor suggest by a letter of his Secretary to bis 
agent, Thomas Butler Kidg i — 4* What were ihe necessities of 
the Californians in regard to civil government? Who was 
General Eiley ! What was done by him ? What was done in 
consequence of his proclamation i Bhw was the slavery ques- 
tion difflpoeed oil—&* Where did the first Legislature of 
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rr tv. cember 20lh, 1849. Feter H. Burnet, who was elected 
p,jjj^ chief magistrate, addressed to the senate and assem- 
cii.in.' bly a message of extraordinary interest. "How 
1S49. rapid," he exclaims — ** how astonishing have been the 
^bm* changes in California ! Twenty months ago, inhabited 
LeiUh^ by a sparse population-— a pastoral people, deriving a 
tan mMt. ^^y^ subsistence firom their flocks and herds, and a 

scanty cultivation of the soil ; — ^no w, — the inexhaust- 
M?«%^' ible gold mines discovered,-^our ports mre filled with 
JSSL shipping from every clime ; omr beautiful bays and 

placid rivers are navigated by steam ; and commercial 

An «Mi. cities have sprung up as if by eDcbantment. . . ^ . . . 

'^o*'^ Nbw we are here assembled for the sublime task of 

"^^ organizing a new state. But should our consdti^oa 

conflict with the coastitution of our common comftry, 

jS^ that must prevail. That great instrument, wMch now 

wiidtm governs more than twenty milU^ms of people, and links 

^SlJ^' in one common destiny thirty states, demands our 

SS!^ purest affections, and our first and bluest doty. 

^£S^ • • • W* would leave our people to aufier on, 

"SSi?" ^^^^ t^**^ violate one single principle of that great 

SSIwfc' f^'^^i****®!^^^^ J*w of the land." Gov. Burnet believed, 

. BMi.) however, ^at there would be no such violation, and 

the members accordingly proceeded to legislative 

action. 
^SibSrt^ 6. The ehoice «f senators to eimgress fell upon 
andG.H. John C. Fremont and William M. Qwin. The coa- 
ftntrSpre- stitutiou of CaHfomia, and her petitioa for admittance 



tivea.) into the Union, were carried by them to Washington, 
i8tfO* and by the president transmitted to congress, vrith a 
^dSk commendatory message. The clause fNrohibiting sla- 
wn/fto ^^^ ^^t i^ congress, as a torch applied to explosives ; 
tiMco? son^o southern members declaring that its i adoption by 
ofCaS? coi^gf^ss woidd be the cause of immediate secession. 
7. Other subjects of appalling difficulty pressed upon 

Cdifornia meet? Who was chosen governor? What was 
there in his speech concerning rapid c^mges f Fat What, did 
he say, the LegieUttEre had assembled! Should tiieir con- 
stitution conflict with that of the United States — ^what then! 
— 6. What senators ^^ere the first chosen f What did they 
carry to Washington ? What effect was produced in Congraaa 
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congress ; — all, however, implicated in the one ab- pt iv. 
sorbing topic of slavery. Texas claimed that her ter- p,^ ^^ 
ritory extended to the Rio Grande; but the New- cH.in. 
Mexicans in and around Santa F^, east of the Rio 18*9. 
Grande, had never submitted, and were utterly averse TSkg 
to her rule. In January, 1849, her legislature passed ffiJto 
laws, dividing the disputed region into counties. To "^wot" 
organize in these counties a Texan government. Gov. ^i^^S! 
BeJl, the executive, sent an agent. Major Neighbours, i^SO. 



to Santa F6, who warned Col. Monroe, the United ^wgis. 
States military commandant, against all " interfer- ^Sgff- 
ence." Colonel Monroe, finding the New Mexicans sani£"F4. 
enraged, and being instructed from Washington, called an?!!. 
a convention, which framed a state constitution ; ^^!!^ 
and, while Texas was making preparations to seize "tSSforS* 
this territory by force, the petition of New Mexico to 
be admitted into the Union was introduced into con- 
gress. 

8. While New Mexico was petitioning congress for i8SO« 
a government, another remarkable people were at their gSatSr 
doors with the same request. These were the enter- SjJ^"*' 
prising Mormons, who had found a resting-place on \i^^^^ 
the borders of the Salt Lake,— where, collecting their «g2«»^ 
scattered bands, and sending out their leaders to re- -j^ • 
turn with proselytes, they had now a flourishing set* 
tlenient, numbering some thousands,! — Another excit- /^jgj^ 
ing subject was a bill introduced by Senator Butler, Censu* 
of South Carolina, for el new law, to enable the niaa- ^loooj* 
ters of fugitive slaves to recover them from other 
states. 

by the dause prohibiting slavery? — T. What other difScolt 
subject is next mentioned as pressing upon Congress ? What 
measures did Texas take in 1849 ? What was done on the 
part of New Mexico ? — 8* What here is said of the jtfbrmons f 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Congreflsional Eloquence of the First Session of tlie Thirty-first 
Congress. 

mv. 1. The first session of the thirty-first congress was 
_, the longest, the most stormy, and the most important 
OH. it! ^ i^ results, o{ any since the organization of the 
1849 goyernment; and in it, by the strife and power of 
so. words, were settled more important issues than those 
m^ on any battle-field since the Revolution. The senate 
T^^ took the lead. Never had that body presented more 
*"« fv^° aible statesmen, or more powerful orators, 
tlSiJf^ 2. The two first northern senators who broke in 
JJjJSJi. upon the sullen gloom of uncharitableness and diacon- 
*»«»•> tent, with which the southern members met the north- 
ern, were Dickinson of New York, and Phflps of Ver- 
mont. The former, in the course of hi a speech, 
solemnly assured his southern brethren that the norths 
as a body, regarded the guaranties of the constitution 
as sacred. " Sir,** said he, *' take a small number out 
of the northern and also out of the soutliern sections of 
jto. 1?* *^® Union, or silence their clamor, and this ticcursed 
**iiSiS^ agitation would be settled in less than a week. , , 
The constitution throws its broad aegis ov^i the whole 
of this mighty republic. Its people bow before it with 
more than eastern devotion. They will adhere to this 
Union ; and although the northern people are opposed 
to the institution of slavery, the great mass of them 
have no intention or disposition to trench upon consti- 
tutional rights. And this they will prove to the south, 
should the occasion arise, even though they should 
sell their lives in her defence." 

3. In the speech of Senator Phelps, 23d January, 
logical argument was complacently mingled with 

Ca4PTKErV.»-l. Whjrwas this called the Slst Congress t 
(See side note.) What is said of the first session of this Con- 
gress ? — 2* Give some account of the speech of Senator Diakin- 
3on ?— 3. Of that of Senator Phelps ?— 4. What occurred on the 
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an original rein of wit. Without taking serious ground ^^\ 
against the southern threat of secession, he showed that p*^ nr. 
the time had not yet come. The supreme judiciary of ch.it. 
the United States were the proper court to tryconsti- 18^0« 
tutional questions ; and unless the south; before pro- sJSJljh^ 
ceeding to action, appealed to that tribunal, she would PhSl^ 
put herself in the wrong. In so important a matter, 
she should not be in too much haste, but take the 
proper steps, and bide her time. As to what had been 
offensively said at the north, this was a land of free 
speech ; and what was to be done with people who 
believed themselves charged with a mission, not only 
to amend the constitution framed by the wisdom of our 
fathers, but also to assist the Almighty in the collec- 
tion of sundry mistakes which they had discovered in 
his works ? The brows of the southern members 
unbent, and they cordially greeted the orator when the 
speech was ended ; and an observer remarked, '* He 
hdis thrown the first bucket of water which has reached 
the fire." 

4. On the 25th of January, Mr. Clat ofiered Ms 
memorable plan of compromise. On the 5th of Feb- ^%^ 
ruary, amidst such a crowd of both sexes as the ^^' 
senate-chamber had never before witnessed, he came ,g2J?£i. 
forward to speak in their defence. He was now i«t»«»^ 
venerable in years, but his intellect retained its sound- 
ness, and his heart its deep well-spring of patriotic 
feeling. His voice, his eye, his grace of action and 
gift of words, which made him regarded as the first 
orator who speaks the English tongue, were yet pre- 
served, that he might succor, and perhaps save, his 
country, in this her hour of peril. In the preamble of 
his eight resolutions, he stated the reason of their in- 
troduction to be, that it was '* for the peace, harmony, 
and concord of the Union to settle, and adjust ami- 
cably, all exciting questions of controversy between 
them arising out of ^he institution of slavery, upon a 
fair, equitable, and just basis." The compromise was 

26th of Jaimary, 1860? On the 5th of February ? What is 
Mid of Mr. day's powers as an orator ? What was the object 
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mv» gnt>»tantially the tome lus that which passed af^ 

Fpiv. months of debate, and is hereafter to be explained. 

CB. IT. 5. " Never before," said Mr. Clay, " have I risen with 

^^u' feelings of such deep solicitude. I have witnessed 

c>^« many periods of great anxiety, of peril, and of danger to 

apeecb. the c^ountry ; but never before have I risen to address 

an assembly, so oppressed, so appalled, so anxious.*^ 

He attributed the danger of the country to the anprin-> 

Mr.^ cipled selfishness of party men. At the moment when 

▼lew ^ the White House was on fire, instead of uniting to ex^ 

^roST tinguish the fiames, they were contending about who 

"^tfcSf* should be its next occupant ! While a dreadful ere- 

•~'*'^' vasse menaced inundation, they were contesting the 

profits of the estate, which was threatened with total 

submersion! . . All now is uproar, confosion, 

and menace to this Union. . . He denounced se-> 

cession. None had a right to secede. . . Within the 

Union he took his stand, and there he meant to stand 

and die, — ^fighting, if necessary; but no power on 

earth should force him out of the Union. He dwelt 

cm the ruin which would spring from the dissc^ution 

oriiie of the Union. War would be inevitable ; and such a 

«SS^ war, — so furious, so bloody, so implacable, so extermi- 

^^^i nating, could not be found upon the pages of history. 

He entreated members to pause on the brink of the 

precipice, before they took the fearful leap, into the 

yawning abyss. But if that direful event, the dissolu* 

tion of the Union, were to happen, he implored of 

jL7^ heaven that he might not survire to behold it. 

"rttr'a**" ^* '^^ similar effect was the eloquence of Daniel 

jjjjj Webster. " Mr. President,** he said, " I hear with 

(liijgen- pain, and anguish, and distress, the word secession 

jSS to"^ falling from the lips of the eminent and patriotic. 

Um ^^ Secession ! Peaceable secession ! The dismember. 

proaiiie.) nj^m q( ^^^g yj^gt country without convulsion I The 

of his eight resdations?— ^« Recite the two introductory sen- 
tences of Mr. Clay's speedi. To what did he attribute the dan- 
ger of the country ? By what striking metaphors did he show 
tiie wicked selfishness of party men ? What did he say of se- 
oesaion,— of leaving the Union ? Recite the author's account of 
the close of the speech. — \U Recite the dcetch giren of the re- 
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Inreaking up of the foimtains of the great deep, with» ptiv. 
out ruffluig the surface ! . . Peaceable secession I T^divT 
What would be the result ? What would become of ch. v, 
the army, the navy, and the public lands ? Where is 
the line to be drawn? What states are to be asso* J^iJUtl' 
oiated ? What is to remain American ? Where am 
I to be ? Where is the flag to remain 1 Is the ea^o 
still to tower ? or is he to cower, to shrink, and fall 
to the ground ?" 



CHAPTER V. 

The Committee of Thirteen.— The « Omnibus BilL"— Death of 
Taylor and Inauguration of Fillmore. — Separate Pases^e of 
the Compromise Measures. — ^The Cuban Expedition. — ^liDeria. 

1. In the tempest, it is the lightning, not the thun* ^ff^ 
der, which kills ; but as, peal by peal, the danger^s tone^ 
element explodes, the atmosphere becomes cleared, wntl-^ 
Thus the impassioned eloquence and flery declama«* "^"^ 
tion of the capitol,gaye wholesome vent to dangerous 
feeling; and inspired a healthier tone of public 
sentiment; which, beginning at Washington, spread 
throughout the Union. 

2. Mr. Clay had ably defended his plan of Compro- 
mise. Senator Bell, of Kentucky, introduced and advo*- 
cated another. Senator Foote, of Mississippi, made 

a motion, which was finally carried, for the appoint- Apni i9. 
ment of a committee of the senate, to be composed of tS??f'' 
six members from the north, six from the south, and a Ipp^ 
thirteenth to be chosen by the first twelve ; to whom ^ 
should be referred the different plans for compromise ; 
— with directions, however, that the committee report, 

marks of Mr. Webster on secse8sion,made in bis gtdat 8p«e<di of 
Mardi Vtb, 1850. 

Chaptbr Y. — 1* What b^eficial effoKsIt were prodaced bj. 
the stormy eloquence of the Capitol ? — 2« What motion was 
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y^^» aceording to their own judgment, a plan of settlement 

FDiv. ^^^ ^® different branches of the slavery question. 

cH. V. 3. Of this honored committee, Mr. Clay was chair- 

18SO. man, by choice of the Senate ; and he made their re- 

Js^c^ port to that body, the 8th of May. Four months of jar- 

tbr^om. ^S debate ensued ; much of which referred to the 

gj^"f. point, whether the sereral proposed laws should be 

i>^>^« YOted for separately, or in one " Omnibus Bill." Mr. 

••^!»gjn* Benton urged the former course, on account of its 

■jje'Y^ fairness, and especially in behalf of suffering yet duti- 

trodao«d ful California ; while Mr. Clay maintained the latter ; 

eoLiSo. urging that if the different parts of the bill were pre- 

^ioS^ sented together, both parties would concede some 

June 2. things, for the sake ot gaining others In the 

▼iUe^Con- mean time the Nashville convention, which, had it 
assembled in January, might have led to civil war . 
and national destruction,* met harmlessly on the 
2d of June ; partaking of the country's calmer mood 
18tfO. and renewed devotion to the Union. Judge Sharkie, 
^JSd • ^^ projector, was made president of the convention. 
^ ^ MS i* Ii^ ^s initiatory address, he said, that its members 
had met, ** because the constitution, which gave 
equal rights to the South, had been violated; and that 
was a shook which the government could not stand .'^ 
They had assembled to devise a remedy, and thus to 
preserve the Union. It was a slander of enemies, 
that they had met to dissolve the Union. For his 
part, he hoped that <* the Union would be the last thing 
to perish amidst the wreck of matter." 
4. In May, 1850, a military force under the Cuban 

* **Tb6 Southern members oonlierred together, spoke to- 
gether, and, at one time, would have been prepared to sink or 
swim in a conmion peril" — See Senator ButUr's Speech at the 
Charleeton Conventton, May, 1851. 



made and carried by Senator Foote ? — 3* What is said of the 
Committee of Thirteen! Of their report t Of the debate 
which ensued f Of the Nashville OonventioD ? Who was made 
President of the Convention? In his address what did he 
sayf.— 4. Give some aoeoimt of the attempt made upon 
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general, Lopez, sailed with munitions of war from mx. 
New Orleans, pretended emigrants in vessels clear- ^.jj^^ 
ing for Chagres. They made their rendezvous in the ch. v.* 
Island of Contoy, on the coast of Yucatan. On the ^®*^» 
night of the 18th May, Gen. Lopez with 609 men, Expedi- 
approached the coast of Cuba in the steamship Creole, ^'ffie y!" 
He landed at the little town of Cdrdenas, of which ^cJJS?* 
he took possession, after having burnt the governor's 
house in order to force the garrison to surrender ; -^JTnjL 
after which, the governor, together with three of his ^^JtcS? 
officers and twenty-seven soldiers were made pris- **®"'^ 
oners. The soldiers joined Lopez's ranks. 

5. On the evening of the 19th Gen. Lopez, having 
changed his plan, re-embarked to effect another land- 
ing on the western part of Cuba; a bloody skirmish oc- 
curring on his way to the ship. The men compelled 

the officers to carry them to Key West, the nearest port ^^ ^ 
on the American coast. Just as they entered, the AmvaiBt 
Spanish war-steamer Pizarro overtook them. The wSi. 
commander asked of the American authorities the 
restoration of the invaders, which not obtaining, he 
returned to Havana and represented the facts to his 
government. Gen. Taylor, who had issued a special 
proclamation against any such armament, sent a 
strong naval force to Cuba, which arrived too late to 
prevent the invasion. Lopez not having embarked 

6. Pending the debates on the compromise measures, jui, 9. 
the nation was called to deep and sincere mourning SSt^^ 
for the loss of her beloved chief magistrate. Gen. ^^*' 
Taylor expired at the presidential mansion on the 9th inAueunk 
of July, and Millard Fillmore, of New York, im- 'j^uSf<^ 
mediately succeeded him in the presidency; hap- 
pily well fitted by moral, intellectual, and physical 

Cuba, in May, 1860. At what town on the island did the 
invaders land! What did they do there?— «. Relate what 
oecurred on the retreat of the invading force. What is said of 
the commander of the Pizarro I What was done by General 
Taylor ? Who were the Contoy prisoners ? What was the fate 
of a few men left at Cardenas?— 6. What melancholy event oe- 
airr8dJuly9? What is said of Mr. Fillmore! What change oe» 
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FT IT. soundness, for tbe exalted and difficdit place. Mr. 
King of Alabama, was chosen president of tbe senate. 
The cabinet of Gen. Taylor resigned. Mr. Fillmore 
appointed able successors, — Mr. Webster filling the 
department of state. He soon negotiated with the 
government of Cuba the release of the Contoj 
prisoners. 
18tfO. 7. In the early part of September, the measures re- 
q§2^. ported by the committee of thirteen passed — ^sepa- 
meaiiSm! ^^^^7 J ^^* ^^^T ^^^ been considered together, and 
Utah were agreed to, as mutual concessions and compro- 
i,SJ?Ji. mises for the sake of union. By them, 1st, California, 
"(SS* ^^^ ^^ constitution excluding slavery, and her boun- 
jJ^JSi daries extending from Oregon to the Mexican posses- 
mjoSs.") <^io"s> ^^^ admitted into the Union as a state. 2d, 
New The Great Basin east of California, containing the 
2iSa« Mormon settlement near the Salt Lake, was erected, 
^^SS^' without mention of slavery, into a territory, by the 
^JJS*. Indian appellation of Utah. 3d, New Mexico, with 
eSSSl) ^ boundary which satisfied her inhabitants, was also 
erected, without mention of slavery, into a terri- 
tory ; Congress giving Texas, for the relinquishment 
of her claims, ten millions of dollars ; — Texas to pay 
with the money former debts, for which the United 
States were bound, — not legally, but in honor. 4th, 
A kw was passed, abolishing — ^not slavery, but the 
slave-trade, in the District of Columbia ; and 5th, the 
(Afbffi- fugitive-slave law was passed ; whose object is, the 
^&JtSr more efTeclually to secure the prompt delivery of per- 
fittf^bS sons bound to service or labor in one slate, and escap- 
foSd?or ing into another. 

'S^t^ii' 8. The compromise measures proved the quieting 

S5f«ii of the fearful storm. Those who passed them, did, 

Jtei Ob- ^^^ the tramers of the constitution, agree to appre- 

■oi^) hendeij evils to prevent disunion, and thus preserve 

eunred in the cabinet?— T. What is said of the eompronuse 
teeasures ? What is, in your author's order of arrangement, the 
first of the compromise measures! What the second? The 
thffd, including the agreement with Texas? What is the 
fourth? What the fifth of the compromiBe measures ?-« 
S, Why wm the passage of the comprcnnise measures higlilj 
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Ae country in its vital p<Mnt. Some condemned, bnt ptiv. 
the nation at large approved ; and no rallying cry so f^^^ 
touched the heart of the people, as " The Union, the ch.t. 
whole Union !" " Our Country, one and entire !" iss'o 

9. The remains of the great agitation appeared 
at the north by opposition to the fugitrve-slave law, 
whicb, however, was upheld, by the national and state 
judiciaries ; and at the south by a convention of del- 
egates, from the anti-union party, held April, 1851, k«„^j„ 
in Charleston, S. C, where, notwithstanding the ^J^. 
counsels of Senittor Butler and others, the majority, *Swnat 
recommended separate secession. But the mingled South, 
tide of national prosperity and returning confidence 

sets against sectional discontent and animosity* The 
network of railroads, which more and more intersects 
the country, promotes the intercourse oftrade and ci- 
vility, and thus tends to harmonize its different parts. 
Charleston will soon be connected by railroad with 
the interior of Tennessee, and thus a competitor for 
the trade of the great valley of the Mississippi! 

10. The restoration of confidence between good 
and patriotic citizens of the north and the south, will 
be full of prosperity and happiness to both. The 
colored race, as they were the first to suffer by the 

loss of such confidence, eo ih^ will be the fiist to ^fSS* 
benefit by its return. Already we hear more and ^JSg, 
more of effcms at the south to improve them^ as in-i •^ 
tellectnal, moral, and religious beings. They axe, 
by the generality of planters, allowed w degree of 
independence in the disposal of time and the holding 
of property J and so many personal comforts, that their 
condition, except in name, is preferable to tbat of a 

important to the uation l—B. By what did the remajna of tbe 
great agit^tioD appear at tbe North t By "wbom was the fuQi- 
tiTe-BliiVC law tiplield ? By what did the renaama of the grejit 
Bgitation &pp4£Bi' at the South i What waa rei^mm^ndcd by 
the delegates of the anti-umoD party in 3» C I Who gave wiser 
couosel t What tido sets ugaiQat iBe<:tioml discoateot and ani- 
mosity I What promoteii intorcourae, and thua ttods to harmo- 
nke ! What new prospects bus Cfiarleston ? — ^ 1 0. W hut will 
be tbe conaequenceB of the re^toriktion of confidence between 
good and patrjotio citizen* at the Jfortb and the South I What 
m said of th* conditioii of the colored race ftt the tbe Sonth I 
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prriv. large proportion of the peasantry of Europe ; much 
more, to that of the wild tribes of Africa. The south* 
^^ ^, ' em planters furnish the article of cotton, to the manu- 
facturers of Europe, as well as America ; which gives 
great value to slave labor. 
jm*»* 11. Treaties. — In 1849, a treaty was negotiated 
tSmj at Rio Janeiro by Mr. Tod, the American minister, 
&xL with the Viscount Olinda, on the part of the Brazilian 
emperor, the latter agreeing to pay a specified sum to 
^^ 10 the Americans for spoliations. . . . A temporary 
^^r«^' treaty was negotiated at Washington, by the Austrian 
Autria. minister, Mr. Hulseman, and Secretary Buchanan, by 
which certain privileges were granted to the subjects 
of each contracting power, residing in the other's 
l8ffO. country. During the revolt of Hungary, Gen. Taylor 
takllfof- ^^^^ ^y ^'* Mann a message of inquiry to Kossuth, 
ib^i^ the patriotic leader of the revolted Hungarians. Of 
■tern^ this the Austrian government, by Mr. Hulseman, in a 
HoL. ^^^ ^ ^^* ^^^y^^i complained, with threats. After 
man. Gen. Taylor's death, Mr. Webster made an able and 
popular reply, showing that the act of the president 
was not an interference in the affairs of Austria ; but 
only a natural manifestation of the sympathy, which 
this nation must be expected to feel, for those whose 
straggles for freedom are similar to our own. 
l6ffO. 12. On the 16th of December, the National Assem- 
A^nca hly of the Republic of Switzerland, in open session at 
ifo!^ Berne, ratified, with extnunrdinary tokens of high 
■"**^ satisfaction, a treaty of amity and commerce, which 
had been previously negotiated between the two re- 
IN^lics of America and Switzerland. • • . Of 
B^ all the triumphs of Christianity in our day, there is 
UiMoiM. none more signal than the conversion and civilization 
^^^* of the Sandwich Islands. They are a feeble power, 
mmdfe ^^^ England and America have with policy and justice 
u^Jt^ made treaties with their king ; acknowledging his in- 

—II* What were the circumstaDces of the formation of the 
treaty with Brazil ? With Austria ? What occurred to offend 
the Austrian government ? To what letter did Mr. Webster re- 
ply, and what did he show f— 1 2. What occurred on the 16th 
of December, 1860 1 What i« eaid of the Sandwich Idands 1-^ 
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dependence, which has been threatened by serious v^iv* 
aggressions on the part of France. PDiv. 

13. Liberia, in Africa, now comprises 520 miles <».▼/ 
of Atlantic coast. It has been colonized by American- 
bom Africans, of whom eight thousand have been car- 
ried over by the Colonization Society. These have 
extended their influence far inland and over 200,000 
native inhabitants. They have now established a 
republican government, their officers being all men of por Umm 
color, — of whom the worthy President Roberts is chief* addnwS? 
Different Protestant denominations in the United States J^^tiAt- 
have supplied them with some of the most devoted of 2^'{|^^ 
missionaries of both sexes ; several of whom have ^^^ 
died mart3rrs to a climate, which, though salubrious to ^ ^ 
the black, is often fatal to the white. A regular (Port^ ^r. 
Christian ministry, Sunday and week-day schools sre.^^jj^l^ 
established ; and the slave-trade throughout the whole ^jgj^ 
coast from Gallinas to Cape Palmas is broken up. ,:!:'^M: 
The enterprise is fast growing in favor, not only as a J"^*^ 
safety-valve for drawing off our surplus colored popu- tnJ£) 
lation, but as a means of changing the present degra- 
dation of Africa into Christian civilization. 

14. The census of 1850 shows the population of i§50. 
the United States to be 23,267,498 ; of whom (Pg^ 
3,197,589 are slaves. Our great and growing repub- Jutioof 
lie now occupies a position on which the proudest '3a^ 
nations of Europe have no occasion to look down ; un^eSi. 
while the lesser republics of our own continent, look ^ij 
up to the oldest and most powerful of its nations^ for 
precedent, if not for protection. To be a disinterested 
friend to these, — ^to tead them forward in a career, not 

only of liberty imited with security,— but of national 
virtue, — ^this is the only headship of nations, which 
the sagacious American patriot covets for his country. 

13* Of Liberia! Of its goveromentt Of the miMionarief f 
Of the oonditioD of the people in reffard to a miniatry and 
schools t to the i^ve-trade ? How is the enterprise of colooi- 
sation now regarded f — 14* What was the population of the 
United States in I860 ? What is the present position of the 
BepahUc t What kind of headship of nations <u>es the Amer- 
ican pairioi covet ior hts country t How does this compare 
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P^ nr- And it is a leadenhip compared with which, conqnest^ 
p.ujy by war is but an antiquated vulgarity : the one bring- 
cH. r. ing security as well as honor ; the other tending, as 

with ancient Rome, to decay and dissolution. 
Emicra. ^^* There is a great and increasing emigration 
ISiw* ^^^ Europe to America. In 1850, the number ex- 
ceeded'^00,000, and the ratio is rapidly increasing. 
Some are of the bone and sinew of Europe, attracted 
hither by our republican institauons ; while another 
portion is sent to our shores from jails and poor- 
houses ; and as we have reason to believe, for the 
purpose of hastening on that ruin by anarchy, which 
European foes to freedom predict aiMl desire. Crime 

1849. accordingly increases ; but within the last few years, 
%loi^' the determination on the part of native Americans to 

^;j^ resist anarchy, by in&cting the penalties of crime, in- 

1850. creases also. In New York, a riot at the Astor-place 
^^iif^ theatre, was promptly put down by the legal action of 
vv^SS? ^^® military; several of the rioters losing their lives 
«jyjgtod upon the spot. In Boston, John White Webster, a 
murder of profcssor of Harvard College, expiated upon the gal- 

in«5! ' lows the crime of murder. 

16. We would not by any remarks of ours arouse a 
spirit of war. We hope none will again occur between 
It !■ com. Britain and America. They ought rather to stand 
^i^tt together in the great moral contest for human rights 
'*Soi of " against absolutism, — temporal and spiritual. If there 
wffiJ- ^as gone out from Britain political wrong against 
5J3J^ us, it is only from that portion, who sympathize with 
^^^^ the doctrines of the Holy Alhance. But let us be- 
* ware. Let America encourage her native talent, 
and never again form her opinion of her own inte- 
rior concerns, either from > a foreign press, foreign 
fanatics, or foreign enussaries. Let her rise above 

with conquest by war ?*-lff« What is said of the emigratioii 
from £nro|)e? What happens in consequenee of our bein^ 
thronged with an iinsoana population I What determination 
seems prevailing among native Americans ? What two ezam> 
pies are given t — 16* Should Britain and America cultivate a 
spirit of war or a spirit of peace ? Should America look to 
foreigners for opinions concerning her own interior concems t 



their frowns, and thdir flatteries ; and looking to God, p'div. 
study, for her guide, his wisdom in the constitution of p^jy ' 
man, and his providence in the history of our race. ch.v. 
Since odr enemies seek to divide us, let us the 
MORE seek union. If they operate to drive us into iiveno?to 
anarchy by overwhelming us with an unsound popu* tSonSI bolt 
lation, let our people the more uphold education, ^^Sj 
LAW and order. And while the crafty politicians of ■goi" 
Europe are bewildering themselves in their own 
mazes, let the rulers of America, as did Washington, 
keep the national conscience clear in discern- 
ment, AND SUPREME IN ACTION. Then will God turn 
to foolishness the counsels of our enemies, and more 
and more make us his own exalted and favored people. 



To whom should this nation look, and what study? What if 
enemies seek to divide ns ? What if they seek to drive us into 
anarchy ? What should be done.by the rulers of the Americao 
Republic? Jtkc.x.K.^U..^lo>-,if< .,a ' 
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of representatiyet ahall not exceed ooe for erery thirty thoonnd, 
but each state shall have at least one representative : and, until 
such enumeration shall be made, the state of New Hampshire 
shall be entitled to choose three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode 
Ibland and Providence Plantatkns one, Connecticut five. New 
York six, New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, 
Maryland six, Virginia ten» Noi(th Gaeelisa fire, South Carolina 
five, and Georgia three. 
4. When vacancies happen in the representation from any 
fMaMiM.^1^^ the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election 

to fill such vacancies. 
BpMkw. 5. The house of representativeo shall choose their speaker, and 
''SHu!' other officers ; and shall have the sole power of impeachment 
■maton. S*^* ^^^ — ^* ^^ Senate of the^ United States shall be corn- 
two Sa posed of two senators from each state, chosen by the legislaUue 
MchsuM. ijiereof, for six years : and each senator shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled, in consequence 
of the first election, they shall be divided as equal^ as may be 
into three classes. The seats of the senators of the first class 

Amnff^ shall be vacated at the expiration of the second year ; of the 

^SSm of* second class, at the expiration of the fourth year; and of the 

J^i>Jj^. third dass, at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third 

«mI jTMr. may be choMn every second year ; and if vaoaacies happen by 

resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of the legislature of 

any state, the executive thereof may make temporary appoint- 

mentSk nntil the next saeeting of the legislatnre, wiudMhaU then 

fill such vacancies. 

3. No perK>n shall be a senator who shall not have attamed to 
Bifibnuj the age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the 

tooOM. United States, and who shafl not, when elected, be an iidiabi- 
tant of that state Ibr which he shall be chosen. 

4. The vice-president of the United States shall be president 
'Jjjj^ of the senate,* but shall have no vote, nntess th^ be equally 

divided. 

5. The senate shidl choose their other officers, and also a 
president pro tempove, in the absence of the vioe-prssident, or 
when he shall exercise the office of president of the Unttcd 
States. 

6. The senate shall have the sole power to try all inpeach- 
Pewtr of ments. When sHUng for that porpoae, they shallbe on oath, or 
to^iih- Ciffinnation. When the president of the United States is tried, 
Muuuidthe chief-justice riiall presides and no person shall be convicted 

without the concurrence of two-thirds of the membem present. 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment diall not extend further 
than to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and en- 

f^^y- jov any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States ; 
bui the party convicted shall, nevertheless, be liable and Btdi)eot 
to hkBotment, trial, judgment, and punishment, according to law^ 
SiCT. IV. — 1. The times, places, and manner of holding eleo* 
• tSoBsfor senaton and representatives, shaU be proscribed in OMh 
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9M0 by the kgpikit«m theinof ; bat the oongreat may, at any timt 
by iawi make of alter such regulations, except as to the placea oif 
ehoeeiBg'fleiiatonk 

2* The con^-eis shall Qo n om ble at least once in every yjoar^ 
and sueb meeting shall he on the first Monday in December, on- ^iS^m! 
less they shall, by law, ai^int a difierent day. 

: %BCT. V<^1. Bach house shall be the Judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own membeni, and a majority of 
paoh shall constitute a quorum to do business ; but a smaller ^"' 
number may adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized to 
compel the Attendance of abs^t. memben, in such manner and 
iwdersueh penaltieaas each house may provide* 
' 2« Each bouse may determine the rules of its proceedings, p,^ ^ 
pmiiflliits membem for disorderly behavior^ and, with the con- 
punence of two«thhds, expel a member. 
• 3* £aofa house shaJl keep a journal of its proceedings, and 
finm time to time publish the same, excepting such parts as may, 
in their judgment, require secrecy ; and the yeas and nays of 
the members of either house* on any question, shall, at the desire 
of ene-Sfth of those present, be entered on the journals. 
.. 4. Neither house, dnriiig the session of congress, shall, without 
ihe consent of the other, adjourn for more than tluiee dtLya, nor .^IS!^ 
to any other place than that in which the two houses shidi be "Mat. 
sitting. 

0. SiGT. VLf^l. The senaton.and representatives shall receive 
a compensation for their servicee, U> be ascertained by law, and 
fftid out of the ttoasury of the United States. They shall, in all compM 
Jmums except tveason, felony, and.brencb of peace, be P>^^il^l^J!i!i!J!£ 
from arrest during their attendance at the session of their ra- 
fll^ectite housee, and in going to and retummg from the same ; 

and for any tpeeoh or debate in either house, they ahaU Aot be 
•qnestioned in. any other place. 

2. No senator or lepresentatlve shaU, during the time for 

which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the 
«Bthdrity of the United States, which shall have been created, p|,„^j}^ 
«r the emoluments whereof shall have been increased during •tSmS. 

such time ; and no person, holding any office under the United 

States^ shall be a mend)er of either house during his continuation 
JnJDffioe. 

Sect. YIL— I. AH bills for raising revenue shall originate in orisiBir 
ItlM house of repreaentatives ; but the senate may propose or eon« MuT; 

cur with amendments, as on other bill& 

1 . 8. Every bill which riiall have passed the house of repreaenta- 
tivesiattd the senate shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to 

the president of the United States ; if he approve, he shall sign it, tiMir, 
bnt if not, he shall retfizn it, with his objections, to that hoose in SSS!^ 
which it shall have originated, who shall enter tfa» objections at ^^^ 
laiga on tkeir jeumal, imd proceed to reconsider it If after such 
teconsideratkm, two-thirds 4>f that hoose shall agree 46 pass tiae 
MUitflhaU be sent, tofKher with the ofaieetions^ to ttie othmr 
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Home, hy which it shall likewiw be re c e n ift tef e d , aad if mpprorBd 
by two-thirds of that lionse, it ahall become a law. Bat ia all 
tuch cases the votes of both houses sMl be detemuiied by yeas 
«Bd nays, and the names of the persons yotin|f tot and against 
the bill shall be entered on the joomal of each house respec S voly 
If any bill shall not be returned by the president within tea 
days (Sundays excepted) after it shatt have boon presented to 
him, the same shall be a law, in like mannw as if ho had si|pwd 
it, unless the cuugi es s , by their adjournment, prereot its retuia, 
in which case it mall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote, to which the concnnmioo 
of the senate and house of representatiyes may be n e c ess ar y^ 
(except on a question of adjournment,) shaM be presented to the 

ApwoTai president of the United States ; and before the same shall takt 
^U^^ effi)ct, shall be approved by him ; or, beinf disapproved by hini« 
shall be repassed by two-thirds of the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, according to the rules and limitations piescribed in 
the case of a bill. 

Sect. VIII.— The congress shall have power— 

I. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and exeiBes; U 
pay the debts, and provide for the common defence and general 
welfare of the United States ; but all duties, imposts, and ex c issa 
shall be uniform throughout the United States. 

ortb* 4a- 2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States. 
powtVof 3- To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and amm^ the 
^ oeveral states, and with the Indian tribes. 

4. To establish a uniform rule of natnraliiation, and nuifinm 
laws on the subject of bankraptoies th i oB gh e ut the United 
States: 

6. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foteiga 
ooin, and fix the standard of weights and measuresi 

6. To provide for the punishment of coonterfoiting the saevn- 
ties and current ooin of the United States. 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and uselhl arts, by •»• 
iiuring, for limited times, to authors and iaventom, the exefosivia 
right to their respective writings and discoveries. 

9. To constitute tribunals hiferior to the supfeme ooort 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on 
the high seas, and offences against the law of nations. 

II. To declaro war, grant letters of marque and reprisal* aad 
make roles concerning captures on land or water. 

12. To raise and support armies; but no appropriatioa of 
money to that use shall be for a longer tenn than two yearn. 

13. To provide and maintam a navy. 

14. To make rules for the govemment and regidation of th 
land and naval forces. 

15. To provMe for eaUing forth the militia to eoraeale the lawa 
-af the IfaUon, suppress insorrsetions, and repel iavasisM. 

tC To provide for organiziBg, aiming, and diMipfiaiag fha 
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finlitU, and for goTeminif each part <tf th«m as may be employed 
in the service of the United States, reserving to the states re- 
.qpectively» the appointment of the officers, and the authority of 
-trainings the militia, according to the discipline prescribed by 
congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, 
Otver such district, (not exceeding ten miles square,) as may, by 
cession of particular states, and the acceptance of congress, be- 
come the seat of the government of the United States, and to 
exercise like authority over all places purchased by the consent 
of the legislature of the state in which the same shall be, for the 
erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other 
needful buildings: — ami 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
ier carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers ve^ed by this constitution in the government of the 
.United States, or in any department, or office thereof. 

Sect. IX.-~1. The migration or importatiou of such persons 
as any of the states now existing shall think proper to admit, 
shall not be prohibited by the congress, prior to the year one 'jJJJjf. 
thousand eight hundred and eight, Iwt a tax or duty may be im^- 
posed on such importation, not exceeding ten doUan for each 
person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be Eif ht or 
suspended, unless when, in cases of rebellion or uivasion, the ^^^ 
public safety may require it •* 

3. No bill of attainder, or ex-poet facto law, shall be passed. AtteMtfk 

4. No capitation, or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in ^ |^ 
proportwn to the census, or euumeration, herein before directed two. 
to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any 
.state. No preference shall be given, by any regulation of com- ^^SS*'' 

merce or revenue, to the ports of one state over those of anoth- nrtom, 
er ; nor shall vessels, bound to or from one state, be obliged to 
enter, clear» or pay duties in another. 

6. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law ; and a regular statement ^^^^**'^ 
and account of the receipts and expenditures of aU paUio money 

•hall be published from time to time. 

7. 'No title of nobiUty shall be granted by the United States; 
and no person holding any office of profit or trust under them, btardit- 
shall, without the consent of congreas, accept of any present, tjg*^ 
emolument, office, or title of any lund whatever, from any king, 
prince, or foreign state. 

SecT' X^ — 1. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation ; grant letten <tf marque and reprisal ; coin money ; cu— tiTm 
emit bills of er^it ; make any thing but gokl and sSver coin a ff ^ 
tender in payment of debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex-yost yM |><> 
.focto law, or law im|iairinf the oUigatifla of contracts, or grsBl**'*'"*^ 
any title of nobility. 
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2. No state shall, whboat the eooMnt of eaagnm, lay WKf 
unposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be ab- 
solutely necessary for executiBg its inspection laws: and the net 
produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any state on imports 

tmihm and exports, shall be for the use of the treasury of the United 
^^^^ Sfates, and all such laws shall be subject to the rerision and 
oontrol of congress. No state shall, without the consent of con- 
gress, lay any duty on tonnage, keep troops, or ships of 'war, in 
time of peace, eater into any agreement or compact with another 
state, or with a foreign power, or engage m war, unless aetaalty 
invaded, or in such imminent danger as win not admit of delay 

ARTICLE IL 

SxOT. I^— 1. The exeentiye power shidl be vested in a presi- 

^il^dentof the United States of America. He shall hold his office 

^*^»^ during the term of four years, and, together with the viee-piesi- 

dent, chosen for the same term, be elected as follows: 

- 2. Each state shaU a{^>oint, m sooh mauner as the legislature 

thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole 

i!So^ nnmber of senaton and repressntatires to which the state may 

be entitled in the congress; but no senator or representatiTe, or 

person holdii^ an office of trust or profit under the United States, 

shall be appointed an elector. 

3. The electors riiall meet in their respective states, and vote 
by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an 

kytiM inhabitant ci the same state with themselves. And they diall 
f—f^i make a list of all the persons voted for, and of the nnmber of 
votes for each ; which list they shall sign and <;ertify, and trans- 
mit, sealed, to the seat of government of the United States, di- 
rected to the president of the senate. The president of the 
aenate shall, ia the presence of the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, open all the cert^catee^ and the votes shall dien be 
ooanted. The perscm havmg the greatest number of votes shall 
be the president, if such number be a majod^ of the whole 
J^^ number of electocs appointed; and if there be mora than one 
imMnu.who have audi majority, and have an equal nnmber of votes, 
*^^*^ tkra the house of representatives shall immediately choose, bf 
ballot, one of them for president: and if no perBon have a ma- 
jority, then from the five highest on the list, the said liouse shall, 
in like manner, choose the president But in choosing the presi- 
dent, the votes shall be taken 1^ states, the representation from 
<»ach state having one vote ; a quorum fbr this purpose riiaH con- 
sist of a member or members from two-thirds of the states, and 
a majority of all the states shall be necessary to a dioice. In 
every case, after the choice of the president, tho person having 
■jdjjtu the greatest number of votes of the electors, sbidl be the vice- 
aZu president* But if there should remain two or more who have 
•qnal votes, the senate shall ohooaa team thorn by balkt, tka 
vice-president 
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4. The congress may determine the time of choosing the eloc- 
tors, and the day on which they shall give their votes : which 
day shall be the same throughout the United States. 

5. No person, except a natural-bom citizen, or a citizen of the 
United States at the time of the adoption of tlib constitution, R«quii«. 
shall be eligible to the office of president, neither shall any per- "JJJ^ 
son be eligible to that office, who shall not have attained the age 

of thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a resident within 
the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the president from office, or of 
his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the vice- ^SSToT 
president ; and the congress may, by law, provide for the case of <>«*2»*f 
removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the president "*" 
and vice-president, declaring what officer shall then act as pres- 
ident, and such officer shall act accordingly, until the disability 

be removed, or a president shall be elected. 

7. The president shall, at stated times, receive for his services, 

a compensation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished cmbpmi. 
during the period for which he shall have been elected, and he»*»»»«^ 
shall not receive, within that period, any other emolument from 
the United States, or any of them. 

8. Before he enters on the execution of his office, he shall 
take the following oath, or affirmation : 

« I do solemnly swear (or affiraiQ. that I will faithfully execute 
the office of president of the United States, and will, to the best ^Jjj^ 
of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of 
the United States." 

Sect. II. — 1. The president shall be commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy of the United States, and of the militia of 
the several states, when called into the actual service of the 
United States ; he may require the opinion, in writing, of the Hb duUM 
principal officer in each of the executive departments, upon any 
subject relating to the duties of their respective offices, and he 
shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for ofieuces 
against the United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the sena- 
tors present concur ; and he shall nominate, and by and with ^"^^ pJJ^ 
the advice and consent of the senate, shall appoint ambassadors, kior ttM^ 
other public ministers, and consuls, judges of the supreme court, "^ 
and all other officers of the United States, whose appointments 

are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law. But the congress may, by law, vest the appoint- 
ment of such inferior officers as they think proper in the presi- 
dent alone, in Che courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The president shall have power to fill up all vacancies that ^j. ^^ 
may happen during the recess of the senate, by granting com- otaaim, 
missions, which shall expire at the end of their next session. *^ 

Sbot. III.— He shall, from tune to time, give to the oongrem 
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infonnatioB of the state of the Union, snd recommend Uy their 
cenrideration such measures as he shall jndge necessary and 
^ expedient ; he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both 
houses, or either of them, and in case of disagreement between 
them, with respect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn 
them to such time as he shall think proper ; he shall receiTO 
ambassadors and other public ministeni ; he shall take care that 
the laws foe faithfully executed, and shall commisBion all the 
officers of the United States. 

Sbot. IV. — ^The president, ^e-president, and all civil officen 
J^»2^of the United States, shall be removed from office on impeach- 
°^ment for, and conviction of treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE III. 

Scot. I.— The judicial power of the United States shall be- 

TiM)adi. TMted m one supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the 

gtfyty*^ congress may, from time to time, ordain and establish. The 

fcvMii- judges, both of the supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their 

*"^ offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated times, receive 

for their services a compensation, which shall not be diminished 

during their continuance in office. 

Sect. IL — 1. The judicial power shall extend to all' cases, in. 
law and equity, arising under this constitution, the laws of the 
United States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
their authority ; to all cases afl&ctiug ambassadon, other public 
ministers and consuls ; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
^lS», jurisdiction ; to controversies to which the United States shall 
be a party ; to controversios between two or mora states, be- 
tween a state and citizens of another state, between citizens of 
different states, between citizens of the same state claiming 
lands under grants of difierent states, and between a state, or 
the citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors,, other public ministers, 
and consuls, and those in which a state shall be a party, the 

jLuiM of supreme court shall have original jurisdiction. In all other cases 
•^ ""'before mentioned, the supreme court shall have appellate juris- 
diction, both as to law and fact, with such.exceptions, and under 
such regulations as the congress shall nake. 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be by jury ; and such trials shall bo held in the state where 
the said crime shall have been committed ; but when not com- 
mitted within any state,, the trial shall be at such place or places 
as the congress may, by law, have directed. 

SxcT. III. — 1. Treason against the United States shaU con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adhering to their 
"^liJJSL^ enemies, giving them aid and comfort No person shall be con- 
awl vlcted of treason, unless on the testimony of two witnenes to the 
» overt, act, or on confession in open court. 
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SL The congress shall have power to declare the punishment 
of treason, but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of hayi p^ 
blood, or forfeiture, except during the life of the person attajnted. ''^^ 

ARTICLE IV. 

Sect. I. — Full faith and credit shall be given in each state to \ 

the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other o^«gy 
state. And the congress may, by general laws, prescribe the zight% 
manner in which such acts, records, and proceedings shall be 
proved, and the effect thereof. 

Sect. II. — 1. The citizens of each state shall be entitled touiitquai 
all the privileges and immimities of citizens in the several states. "*^^*^ 

3. A person, charged in any state with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in another "M^^^ 
state, shall, on demand of the executive authority of the state 
from which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the state 
having the jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person, held to service or labor in one state, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any < 
law, or regulation therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on clami of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due. 

Sect. III. — 1. New states may be admitted by the congress 
into this Union, but no new state shall be formed or erected n«w 
within the jurisdiction of any other state ; nor any state be "^*^ 
formed by the junction of two or more states, or parts of states, 
without the consent of the legislatures of the states concerned, 
as well as.of the congress. 

2. The congress fSiall have power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respectmg tlie territory, or other uidimbiis 
property, belonging to the United States ; and notliing in this **°^ 
constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particular state. 

Sect. IV. — ^The United States shall guarantee to every state Piwuetiw 
in this Union, a republican form of government, and shall pro- ^^f^^^S^ 
tect each of them against invasion ; and on application of the "mm. 
legislature, or of the executive, (when the legislature cannot be 
convened) against domestic violence 

ARTICLE V. 

Tlie congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall deem 
it necessary, shall propose amendments to this constitution, or, 
on the application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several ^^^^^ 
states, shall call a convention for proposing amendments, which, menu 
in either case, shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, as part^^tuiM^ 
of this constitution, when ratified by the legislatures of throe- 
fourths of the several states, or by conventions in three-fourths 
thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may be pro- 
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^^ posed by the congren : iVovided, that no ameadment, which 
Mb may be made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty shall, in any manner, affect the first and foorth clauses 
in the ninth section of the first article ; and that no state, with- 
out its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrages in bt& 
senate. 

ARTICLE VL 
Recofni- 1* All dobts Contracted, and engagements entered faito, before 
ubKldMt ^^® adoption of this constitution, shall be as valid against the Uni- 
ted States under this constitution, as under the confederation. 

2. This constitution, and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or 

ffOTem. which shall be made, under the authority of the United States, 
^j^- shall be the supreme law of the land ; and the judges in every 
state shall be bound thereby, any thing in the constitution or 
laws of any state to the contrary notwitiistanding. 

3. The senators and representatives before mentioned, and the 
members of the several state legislatures, and all executive and 

^•^ judicial officers, both of the United States and of the several 

••states, shall be bound by oath, or affirmation, to support tiiis 

constitution ; and no religious test shall ever be required, as a 

qnallficatiou to any office or public trust under the United 

States. 

ARTICLE VIL 

The ratification of the conventions of nine states, shall bo 
sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution, between the 
states so ratifying the same. 

Done in convention hy the unanimous consent of the states 
present, the seventeenth day of September, in the year of our 
jLord,,one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, and oj 
the Indejpendence of the United States of America, the 
twelfth. In witness whereof, we have hereunto subscribed 
our names 

The Constitution, although formed in 1787, was not adopted 
^^ until 1788, and did not commence its operations until 1789. The 
•doptiMk number of delegates chosen to this copvention was sixty-five, of 
whom ten did not attend, and sixteen refused to sign the Con- 
stitution. The following thirty-nine signed the Constitution: — 

New Hampshire. — John Langdon, Nicholas Gelman. 

Massachusetts. — Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus Kmg. 

Connecticut. — William Samuel Johnson, Roger Sherman. 

New York, — Alexander Hamilton. 

New Jersey.— William Livingston, David Brearley, William 
Tatterson, Jonathan Dayton. 

PejuwyZcama.— Benjaram Franklin, Thomw MifiUn, Robert 
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Morrill, George Cl3^mer, Thomas Fiteiifnmoni, Jared IngenoU, 
James Wilson, Gouvemeur Morris. 

27e/a]oare.---Geoi^e Read, Gamiiiig Bedford, jr., John Dick- 
inson, Richard Bassett, Jacob Broom. 

Maryland. — James M'Henry, Daaiel of St Thomas Jenifer, 
Daniel Carroll. 

Virginia. — John Blair, James Madison, jr. 

North Carolina, — ^William Blount, Richard Dobbs Spaigfat, 
Hugh Williamson. 

South Carolina^ — John Rutledge, Charles C. Pinkney, Charles 
Pinkney, Pierce Butler. 

Georgia, — William Few, Abraham Baldwin... 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, President 

WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 



AHENBflENTS 

To the Constitution of the United States, ratified aeeording 
to the Provisions of the Fifth Article of the foregoing Con- 
stitution. 

Art. I. — Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- RMgioan 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; ©r '"'•'*'****• 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press ; or the rights Kighu or 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the govern- ^tltlor* 
ment for a redress of grieyances. 

Art. II. — A well-regulated militia being necessary to the se- .j^ 
cnrity of a free state, Uie right of the people to keep and bear miuua 
arms, shall not be infringed. 

Art. III.^ — No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in 
any house without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, 
but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Art. IV.— The right of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers, and efiects, against unreasonable searches uu^ 
and seizures, shall not be violated ; and no warrants shall issue, ^^'j^^ 
but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and 
i>articularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized. 

Art. V^ — No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment 
of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval 
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forces, or in tlie militia, when in actual service, in time of war, m^ 



or public danger ; nor shall any person be subject for the i 
ofience to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb ; nor shall be 

tompelled, in any criminal case, to be a witness against himself, 

ior be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due prooess n^* 
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of law ; nor shall private property be taken for pidblio use intli- 
oat just compensation. 

Art. VL— In all criminal proaecntions, the accused shall en- 
fMLhj joy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury 
''^* of the state and district wherein the crime shall have been com- 
mitted, which district shall have been previously ascertained by 
law, and to be informed of the nature and canse of the accusa- 
tnd vu. tion ; to be confronted with the witnesses aj^ainst him ; to have 
"**'*^ compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to 
have the assstance of counsel for his defence. 

Art. VII. — In suits at common law, where the value in con- 

fcruutcd troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury 

M uT!^. i^all be preserved, and no fact, tried by jury, shall be otherwise 

re-examined in any court of the United States, than according 

to the rules of the common law. 

Art. VIII. — Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excess- 
ive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments mflicted. 
LiM be. Art. IX. — ^The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain 
•utuUoMl rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retain- 
ed by the people. 
wh] tuto Art. X. — The powers not delegated to the United States by 
j^J^ tho Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved 

to tho statea respectively, or to the people. 
Limiia- Art. XI. — ^Tho judicial power of the United States shall not 
jtldfeiu ^ construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced 
powsr. or prosecuted against one of the United States, by citizens of 
another state, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign state. 

Art. XII. — ^The electors shall meet in their respective states, 
and vote by ballot, for president and vice-president, one of whom, 
at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same state with them- 
selves; they shall name, in their ballots, the person voted for as 
president, and, in distinct ballots, the person voted for as vice- 
president ; and they shall make distmct lists of all persons votei 
for as president, and of all persons voted for as vice-president, 
and of the number of votes for each, which lists they shall sign 
and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the government 
of the United States, directed to the president of the senate. 
The president of the senate shall, in the presence of the senate 
17u\u ^^^ house of representatives, open all tho certificates, and the 
Sect. IV.. votes shall then be counted. The person havmg the greatest 
number of votes for president, shall be the president, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of electors appoint- 
ed ; and if no person have such a majority, then from the per- 
sons having the highest numbers, not. exceeding three on the list 
of those voted for as pretaident, the house of representatives shall 
f choose inmiediately, by ballot, the president But, in choosing 
' the president, the votes shall be taken by states, tho represen- 
tation from each state having one vote ; a quorum for this pur- 
pose shall consist of a member or members from two-thirds of 
the aUUes, and a majority of all the states shall be necessaxy to 
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m cfaoie«. And k" ttie heose of representatives shall not choose 
a president, whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon 
them, before the foarth day of March next following, then the 
^ce-president shall act as president, as in the case of the death, 
«r other constitutional disability of the president 

The person having the greatest number of votes as vice« 
president, shall be the vice-president, if such numtber be a ma- 
jority of the whole number of electors appointed ; and if no per- 
son have a majority, then, from the two highest nun^ers on the 
list, the senate shall choose tlie vice-president — a quorum for the 
purpose shall consist of twe-thirds of the whole number of sen- 
ators, and a majority of the -whole number shall be necessary 
to a choice. 

But no person, constitutionally ineligible to the office of prei* 
ident, shall ^e eligible to that of vico-presideot of ihe United 
States. 
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MRS. EMSIA WTT.T.ABTVS 

SERIES OP SCHOOL fflSTORIES AND CHAKTS. 



I. WILLARD^ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, OR RE« 
PUBLIO OF AMERICA. 8^ Price $1^ 

II. WILLARD^ SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATCa 
G3otB. 

III. WILLARD^ AMERICAN CHRONOQRAPHER. 91M. 



I. WILLARD'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY IN PERSPECTIVE. $IM, 
II. WILLARD'S TEMPLE OF TIME. Mounted, tL25. Bound, 75 cto. 

III. WILLARD'S HISTORIC GUIDE. 50 eta. 

IV. WILLARD'S ENGLISH CHRONOQRAPHER. 



WILLARD'S UNITED STATES. 

The Hon, Dan, Webster says, of an early edition of the aboye work, in a letter tc 
ttie anthor, ^I kkbp rr kbar mk, as ▲ Book of RKrvKKNCB, AccirRATB w pacti ahi 

nATKl" 

t*TBK Ck>MMXT»K ON BoOKS OP TBI WaRD SoHOOI. AflSOCIATIOM RB8PK0TVULL1 
ABPORT : 

"That they have examined Mrs. Willard's History of the United States with peculiar 
IntM-est, and are free to say, that it is in their opinion decidedly the best treatise on 
this interesting subject that they have seen. As a school-book, its Proper place ta 
among the first. The language is remarkable for simplicity, perspicuity, aud neatness ; 
youth could not be trained to a better taste for language than this is calculated to im- 
part. It places at once, hi the hands of American youth, the history of theh* country 
itom. the day of its discovery to the present 4ime, and exhibits a dear arrangem«it of 
all the great and good deeds of their ancestors, of wtiich they now eniov the benefits, 
and inherit the renown. The struggles, suflerings, firmness, and piety of the first setUen 
are delineated with a masterly hand.*^ — Extract from a Report of the Ward School 
Teackert^ AsBoeiatian of the City of Jfew York. 

^ We consider the work m remarkable one, in that tt forms the best book for general 
reeding and reference published, and at the same time has no equal, in our opinion, aa 
a text-book. On this latter point, the profession which its author has so long followed 
with such rignal success, rendered her peculiarly a fitting perscMi to prepare a taz^ 
^(KkJ*— Boston Traveller, 

^Mrs. Willard^s School History of thk Unitbd Statks.— Tt is one of thofa 
4n things, a good school-book ; infinitely better than any of the United States Historiet 
Uted Ibr scbools, which we have at present.''— GmctniuUt Chuett«. 

*< We think we are warranted in saying, that it is better adapted to meet the wani 
j( our schools and academics in which history is pursued, than any other work of tb( 
tind DOW before the public The style is perspicuous and flowing, and the promineal 
points 0[ our history are presented in such a manner as to make a deep and lastlof 
rnkpteBBion on the mind. We could conscientiously say much more in praise of thla 
oook, but must content ourselves by heurtily commending it to the attention of thost 
Wito are anxkras to find a g( od textrbook of American history for the uso of Kho'ila.'^ 
M M ^ WMp o tt Waidman, 



A. e. BARNES A COMPAWY^S PUBLIOATIOUS. 

Willard's History of the United States. 

WILLARD'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 

^ OR REPrSIilC OF AMERICA. 

With a Chronological Table and a Series of ProgressiYe Maps, designed 
for High Schools and Academies, and also for Public and Private li- 
braries. In 1 vol., 8yo. Price $1 50. 

WILLARD'S HISTORY OF THE UhJITED STATES, 

ABRI]»0£1> FOR SCHOOI.S. 

This work has attained a popularity unequalled bj any other School 
History now before the public. 1 voL, 12mo. Price 65 cents. 

Thu history, now brought down to July, 1851, has been before the pablic twenty- 
three years. During that period the record of current historical events hia been 
made as they occurred, or while they were fresh in the writer's mind ; and at differ- 
ent times added to the work, which has thus been kept np to present time. That 
this history has been written with an unprejudiced, a conscientious, and, in the main, 
a successful research for truth, is evident from the fact, that it is now used, and 
quoted as authority, by the pulpit, the press, and the bar,— in legislative hails, and 
eourts of Justice. 

When cotemporary history circulates unchallenged, amidst the actors of the scenes 
It narrates,— that is evidence of its veracity. When we go a step further, and pro- 
duce the positive endorsement of some among those actors, of the most eminent 
and best qualified to Judge, and that given while yet the events are fresh in their 
memories, our history, thus endorsed, may fearlessly claim to be settled upon a foun- 
dation which the future can never shake. Such evidence we now produce. Our " 
first authority is Danikl Wkbstkr, than whom no man living better understands^ 
the whole history of his country ; and it is thus written in a letter to the author, 
dated from that Senate Cliamber, whence his words went forth to the confines of 
civilization, ** I cannot better express my sense of the value of your history of the 
United States, tlian by saying I keep it near me, as a book of reference, accurate in 
facts and dates.** The next presented, is the unimpeachable testimony of an eminent 
patriot of Iljlew York, Mr. Dickinson, late of the United States Senate. He says, in 
a letter to the author, ** 1 have given your sheets an attentive perusal, and can find 
no suggestion of error to communicate. Having been an actor in the scenes so 
Tividly sketched, I ain cheerful to declare, that I find them truthful and complete.** 

Lafatbttb himself read and criticised my history of the Revolution ; and Hknrt 
Clay, a name worthy to be mentioned in the same connection, has read and given 
some corrections ou parts of the history in which he was an actor ; and the slightest 
suggestions by either have been carried out by the author. 

John WiLL4RD,of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, whose upright 
and foorlesi decisions are known far beyond its limits, thus writes to the author: 
^ So faf aa my recollection serves me, these chapters are in conformity with the first 
great Ibw of historic composition, truth. John McLean, whoee least merit is, thai 
he occuplc^tt one of the first Judicial positions of the nation, writes what is sufiicieirt 
to htnx in Vain portion of our history the stamp of reliability: **I have looked over 
your aliitchcs, forwarded for my perusal and examination, and I rixo no krrorb to 



I 



A. 6. BARNBS A COMPANY'S PTTBLIOATIONS. 



Zachos* Jieto American Speaker. 



THE NEW AMERICAN SPEAKER; 

A COLLECJTION OP 
ORATORICAL AND DRAMATICAL PIECES, SOLILOQUIES, AND DULOGITJB 

'WITH AN INTBODUOTOKT ESSAT ON TOE ELEMENTS OF ELOCUTION. 

JDeeignied/or the use 0/ Schools, Academies^ and Colleges, 

BT J. O. ZAOJCpS. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF ORATORICAL AND DRABIATICAL GESTUREflL 

lyoL12mo. $125. 



Pr<^8sor Zaclios was induced to prepare this excellent Manual of Onitoiy 
from the fact, that, among the numerous works of the kind now in use, 
none have been found adequate to the wants of students of oratoiy and 
dramatic expression. 

The New American Speaker has already been introduced into several of 
our first schools. From the many favorable notices of tho work, we giv« 
the following, to show 

WHAT IS THOUGHT OF IT. 

-• Of the many books of the kind, we pronounce the New American Speaker the beet 
we have ever seen. The selections are numerous and excellent, embrmdng a much 
greater variety, and manifesting a better judgment, than other works of a similar 
character.— Oittz«n. 

This is a work which for its purpose has no superior. The selections appear to u 
tasteAil and elegant They are certainly made from authors of high classical reputatioo. 
Copious in matter, tastefUl in style, and clearly and handsomely printed, it is a book, we 
Apprehend, that will supersede aU others in the class and exhibition room, and become 
a general fovorite with both teachers and students.— Z.tCerary Advertiser, 



Many of these selections [from Shakspeare and British orators], Mr. Zachos has had 
the good sense and good taste to retain, and has presented them with others of mon 
recent date, so as to make what we consider one of tlie best books of the kind now 
before the pnhUc— Atlas. 

By for (he most complete Manual of Oratory ever published. We cannot speak fa 
terms too high of the New American Speaker.— fn^rutr^r. 



Ms Zadios, who is well and Ibvorably known here as a teacher of more than ordinarf 
acquirements and zeal in his profession, has shown taste and Judgment, as well as great 
care, in the compilation of his New American Speaker, which contains many entirely 
new selections from the best modem writers, English and American, and which i% 
therefi>re, the best book efthe kind now in market.— Times. 



A. f • BARNBa Jb COMPANY 8 PUBUCATION0. 

If0rth4nd'9 Elocutionary Work: 

ELOCUTIONARY WORKS, 

BY CHARLES NOfiTHEND, 
FBnrdPAL or ths xppes bohooLi balem, lum. 



I. NORTHEND^ LITTLE SPEAKER. 
II. NORTHEND^ AMERICAN 8PEAKER. 
III. NORTHEND^ SCHOOL DIALOGUES. 

I. NORTHEND'S LITTLE SPEAKER. 
*Tte Lmxi Bpbakkr, and JtrvKNtLc Rkadkr.— Mr. Northend is known, both m 
n conMrieneed teacher, and as the author of the * American Speaker,' and other edo- 
Mttooal works. The object of this litUe work is, to provide the means for eabrdsfaig 
quite Toong pupils in declamation. Mr. Northend Jnstiy remarks, that the k>nger exer* 
dies in de^unation and composition are delay^, the more difficult it will be to 
•wakflo tn interest in Ihem. This HtUe Tolnnie is well adapted to its pufpose."— 
VerwumtCkrviUcle. 



II. NORTHEND'S AMERICAN SPEAKER. 
**A]nRiOAN Spkakkiu— This is an admirable book^and as the exerdse of deelama- 
tton, of late, is considered essential to a good and finished education, and is introduced 
Into our b€«t schools as an important element, we hope that this volume of well-selected 
pLeces, compiled with great care by the author flrora our beet writers, will find its war 
wo the hands of every school boy.** — Barnstable PatrioL 

•* Amkrican Spbakcr, by Charles Northend, Principal of the Eppes School, Salem.— 
bk this work, Mr. Northend seems perfectly to have accomplished the object he had in 
Ttew. The selectioDB are made with perf^ taste, and aflbrd an ample variety, to meet 
att oocarions. Wherever a work of this description is wanted, this may be safely roo> 
ommended, as possessUig every desirable attribute. It is for sole by all our book> 

" %.^—SaUm {Mass.) Oazette, 



**It is the best compilation of the kind we have ever examined, fhe seleetioos are 
tif a high character, and an elevated moral tons is prominent throughout the work. 
Hie bo^ is divided into throe parts—the fi»t being composed of six^-two prosesot 
•Pciaei; the seo(»d, of thirty-lbur int^aeUng dialogues; and the last, of termtf short 
Doems. We hope this book will soon be extensively introduced into our sdiools. 
The author truly remarks in the preface, *The advantages of frequent practice in 
T*«»«""g are so many and so great, that it should receive mora pmninenoe in afl (V 
Mboota/"— So/m (M«U9.) Jtdveriiger. 



IIL NORTHEND^ SCHOOL DIALOGUES. 

*The character of the author of this work is a guarantee that it is a book of gOM 

— '• • "I dsBghl 



I common sense— one that will take hold of the vouthAal mind, and < 
rest it A cursory examination has fully confirmed' us in this fhvorable o^ 
The author has selected such dialogues as contain good sentiments, and tuoh at 
will have a lalutai 7 influence on the mind of the young.''— TeaeA«r'« Jidcoemte, 

**The selections maniftst an intimate knowledge of the wants of the young, a scru> 
folous regard to the sentiments inculcated, and an ege to combined instruction and 
Miusmnant. They are preferable to any other books of the same character with wtiich 
1» aro acquainted, trom the greater variety of the selections, and from their beiiM 
•ided to a considerable extent fh>m the works of modem anthcMS. Children tire of <^ 
«Mdbara pieoea, however eood they may be; and novelty has ever fcr ttiem i 



A, S. BABNES * OOMPANIT'S PUBLICAT lONB. 
Ohambers* Educational Oounc. 

CHAMBERS' EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 

THE SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 



Bw MeMTB. caiambers hftve employed the first professors In ScoO&nd in the prepam 
tkm of these -works. Thej are now offered to the schools of the United States, undM 
the American revision of D. M. Rbbsb, M.D., LL.D., laU SuperinUndent ef PubUi 
Sckooit in the city and eminty ofjfew York, 

I. CHAMBERS' TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
II. CLARK'S ELEMENTS OF DRAWING AND PERSPECTIVE. 

III. CHAMBERS' ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

IV. REID & BAIN'S CHEMISTRY AND ELECTRICITY. 

V. HAMILTON'S VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY 
VI. CHAMBERS' ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY. 
VII. PAGE'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 



<*It is well known that the original pablishera of these works (the Messrs. Caiamben 
f^ Edinburgh) are able to coaamnnd the best talent in the preparation of their books, 
and that it is their practice to deal flUthAilly with thepublic. This series will not dis- 
appoint the reasonable expectations thus excited. Tbej are elementary works pre- 
pared by authors in every way capable of doing Justice to their respective undertakings, 
and who have evidently bestowed upop thorn the neceasarv time and labor to adapt 
fhem to their purpose. We recommend them to teachers and parents with confidence. 
If not introduced as class-books in the school, they may be used to excellent advantage 
in genera] exerdses, and occasional class exercises, for which every teacher oug^ to 
provide himself with an ample store of materials. The volumes may be had separate- 
ly ; and the one first named, in the hands of a teacher of the younger classes, might 
rarnish an inexhaustible fund of amusement and instruction. Together, they would 
constitute a rich treasiu^ to a family of intellig^it children, and impart a thirst for 
knowtodge."— Vermont Ckranide, 

** Of all the numerous works of this class that have been published, there are ndne 
that have acquired a more tboroushly deserved and high reputation than this series. 
The Qiambers, of Edinburgh, wellknown as the careflu ana intellieent publishers of 
a vast mimber of works of much importance in the educational world, are the fhthera 
of thito series of books, and the American editor has exerdaed an unusual degree of 
Judgment in their preparaUon for the use of schools as weU as private ftmiUes in Vblm 
9wmirjJ* — Philad, Bulletin. 

<*Iba tttlee ftimlsh a key to the contents, and it is only necessary for us to sav, Ihi* 
lAa material of each volume is admirably worked up, presenting with sufllcient lulQeM 
~-^ with mnch cten m ees of method the several subjecta which are treated.^—OSa 



M Wd notice tLese works, not merely because they ftro aehool ho9k»y bat fbr tba «» 
poae of expressing oiu- thanks, as the « advocate' of the educational Intereota oTtha 
peoplo and their children, to the enterprisuig publishers of these and many other vol* 
nable works of the same character, the tendency of whieh to to difltae vseful kaow 
ladfla throughout the masses, for the good work thej are dolns, and tka hono tkM 
AMfr TOwaNl maj be oommeosurata with their ^Mahmr^MwiiM 9tkMl wMeesatsT 



A. 8. BARNES A OOMPAHTiS PUBLIOATIOirS. 
Gr€ffory*s Outlines of Chemistry, 

OUTLINES OF OHEMI8TRY, 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 
BY WILLIAM GREGORY, M. D., 

noraiSOm or CHIlflflTET Ut the UXIVBEnTT 9W bduibueor. 

Itrtt AmerioM^ from ike Second LondoM JSditian, 

R«TlMd, OoiT«ct«d, and Enlarged bf LMniTON SANDERS, ICD^UbDl 
morMtom or chbhutiit n thb kcuectic medical xnstitutb, cuicuinati. 



Tbts it) beyond compariBOD, the best Introdaction to Chemistry which has yet ap- 
peared. The directioDS for preparing sobstanoes are usually confined to the he»t 
methods, so that brerity and seleotnese are combined. The shse and price of this little 
work, as well as its intrinsic merits, commend it to every student of Chemistry.— £«»- 



Few works* purely elementary and technical in thehr design, hare been prepared 
with a greater degree of attention to perspicuity and general attractiimeas of style and 
language.— Ooxetttf. 

The work of Dr. Gregory Is admitted by European reviews to be the ablest expositioo 
of the doctrines of Chemistry which has ever appeared.— £e. JVM. JatamMl. 



It would be a great dereliction of duty not to recommend this treatise to our young 
ir.ouical friends.— 2?o«toii Med, Jowmal, 



This is a new msnual of the science of Chemistry, written by an able and celebrated 
chemist, omitting many unimportant details. Dr. Gregory has bestowed much atten- 
tion to the simple elements which form the hose* of most chemical processes, and thus 
grounds the student upon the original principles of the science.— Om. TinuB, 



We look upon Prof. Sanders' edition of Dr. Gregory's work as deoidedly the jCrtt 
work upon the science of Chemistry ; and we would advise any person who wishes a 
thorough knowledge of the science as it at present exists, to procure a copy.— £c. Med, 
JwrnmL 

I have the honor to acknowledge your polite gift of a copy of your edition of 
6regoiy*s Chemistry. I am glad that this excellent book is placed within the reach of 
American students, and I shall, with pleasure, commend it to my clan. 

Tours, B,SILUMAN,Jr. 

LouisviUe University, October 90. 

Dr. Gregory's welHcnown eminence as an eminent lecturer In a celebrated Sodtcb 
university, will render an American edition of his lectures, though under the none oC 
outlines, a very acceptable present to students in this countiy. We can assure them, 
on our own responsibiUty, that this Is a very important work, which it is imposaibie 
they should read without improving their chemical knowledge. The new theory of 
adds, as plaoed bi opposition to that which has k>ng been received, is beautifuL The 
imponderables the author considers as belonging to the science of physics, and has 
given them only so for as connected with chemistry. But organic chemistry, the ad- 
▼anaes of which are the glory of the age we live in, and which promises to lead us on 
to still more brilliant results, is given wUh a minuteness of interesting detail, superior to 
thia of any other elementary volume. We think this a fine opportunity Ibr r^'— ^ 
and young man.r-CftrMtuiii iaidt^VMiear. 



A. 8. BARNES it OOMPAKT^S PUBUOATIOKS. 
Martin's Orthoepist, 

THE ORTHOEPI8T. 

CONIAINIKQ A SELECTION OP THE WORDS OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
USUALLY PBONOUNCED DCPEOPERLY: 

WITH A BEADING EXERCISE FOLLOWINO EACH LETTER, 
iuiudmfir in a aU ihs Words to hs found in ihs precsdvng Vocabulary, 

BY JAMES H. MARTIN. 



This work contains a selection of eighteen hundred and forty words of 
the English language, usually pronounced improperiy ; including a few 
of the Latin and French terms most frequently used. A definition is 
given to each word, and, to assist in giving the pronunciation, most of 
the words have been rcspelled for that purpose. A reading exercise 
follows each letter, including in it all the words to be found in the 
preceding vocabulary; which must eflfectually clinch the pronunciation. 
The latest edition of Webster^s Dictionary is adopted as the standard of 
pronunciation. The work is adapted to the higher classes in schools, 
and to adult persons of every grade and profession; and will be an 
immense saving of time and labor to those who are desirous of conforming 
to a correct standard of pronunciation. 



**Tbe words are alphabcUcaUy arranged, with a reading lesson following each letter, 
including in it all the words found in the preceding vocabulary. The latest edition 
of Webster's Dictionary is the standvd for the * Orthoepist.' Every teacher, scholar, 
public speaker, and private speaker, who has any desh-e to pronounce the English 
language correctly, together with * the rest of mankind,* should have the ^ Ortheopist.* 
Persons thinking they do not need such a work, will be very likely to cl^ange theur 
minds, by comparing their prononnchig of a few words by the standard. How does 
the reader pronounce aodimate, again, allopathy, antipodes, Arab, Archimedes, asthma, 
broDchitis, codify. Coliseum, coral, courier, epicurean, incomparable, diphthong, t 
ma, melee V*—India%apolU paper. 



** It is veiy carefully and Judidoualy arranged, and will prove a most useful guide, 
not merely to ftveigners studying our language, but to thousands of natives who from 
aBsodation or imperfect education habitually pronounce many words improperly."— 
A*«» Orletau Bee, 

( What could be more timely than the appearance of this little volume, to common 
peo|^ like oorselves, perplexed and bewildered by the freaks of scholars in overturn- 
ing all settled laws of English orthography and orthoepy? Here is a collection ol 
nearly or quite all the words in most common use, adapted to the Websterion platform 
Those who are in trouble can appeal to this authojltyi and will find it a convenient 
refbrence. We have not given in our full adhesion to the Websterian revcdution, but 
tan wdfldty progreeaiBg thitherward.'^— CSb^tiaii Obeerver, 



JL. 8. BARirXS it OOMFikirr I PUBUOATIONS. 
Park€r*» School Readers, 

. NATIONAL SERIES 

or 

SELECTIONS FOR READING, 

ADAPTED TO THE STANDING OF THE PUPEU 

In Five XTmnbers. 

BY RICHARD G. PARKER 

4VTH0B OF "aids TO ENGLISH 00 XP08ITION," XTa 



«Tbe flrat and motl elementary Reader takes up the Toang pupil wbere the ^ 
and Bpelliug-book leave him. It is still a speUiog-book, as well as a reader, the dia- 

aUabiee and other combinations being marked by hyphens. The selections are 
nple, hut n0t too aimple. A second reader introdnces dialogue, with topics of minor 
morals, natural history, fiibles, ttc A third, geographical subjects, and others, advano* 
Ing in interest and mental requisiUon. Each of these is iOustrated with neatly executed 
woodnmts. The fourth reader is an advance upon the others into the regions of claasio 
UttfiAure, and includes some of the beet works of tho beat authors. These are variod 
in selection, grave and gay« histcMical, narrative, the essay, poem, Ate, and have a fresh 
and aUractive look to the student. 

**The Rhetorical Reader is the concluding volume of the ascending scale of 
books for readers, by Mr. Parker. The selecticms are excellent, for variety of tonei 
moduhition, and permanent classical interest. We are glad to see some solid 
old fovorites among them, from Shakspeare, Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, and others. 
It is a proof of Mr. Paiker's contempt fur stupid pedantry, that he has the courage to 
preeent in a schooI-l>oolc, Dickens* account of Dr. Bliml)er*8 forcing establishment; 
and it is another proof of candor that Lindley Murray is handsomely spoken of, and 
quoted at length, in the Introduction. This part of the author^s work is marked by 
its ingenuity and practical character. Mr. Parker has worked honestly and (kiriy, and 
is entitk)d to his hit in the preface at *■ the modem art of selecting trom the productions 
of editors, members of school committees, and others, whose vanity might perhaps ^ 
the circulati(m of his work.' Mr. Parker professes to have found no royal or republican 
road to learning, but he has certainly very agreeably lightened the labors 'oi the 
foumey. He has worked in the spirit of his selection from Ckileridge : 
' *0*er wayward childhood wouldst thou bold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy Ikoes— 
Loxe, Hope, and PaUeace, these must be thy graces.* '' 



Literary World. 



<^ Those of our readers who have young children, or are in any manner interested in 
the education of youth, should examine these Readers. We speak knowingly when we 
say that they are for superior to any heretofore compiled, and we should be glad la 
■ee them introduced into every school in the country.'^— wtfmertcaii Keystono. 



*^ Parker's Series of Reading Books appear to me to be admirably adapted to tholi 
intended purposes. The original matter with which thej are interspersed Is xnAqim 
and striking in its character, oflmitimes conv^ng, in * well-toki language,* and in aa 
instructive and interesting manner, well-adapted hints on the very business in hand— 
Uie art of reading. Their moral tone is excellent, the lessons conveyed truUiful, and 
well calculated to inspire habits of thought and reflection— the great objects of every 
food teaefaer«k ambition. 

«'R.aOIIANDLSE,FHn. AUantownOPA.) AoadeMy.* 
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NATIOr>i ^rtitb 

STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 



